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THE WARNING VOICE. 


By the Author of “ Mrs. Larkall’s Boarding School,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” dc. 


—_—___—___. 
CHAPTER Ix. 
THE STRANGE GUEST. 
I knew her falsehood. Nay, I did not know, 
I ft that she was false. God warns us so. 
Anon, 

Fasnion had set its seal upon a charming little 
mansion in the immediate neighbourhood of Mayfair, 
which that portion of ‘‘The London Directory ” de- 
voted to the aristocracy, described as the residence of 
Ormond Redgrave, Esq. 

It was @ mansion, as distinct from a mere house. 
That is to say, though it was not particularly large, 
everything about it was on a large scale. There was 
the air of a mansion about it all, from the extinguisher 
for links on either side the door-steps up to the 
heraldic hatchment to the memory of Lord Redgrave 
de Redgrave between the drawing-room windows. 

‘Outside—apart from the hatchment, which, glowing 
with gold and colours, had a lively rather than a 
fanereal aspect—the house was gloomy. Inside it was 
the perfection of lightness, elegance, and comfort. 
Fashion had dictated all its arrangements, and had 
left little or nothing to be desired in them. The De 
Redgrave dining-room on the hall-floor (occupying 
the position of the parlour in ordinary houses, but 
fashion knows not parlours) was a model of comfort. 
Subdued in tone, with ponderous oaken furniture, and 
nothing about it to detract from the splendour of the 
dinner-table in all the glory of plate and fiowers and 
erystal, it was always pronounced to be in the best 
possible taste. And then it offered such a striking 
contrast to the drawing-rooms, large, light, and scat- 
tered with furniture in that carefully-careless style 
which is the perfection of furnishing. 

It has only te be mentioned that the mansion was 
provided with a billiard-room, two conservatories, an 
unexceptionable boudoir (in apple-green silk), and a 
smoking-room fitted in the Oriental style, with a 
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fountain perpetually playing from an alabaster basin 
in the centre, for it to be seen that fashion had dic- 
tated the arrangements, and not without a special and 
particular view to comfort. 

The house had been brought to perfection by the 
late Lord Redgrave de Redgrave, whose hatchment 
now enlivened the front of it; and having passed into 
his nephew’s possession, had been adopted by him in 
preference to his father’s mansion in Park Lane. 

His occupation of it was shared by Lady Redgrave ; 
but she was a great invalid, and had a suite of rooms 
solely for her own use, so that she was never seen by 
visitors. They were entertained by yet another occu- 
pant of the mansion whose name has already been 
meotionstr namely, Ormond’s sister, the charming 

a. 

Surpassingly beautiful and irresistibly fascinating 
was Dora Redgrave. 

Unlike her brother, she was purely Saxon in style. 
She had the golden hair which has ever been esteemed 
the glory of that race, and the blue eye for which 
there is no comparison but the unclouded heaven 
which it seems to reflect. Her features were small 
and delicate, approaching the Greek models in purity 
of ‘outline, and a great charm of the face consisted in 
the sensitive rosy flush which would suffuse the skin, 


.pure as alabaster, at the slightest expression of emo- 


tion. 

Every one who saw Dora Redgrave only for an in- 
stant remembered her face as one of singular beauty ; 
and carried off an irresistible impression that she was 
of a free, frank, generous, and extremely sensitive 
nature. In this they described her to a nicety: she 
was as good, and true, and loveable as she was fair to 
look upon. 

On the morning after Andrew Nolan’s first exami- 
nation at Ingarstone, the fair Dora sat in the draw- 
ing-room, shaded by the lace curtains of one of the 
windows, reading a morning paper. She was attired 
in an amply flowing wrapper of white spotted muslin, 
and her hair was loosely so that part of it 
esca’ from a ribbon by which the rest was con- 

and floated over her shoulders. 
_ Zhe newspaper contained an account of the pro- 
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ceedings at Ingarstone; and Dora naturally read 
them with the utmost eagerness and attention. 

She was thus engaged when the door opened, and 
amidst a silken rustle there entered a tall, stately 
woman, Spanish in the style of her dress and of her 
beauty, with blue-black hair, and large eyes of in- 
tense blackness, fringed with lashes that cast a broad 
shadow upon the cheek. 

Dora looked up, and insensibly shuddered as she 
did so. 
The dark intruder half bowed, and then in a voice of 
singular richness, but with a slight foreign accent, 
she said : 

“Do you ride this morning ? ” 

“Thank you, no,” replied Dora, “I am deeply in- 
terested in the paper. It has a full account of the 
affair at Ingarstone.” 

“ The murder? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“T have already read it,” returned the dark beauty 

“Indeed!” 

“Oh, I am an early riser, you know,” the woman 
returned, with an air of assumed indifference. “ Well, 
and what do you think of the affair? The man 
Nolan is clearly guilty. They will hang him, of 
course ? ” 

She had gone to a window behind Dora, and pre- 
tended to be looking out into the street; but in reality 
she was giving a sidelong glance of the utmost in- 
tensity at the unconscious girl. 

‘“] cannot agree with you,” was the reply ; ‘in spite 
of my brother’s evidence, and the suspicion it casts 
upon the prisoner’s character, I am inclined to believe 
that the story he tells is perfectly true, and that the 
diamonds were given to him by young Holt for the 
service he says he rendered him.” 

The woman’s eyes flashed. 

‘Tg she defending a lover ?” she seemed to ask. 

But, aloud, she merely asked, carelessly : 

“Then you think young Holt the murderer? ” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“No?” 

“Clearly, no: there may have been a third person, 
from whom Holt may have received the plunder.” 
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There shot from under the fringed eyelashes of the 
woman, who looked from the window, an expression 


sueh as that.which fires the eye of the viper before its 


spring. 


“ My dear girl,” she said, with subdued contempt, : 


“it is, no doubt, possible that there might have been 
a third, or a fourth, or even a hundredth ; but isit 
bable? What would a poor, miserable fellow 


Holt have to offer in exchange for diamonds? At 


present I don’t believe the story Nolan has yamped | 


up, and which is entirely unsupported; but if F did T) 
should certainly hold the younger man_ guilty. 
Depend upon it, the crime lies between them.” 

Dora Ingarstone was more than surprised at the 
warmth and decision with which these words were 
uttered. } 

One might have imagined that the woman who | 
spoke them had some special interest in the matter. 

But how was that possible ? 

The tall, dark beauty, of noble bearing, who had 
entered Redgrave’s drawing-room was a guest in his | 
house, and was there under peculiar circumstances, 
and such as precluded the idea of her knowing awy- 
thing of Ingarstone, or its history past or present. 

A few words will explain her position. 

Recently—that is to say, almost immediately on his 
return from America—Ormond Redgrave, accompanied 
by his sister and one or two other friends, had taem # 
three months’ trip in his yacht, and had ventured inte 
the Mediterranean. On their return they had puttin at 
Cadiz, merely from a freak and a desire e 
some of tle ladies: to see the interior. 
there three days. On leaving, they found a steamer 
on the point of starting for England, and they alae 
found @ lady and her maid, with a moderate 
of luggage, anxious to depart on beard it, but to 
desperation on learning. that there was not a berth to 


epare. 

Ormond Redgrave had all the innate politeness of 
an English gentleman. 

He inquired: the name and rank of the lady, and 
found thatshe was-called Donna Ximena de Cordova. 
On this he veqnested: am: interview, and finding that 
the magnificent Bailsge wile auswered to that maguifi- 
cent name, spoleo xxiii will case and fluency, and 


really appeared’ to be itr the utmost distress at not.| 
being able te get to this country, he kindly offered her} 


a berth on beard his yacht. 

She accepted, with tears of gratitude. 

She invoked scores of saiuts with scores of unpro- 
nounceable names to shower blessings on the head of 
her benefactor, and did not lose a minute in going on 
board. 

During the voyage, the lady used all her exertions 
to ingratiate herself in the good graces of the young and 
handsome Englishman, not forgetting his amiable 
sister. Both pronounced the charming donna a de- 
lightful companion. 

On reaching England the misfortunes: which had 
marked the outset of the fair Ximena’s voyage re-as- 
serted themselves. On applying at her banker's for 
certain letters of introduction and’ credit, she found 
that they had not arrived—and it was almost too 
ridiculous to think of, but nevertheless a melancholy 
fact—the heiress of the Cordovas was penniless. 

She had, however, as she remarked, one resource. 
There were her jewels—doubtless she eould raise 
money upen them. Her fingers played with a dia- 
mond cross that rested on her white bosom as she 
spoke, and tears, brighter than the diamonds, fell and 
glistened upon them. 

Ormond Redgrave was but mortal. 

A beautiful woman in tears was irresistible. He 
declared that she should not part with her jewels; 
but should transfer her luggage from the yacht, with 
his own, and take up her residence in Mayfair, as his 
guest, until advices from Cadiz should have reached | 
her. 

That was three weeks ago. 

Donna Ximena still remained an ornament to the 
Redgrave drawing-room, aud for some time very little 
had been said about the letters of credit. from 
Cadiz. 

The donna seemed perfectly comfortable, and ap- 
parently thought less and less of leaving. To make 
the matter worse, there had slowly developed in her 
manner a certain imperiousvess and self-assertion, that 
had not been without its influence, particularly on the 
gentle Dora. 

The guest was rapidly becoming the mistress. Dora | 
felt this, though she hardly dared own it to herself. | 
Her woman’s instinct told her that Ormond had made | 
a mistake in bringing this stranger into the house; | 
everything confirmed that impression, and perhaps 
nothing more strongly than the words whicl had just | 
eseaped the.denna’s lips. | 

Dora was about to reply to them when the servant | 
entered. 

He presented a card upon a gold salver. It was a| 
emall unglazed card, scarcely thicker than paper, and 
on it were the words,“ Honourable Cecil Ingarstone.” | 








Tike" 


They stayed’ | 


“ Admit his lordship,” said Dora—knowing that 
Lord Ingarstone’s eldest son was\ @nly addressed by 
the title of “ lord” by courtesy, buf still usingit. 

The donna’s large eyes read the card as it lay on 
the salver, yards away from. her. As she did 80, a 
slight tremor seenied to pass over herframe. .She 
rose. 

“You have visitors,” she said, “I will leave you.” 

Before the ether coulé reply the: young lord was 
shown in. 

Thus it happened that he encountered the Spanish 
woman face to face. The donna bowed. He did not 
return it. Rather, hestood like one stricken with amaze- 
ment, his eyes fixed, his miouth half open. Clearly 
they had met before. As clearly this. present meeting 
was a prodigious surprise. In a second, the young 
lord would have spoken, butthe donna raised the fere- 


| finger of her right hand—her left hawd was grasping 


her ample robes—motioned to him impressively, and 
went out. 

Before he had time to recover himself, Lord Cecil 
became conscious that he had entered the drawing- 
voomand was standing beffire a lady who had half- 
risen: to receiver lim, 

“Your lordihip comes: ftom my brother?” asked 
the-soft voice of Dora Redgrave. 

“A—yes—I beg pardon—I was-coming;to town and 

/ Ormond made me promise to come and: drop a card, 


) Me felt that you might beanxious to kuew'nmeve of the 


' sttange proceedings at Ingarston@ tiem the payers tell 


ye Thank yeu,"replied Dom. ©Tews ihdeedauxious, 
most anxious about the matter: Qimuwndi, you know, 


the first afraid Jest he sould’tint. compromife inno- 


emt. people and get Limself into-trouble.” 

Phere is little fear of either, I think, Miss Red 
grave,” replied kis lordship. “ Nolan's position it a 
very suspicious one. Tle is either guilty himself of 
this terrible crime, or he has been mixed up witht! 


In either case he has brought this troutiie§> 


‘upon himself.” 

“That is Denna Ximena’s opinion,” said Dora. 

“T beg pardon,” cried his lordship, “yow menm- 
tioned ——” 


“The donna. Ah, I forget. Yow lave not matt?” 

“Yow allude to the lady who left the roomankT 
entered 2.” , 

“ Yes” 

“ And sheis——” 

“ The Donne Simenm dip Cimiirva.”” 

The face of the listener undorwent. @ sudiien;, aa: 
almost spasmodie-clange. 

“May I ask if she has been long in England?” he 
faltered. 

“ Three weeks,” said the lady, upon whom the agi- 
tation of her guest was: not lost, though she was’ too 
well bred to notice it, ‘Shecame over ia my’ brother's 
yacht from Cadiz.” 

“What! This woman? His——” 

He checked’ himself. 

“You wil! excuse me,” he said: “Your brother 
mentioned the adventure; but I was not prepared to 
meet the lady. And so she remains under this roof’as 
your brether’s guest ? ” 

“She does.” 

“ As your companion?” 

“Occasionally.” 

“ And it is her opinion that’ Nolan was‘ guilty of my 
poar sister’s death ? ” 

“ Or that, as you have said, he has! a guilty know- 
ledge of those who were.” 

Moved by some sudden impulse; the young lord drew 
his chair nearer to that occupied by the fair girl, wiiom 
he was addressing for the first time in his lite: 

As he did so his eye glanced'in the direction: of the 
window from which the donna had looked as. slie con- 
versed with Dora. It had a balcony full of plants, 
and which communicated with other reems, running 
along the front of the house. The window was open, 
and through theopening Cecil could faintly distinguish 
the rustling shadow of a woman’s skirts. 

He had no doubt but that the donnw was‘there, and 
that she was listening. 


CHAPTER X% 
THE INTERVIEW, AND’ WHAT FOLLOWED IT. 


Have you done, woman? 
This munymery is to work me from my purpose, 


My settled whl 
Barry Cornwall. 


Umsasze to communicate his suspicions,.Cecil- In- 
garstone contented himself by withholding the com- 
munication he hadiintended to make: to Dora 

‘The dark beauty exercised a singular influence over 
him. 

Whatever had been the civcumstanees:under which 
they had met, it was clear that he retained a very 


$< 
| strong impression of her power, and of the unsor, 
| pulous manner in which she would exercise it, 

He resolved to use the utmost discretion. 

But when a handsome young fellow sits down to 
| talk to.a pretty girl, of his own age and his own posi. 
| tion in life, i¢ is much easier to form such a resolution 

than to act upon it. 

At first ke carefully limited the conversation to th, 

subject of the events transpiring at Ingarstone, takins 
| care that not a werd capable of misconstraction shoy)j 
escape his lips. But as he sat there, the impression 
that he was addressing a lovely creature, whose hair th 
| sunshine stealing in turned to pure gold, and whose eyes 
| alternately sparkled with intelligence and softened t; 
irresistible tenderness, overcame even the other impres- 
, that of his being watched. 

He the presence of the donna in the balcony 

It was with a start and a crimson flushing of ti; 
faee that he presently recalled it, with a conviction tha 
however eareful he might have been as to his words, 
the modulation of his veice must have betrayed—wh,;? 

He cue it a mame, 

It was ng more than a consciousness ef pleas. 
ing and being pleased, which he felt might not be 
agreeable to listening cars. 

So as sso a8 possible he rose to take his leave. 

“ Themlit you for this..vivit,” said Dora, cordially, 
Mh a ao Pager oe * poner intelligermes fron 

ngarstene;, not be troubling’ you to 


“T will di weyself the pleasure of malting a second 
call,” the young lord, ly; “Batany 
) mot we see you among us ? sinter Boatrics 


I be delightadiié you would spare 1; 
gins ce ‘Thende yeu, it: would 
me much plessuve te nmilte lier r 

‘but, until op Beatie’. it 
sible for 


nee ; 
Be i 
me te leave town. ae 


see, we have a 


en - of the bin 
thiromghi. ~ 


© ¥es;; axd-sinoe her name ther beem again men- 
‘tiomed), willl it be:inrgertinent if say that, freny you 
ee gatlicred: that she was not quite s 

we linve met,” said his lordsliip, ner- 


was'right, then. You have” cried Dera, “aud 

cm tell me something more than E-kmnow respect- 

her.. Nay, have no fears. You may oonfide in 

‘me implicitly. Whatever you say will be sacred: it 
will reach no ears but mine.” 

“ T am sure of that,” interposed Cecil; “ but—" 

“ Ah, if you knew what motives prompt me to make 
these inquiries, you would excusevall that may be ap- 
parently strange in my conduct—yeu would symja- 
thize with me and aid me.. Itis not for myself that! 
speak—it is for my brother. You know his foible. 
No one can have been in his.society even a few hours 
without seeing that pride of birth, a reverence for 
noble ancestry and pure: blood) is’ the ruling idea of 
his mind,. Justly, proud. of. hist own: lineage, he is 
ready to lavish favours om all) who: enjoy a like 
privilege, and to treat with scorn and contempt the 
mere nobodiesi whose families date:from yesterday. It 
was this feeling, which induced: him. to interest him- 
self in the. misfortunes of this Spanish woman. Sli 
was alone and in distress.~pon the quay at Cadiz. 
She represented to him that it was of the last, impor- 
tance that she should reach England without delay. 
My brother’s-yaclit was’ on’ thd ‘poitit of sailing, and 
Nie was’ hialf-disposed’ tooffer her'a passage im it: he 
did’ not: seriously entertain the idea’ till’ slie mentioned 
hername, and added that she was descended in a direct 
line ftom’ those: Moorish chiefs who, in tle eighth 
century, made Cordova the capital’ of an independent 
Spanish: kingdom: My brother's heart was instantly 
won” 

“ And he brought the lady to England’? ” 

As'he asked the «uestion, the young Tord gazed ner- 
vously, anxiously voward the window. 

Tlie: black eyes were there—large, blazing, 22d 
threatening in their expression. 

“ He did,” replied Dora, in answer’ to the question ; 
“buteven before we reached England I had my sus- 
picions of the woman. They liave increased since 
she las been in thislouse, I believe that my brother 
has been deceived.. I' believe that she is not a Spaniard. 
T fear that she is:an: impostor——” ; 

“Surely not,” interposed Cecil, trembling as he did 


so. 

“ You think not?” asked Dora, earnestly. 

What could he answer? What, witl the angry eyes 
looking into his face ? 

“ TJ should! liope, I should trust not;”’ie ventured 


say. 
“Ah! Iam: so happy'to hear you-say this,” cried 
Dora; ‘I feared that wliat you kuow would ouly 
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suspicions. I thought, from your man- 

pogo A aon more than you cared to. say. And 

— really think she is all she represents herself to 

be? You think there is nothing stramge, nothing sus- 

icious in her remaining here week after week, appa- 
ently with no intention of quitting us?” . 

She paused, asif expecting he would say something; 
but. a8 he hesitated, she held out her hand, and as he 
took it, said, while a pleasant smaile playedon her sen- 

itive face : 
on You have made me so happy! And you will ex- 
euse my troubling you with this purely family 

? ” 
ye th you |” cried Cecil, with animation. 

“Thank you! thank you! ” exclaimed Dora, “ Pray 
give my respects to your sister Beatrice, and tell her 
I Jong for the day when we may meet, and, I 
trust, become firm friends. Good day, and thank 

u. 

“She accompanied him to the door of the drawing- 
room, exceeding, in that respect, what was required 
by etiquette, but impelled by a strong feeling to ex- 
press her sense of the confidence which had set her 
mind so much at ease. 

As for Cecil Ingarstone, it would be impossible to 
describe the feelings with which he quitted the draw- 
ing-room. 

Moral courage is a much higher quality than the 
mere physical courage whieh often wins so much ad- 
miration. It is a higher and it is also a rarer quality. 
Now, this young lord was as brave as a lion; he had 
no idea of fear, im its ordinary sense; yet he 
quitted Dora Redgrave with the sense of having 
played the coward, and that it, might be at the ex- 
pense of her happiness and that of the brother to 
whom she was se deeply attached. 

“Am I a coward, a poltroon? ” he mused, as he de- 
scended the marble staircase, and passed out between 
bowing footmen, whose obsequieusness he scarcely 
acknewledged. “My proper course would have been 
to have expesed that listening woman—to have de- 
clared all I kwew of her—to have denounced her as:an 
impostor, and so have saved Ormond and his charm- 
ing sister from the consequences of her acts. Instead 
of that, what have I done? Ihave thrown them off 
their guard, and left them confiding and defenceless, 

3y heaven, I despise myself; and yet, could I mistake 


the vicious meaning of that eye ? Could I doubt what r 


that warning finger meant ? ” 

Indignant and annnoyed, ke wandéred on, and, 
almost witheut noticing the course he was pursuing, 
found himself at length in Hyde Park. lor some 
time he walked in the shadow of the trees, until at 
length he approached a seat occupied by a solitary 
female. 

As he reached it, she suddenly rose. 

Her face had been hidden by a veil, but by an 
abrupt movement she raised it, threw it back, and 
looked the young lerd full in the face. 

It was Donna Ximena. 

“You here? ” he eried involuntarily. 

“Yes, Cecil Ingarstone,” was the reply, “here. It 
is well that you and I should meet, and should under- 
stand each other. But for my accidental presence an 
hour ago, you would have done me a great wrong, 
and fo’ on me the necessity of a speedy ven- 
geance.” 

“What could I do, Mildred?” he asked impul- 
sively. 

The woman did not seem to think it strange that 
he called her by a different name to that the Red- 
graves knew her by. 

“What could you do?” she responded fiercely. 

“Yes, Your presence in that house overwhelmed 
me with surprise.” 

“Surely?” 

“T knew that you must be there in a false cha- 
racter.” 

“Indeed! Your sagacity is marvellous,” the woman 
answered, with a bitter sneer. 

“T was certain also,” the young man went on, not 
deigning to notice the interruption, “that you had 
assumed that character for some desperate purpose 
re purpose which boded the Redgraves no 
good.” 

“ And since when has the heir of Ingarstone taken 
so strong an interest in the welfare of this haughty 
family ? ” asked the donna, accompanying her words 
with a scathing glance of unutterable scorn. 

a de not understand you,” was his Jordship’s 
reply. 

“No? Yet it is not the first time we have met. 
It is not the first time I have warned you thata 
word of mine would loose a tiger at your throat.” 

“But, like all the rest of your race, you have sur- 
rounded what you know, or affect to know, with so 
much of mystery and obscurity, that I half-believe 
you have énly fooled me all the while.” 

That was Lord Cecil’s answer. 

“ And it is because you have half-believed this that 
you have obeyed me implicitly in all I have required 








of you? Itis because you think me powerless that 
you tremble even now asI speak, lest you may make 
me. your enemy beyond the power of conciliation ? 
No, no, Cecil Ingarstone; you kuow that I and those 
about me are dangerous to your house. And it is 
because you know this that you obey me.” 

“ That I have obeyed you?” he answered proudly. 

“ And will do so,” was the woman’s reply, 

“When I see you in your true character-——” 

“Pshaw! All characters are true to me.” 

“When I see you throw off this miserable dis- 
guise,” he persisted, “and have your assurance that 
you contemplate no injury to these people, who have 
sheltered you under their hospitable roof, like-——” 

He hesitated. 

“Go on!” sneered the woman. “ Like the fool in 
the fable, you would say, who warmed the saake in 
his bosom, and was stung for his pains. Thatis your 
meaning. Confess it.” 

“T will—I do! Redgrave has behaved nobly, and 
how are you requiting him?” 

“ As he deserves.” 

“ What?” 

“T repeat—as he deserves. Why has he acted as 
he has done? Why did he bring me to England? 
Why does he extend to me the splendid hospitality of 
his mansion? Is it because I ama woman? Is it 
becduse I am penniless? No, ne! It is because he 
believes in my blue-blood and ancient lineage, and 
because it flatters. his pride to do the right thing by 
one of his order—one of ‘us.’ What claim has such 
& man on my gratitude? None. Such men are 
bern to be used. I have determined that Redgrave 
shall serve my ends, and again I warn you how you 
eross my path.” 

Cecil listened with indignantly flashing eyes. 

“ Net to eapose you is to become your accomplice,” 
he said, 

“Well?” 

“'l'o that degradation I will never descend.” 

“ You speak rashly—impetuously.” 

“No; I speak as a man, and I will act as one.” 

“ You will?” 

“Yes. I will open Redgrave’s eyes to your real 
character. I will tell him you have no claims to the 
rank you have assumed——” 

“Hush! We may be overheard.” 

‘* And what then, since |’1is exposure is inevitable ? 
I have been your dupe too long. I owe it to myself 
to set myself free; I owe. it to Redgrave to expose 
the imposture of which he is the victim, He is a 
noble, generous fellow!” 

“ His sister also,” responded the woman, “ has a fair 
face and a winning smile. You needn’t blush. You 
have no cause, as you had when yeu used to degrade 
yourself by talking boyish folly to me—patronizing 
me—doing all you could in your lordly way. to secure 
my ruin for your pastime. Dora Redgrave.is of your 
own class, and it would be no disgrace.to, you even 
to make her Lady Ingarstone. Do it, if you will,” 
the woman added, her eyes glowing, her voice deepen- 
ing, and her bosoni heaving, “I care net. I shall not 
interpose. But,” and she laid her finger on his arm 
with a suddenness that made him start, “have a 
care! Don’t stand between the tigress and her prey. 
Don't seek to break her leap. That will bring you 
peril only, not profit. That will defeat your ends 
without bafiling mine. Remember, while I choose I 
am Donna Ximena de Cordova—a. title to which I 
have a claim—and I am Ormond Redgraye’s honoured 
and respected guest. You will disturb that arrange- 
ment at your peril!” 

She dropped her hand and turned to go. 

“Stay!” cried the young lord, crimson with indig- 
nation. 

With an impatient movement of her hand she 
waved him back, and moved from the spot on which 
he stood, 

Following a natural impulse, he strode forward. 

A few steps brought him to her side. 

“ Mildred!” he said, and was about to lay a hand 
upen her shoulder. 

With an abrupt, proud movement, she turned and 
confronted him, then; mised her right hand and 

inted to the carriage-drive, of which, the few steps 
Pad brought them in full view. 

She did not utter.a word, 

But Cecil Ingarstone, following the direction of her 
hand, saw that a carriage was passing slowly along 
before them. The back seat only was occupied. A 
lady sat there, her face hidden beneath the fringes of 
a dainty mauve-tinted parasol. 

Dropping the parasol, the lady looked up. 

Dora Redgrave must have altered her mind about 
the ride which her guest had proposed. She was tak- 
ing it alone. And now, as she glanced in that. direc- 
tion, the young lord knew that she recognized him 
and his companion. 

He knew it by a slight, almost imperceptible start, 
and the consciousness of his position made him tremble 








CHAPTER XL 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 


Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do me ill; 
And yet I feared him all the more 
For lying there so still; 
There was a manhood in his look 
That murder could not kill. 
Thomas Hood. 

The night is never dark in cities. Even when the 
gloom of a starless midnight enfolds it, London is not 
dark: it enjoys the advantage of a perpetual illumina- 
tion, the lurid glare of which is visible for miles. 

it is only away in the heart of the country that it 
is possible to realize ‘darkness which may be felt,” or 
the intensity of gloom conveyed in the homely simile 
“so dark that you cannot see your hand.” 

There night descends like a pall. Objects close and 
remote are alike blotted out. ‘The nearest tree is as 
invisible as the distant hill. The white road is not to 
be distinguished from the black hedge by which it is 
skirted. The rustling of the wind among the leaves 
alone informs the wayfarer that he is by the wood. 
The rushing of water alone warns him against the 
peril of the river. Beyond this he has no guide but 
his own sagacity, and that often proves but a poor 
safeguard against the dangers of the dark night. 

Such a night as this had closed in, as a man, bearing 
a lantern, trudged steadily forward on the road 
which united the town of Rochester with the village of 
Ingarstone. 

The swinging lantern made a luminous spot in the 
gloom. It shot its rays in a strange, fantastic fashion 
on sulTounding objects, illuminating them for an 
instant and then suffering them to fade into instant 
obscurity. But, as the top of the lantern was dark, 
the face of the man who carried it was always in 
gloom ; the light only fell upon his legs, and upon a 
parcel wrapped in a sheet of white paper, which he 
carried under his left arm. 

Pledding on in his quiet fashion, the man had 
arrived at length within about a mile of Ingarstone, 
when he stopped at a road-side stile, and clambering 
over it, traced out, by the aid of the lantern, a sheep- 
track which led over a wild, stubbly common, and so 
by a short cut down into the village. 

The common was dotted here and there with 
clumps of gorse, and at intervals a solitary tree, lean 
and ragged, skirted the way. Each of these obstacles, 
as it presented itself, was closely scanned by the man 
whocarried the lantern, and who appeared both te know 
the neighbourhood and to be suspicious of it. 

The middle of the common had been reached with- 
out anything occurring to justify alarm, and the way- 
farer was quickening his pace at the near prospect of 
home, when, as. he suddenly raised the lantern to 
reconnoitre a stunted elm, he involuntarily stopped 
with an expression of surprise. 

Under the elm there stood a man with folded arms, 
leaning his brawny shoulders against the rough trunk 
of the tree. 

Evidently he had watched the approaching light as 
it flickered across the common, and was calmly await- 
ing it. 

. Stop a moment!” he said, raising himself from 
against the tree by jerking his left shoulder forward. 

The other raised the lantern on a level with his 


ad, | 

Thus the light of it streamed down on both faces at 
once, and as it-did so both men recoiled. 

“Tim!” cried one, with an irrepressible shudder. 

“ Yes, Mr. Curly,” said the other, looking fiercely 
into a face strangely like his own, but that it was fresh 
and ruddy, while his was wasted, tanned and freckled. 
“It’s me, ‘l'im.” 

“Tt was true, then?” gasped Curly Holt, looking 
about in terror, lest they should: be watched. 

“ What. was true? ” cried ‘Tim. 

“ That you had come back.” 

“ Who said so?” 

“That you had been lurking about here for 
nights ?” 

“ For days and nights. 
says this?” 

“That you were at the cottage—— 

“ Yesterday morning. But who knows this? Who 
teld you?” 

“ Not me. 
to-day.” 

“In court?” 

“Yes. You know what's happened?” 

“ About the murder? Yes, yes; I know. But 
what’s thisabout me? They don’t suspect that I'd a 
hand in it?” 

“ They do.” 

“ What?” 

The wretched man shrieked out the word, and his 
face writhed with a spasmodic contortion. 

“Stay!” he cried, as if a sudden light had burst 
upon him. “I know who's at the bottom of this: it’s 


A week of ’em. But who 


” 


No one told me. It came out in court 





like a detected criminal. 


mother's doings,” 
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“ Never!” said Curly. 

“Tis, I tell you,” returned the other, with renewed 
fierceness. ‘‘She’s all along suspected it; she's twitted 
me with it, and maundered about it, and new she’s let 
it out and done for me. I knew she'd never rest till I 
was hung.” , 

“It’s wrong, Tim ; it’s wrong, I tell you,” exclaimed 
the,other. ; 

“Right or wrong, what do I care?” cried the out- 
cast. “ The bloodhounds are on my track again—that’s 
what I’ve to look to. Curly, you must help me in this 

ss.” 

“ Help you?” 

“Yes. I can’t fly: I can’t leave this part.” 

“ You mean that you will give yourself up?” 

“What? Give myself up? ‘Thrust my neck into 
the noose? NotI. If I stay here, it’s because it's 
my only chance. Here I’ve at least a place to lay my 
head in: if I went elsewhere I should have none.” 

“But they must find you if you stay hereabonts, 
Tim.” 

“ Not with your help.” 

“But——” 

“I tell you, I have shelter. I can hide where they'll 
never look forme. All I want is food. You must 

bring it me.” 

As he listened to these words all the colour died out 
of Curly Holt's cheek, and left it ashy pale. 

“No, Tim, no,” he gasped, with a great effort. 

The other seized his arm in a fierce grip. 

“You refuse?” he said; “you, my brother, refuse 
to save my life?” 

“T refuse,” cried the youth, his lips quivering as he 
spoke, “to become your accomplice.” 

“Miserable wretch!” shrieked Tim Holt, “ what 
would you have me do?” 

“Tf you are innocent, give yourself up to the proof 
of it,” was the answer; “if guilty, God help you, Tim 
—I can't.” 

* As there’s a heaven above us, you shall! ” shrieked 
Tim, “canting hypocrite as you are, in all the pride of 
your sham virtues! If I can’t make you believe me 
innocent, I will make you act a brother's part by me. 
You don't leave this spot till you’ve sworn to help me 
—to bring me food, and to keep my secret; you don’t, 
and that I promise you.” 

He seized Curly’s loft arm as he spoke, and held him 
as in the grip of a vice. 

The lad thus treate2 was cool, but determined. 

“Unhand me, Pim,” he said, calmly. 

“ Never, till you promise what I ask. Yvu'll keep 
your word: I know you well enough to know that: 
and you'll give it.” 

“ Never.” 

“Take care, Curly; take care. I’m no child,” said 
the brother. “I may do you an injury before 1 mean 
it.” 

“ And I,” returned Curly, still quite calm, “may be 
tempted into doing my duty.” 

* Your duty!” sneered Tim. 

“ Yes; my duty. I’ve no right to screen or shelter 
you. I’ve no right to stand parleying with you here, 
My duty is to treat you as any other suspected man, 
and to help and not defeat the ends of justice. 
Release me, Tim, or I'll do it, though you are my 
brother.” 

Tim Holt replied with a loud, contemptuous laugh : 

“You'll take me? Arrest me? Not alive!” he 
cried, with sudden determination. 

“ Alive or dead,” retorted Curly, growing angry. 
“T shall be baulked by no threats. Hands off, and 
you are free. Go where you will, I promise not to 
follow you; beyond that I will promise nothing. I 
swear it.” 

“And may the oath choke you!” shrieked his 
brother. 

Exasperated beyond control, he accompanied the 
words with a sudden lunge forward, which nearly 
tlrew his opponent. The lantern dropped and lay 
blazing on the ground. Beside it fell the parcel which 
Curly Holt had been conveying home; but the lad 
saved himself from falling, and in an instant the 
brethers had closed. 

‘They were good wrestlers. 

Both were young, strong, and vigorous, though 
Curly had the advantage in these respects. But what 
the other lacked in physical condition he made up in 
determination. Once roused, he was furious as a wild 
beast; and being deterred by none of the qualms 
which made Curly hesitate to do his brother an injury, 
he speedily gained the advantage. 

The contest was short and sharp. 

After a brief struggle, Tim Holt tripped up his op- 
pouent, who fell before a driving blow which he at 

the same instant aimed at his mouth. 

As he fell, so he lay—motionless. 

Only 4 faint groan showed that he lived. 

“ Have I killed him?” gasped the outcast, terrified 
at his own act. 

Snatching up the lantern, he tore open the door of 
it, and dropping on one knee, heki the light so that ig 








might fall upon his brother's face. It was covered 
with blood. The eyes had a startling, unnatural ex- 
pression, and were insensible to the effects of the light 
as the lantern was flashed before them. It was im- 
possible to say whether the youth was simply stunned, 
or had been killed by the combined force of the blow 
and the fall. 

Full of consternation, Tim set down the lantern and 
put one hand under the flaxen locks as they spread out 
on the ground. It came out red with blood, as from 
a scalp weund. 

Then he felt for the pulse at the left wrist, but found 
none. 

“ He cannot be dead !” he gasped, rising to his feet. 

The words were uttered as Cain might have uttered 
them when he saw the innocent Abel stretched on the 
blood-bedabbled grass before him, and like the feelings 
of the first fratricide were those of this unhappy man. 

But he had little time for reflection. It was neces- 
sary to think of safety. What Ourly had told him 
was sufficiently startling, but added to what had just 
happened, it filled him with the utmost alarm. 

“Tf they should catch me here, and with this,” he 
exclaimed, while a cold perspiration broke out in 
every limb, “nothing will save me. Yet I can’t leave 
him to perish here. He is my brother.” 

He clasped his hands to his brow, in an agony of 
uncertainty. 

Then his resolution was formed. 

“TJ will fetch some water from the hut,” he said, 
“and see what that will do in the way of reviving 
him. The old man will be asleep.” 

Catching up the lantern, he started off with it, in 
@ cross-country direction, shading the light with his 
coat as well as he could consistently with having the 
use of it, and continued to hurry on, until he had 
reached aclump of trees, or rather shrubs, overshadow- 
ing and partly hiding a path which led down to an 
abandoned sand-pit. 

Through these trees the lad forced his way, and so 
reached a path which wound in a tortuous fashion 
downward Tato the cavernoug gloom of the pit, which 
the lantern, thcugh held aloft, was incapable of illumi- 
nating. 

In a remote corner of this gloomy place was a hut, 
loosely formed of a few rotting planks, apparently 
with a view to sheltering the tools and barrows of the 
workmen by whom the sax J-pit was originally exca- 
vated. 

As he approached this hut, Tim Holt moved slowly 
and upon tip-toe. He also swung the lantern behind 
him. 

His movements, however, were not so dexterous as 
he inteuded. His presence in the cavern betrayed 
itself to some one lying in the hut. 

“Ts that you, Childers ? ” asked a faint voice. 

“ All right, guv’ner,” responded Holt, answering to 
the name without hesitation. 

“ You've got a light,” whined the voice that had 
already spoken. 

“It's only a candle-end I’ve picked up. The 
night’s like pitch.” 

“ Out with it, lad. Best out with it. There’s pry- 
ing eyes about.” 

“ Right you are,” responded the lad. 

Then he took off his coat and threw it over the 
lantern. Having done this, he seized a stone jar, the 
position of which he had noticed, and retraced his 
steps up out of the cavern, with as much caution and 
circumspection as he had usedin coming down. Once 
out on the common again, he uncovered the light, and 
was thus enabled to seek out the spot on which he 
had left the body of his brother. 

It lay there on the stunted grass, still and stark, as 
when left; but there was a broader pool of blood 
round the bright curls, the tips of which it had dyed 
red 


Once more Tim Holt knelt down by his brother’s 
side, and peered into his face, and felt his wrist for the 
pulse that was not beating then. Once more there 
came over him the qualm of heart sickness which had 
followed the first horrible dread that he had become a 
fratricide. 

But no words now escaped his lips. 

There was no time for raving or for regret. To 
restore life or to conceal the body of the dead, these 
now became imperative tasks; and on these he con- 
centrated all his energies. 

In the struggle a portion of Curly’s shirt front had 
been torn out, and hung loose. ‘his the brother tore 
and dipped in water from the stone jug, and spread over 
the white, ice-cold brow, that yielded no impression 
under his fingers. With a portion of the water he also 
moistened the lips and hands of the rigid youth. 
Every expedient that he had ever heard of for restor- 
ing — he put into practice, but with no apparent 
result. 

At length, overcome by disappointment and re- 
morse, he sat down beside the body, and contemplated 
it by the dim glow of the lantern, but with stony eyes 

and a rigid face. 





era 

He did not shed tears. 

The feeling in his heart was not one of pity, but of 
horror, partly growing out of the thought of what hy 
had done, and partly from that of the consequenees it 
might entail on him. 

Presently he heaved a deep sigh, and clasping his 
hands, muttered: 

“ There was a fatality in our meeting. I did not 
seek him. What right had he to cross my path g 
that moment when I never gave a thought to him? 
He has brought it upon Limseif.” 

His eyes wandered toward the feet of the prostrate 


man while he spoke, and then encountered the roll of 
white paper which Curly Holt was engaged in bring. 
ing home. 

“What is this?” he asked himself, mechanically 
picking it up; “ will this give any clue to our meg- 


® broke the thin string tied about the paper, and 
opened it. The roll consisted of a number of printed 
sheets, which the unfortunate lad had fetched from thy 
printer’s at Rochester, the nearest town, by Lord In. 
garstone's directions. 

Raising the lantern with his right-hand, and hold- 
ing up one of thege sheets in his left, the outcast read 
these words : 

“One Hundred Pounds Reward!—The public ar 
hereby informed that the above reward will be given 
to any person.or persons who will give, or cause to be 
given, such information as may lead to the apprehen- 
sion of Timothy Holt, otherwise Childers, an escaped 
convict, against whom a warrant has been issued by 
the justices of Ingarstene, on a charge of murder, 
committed in that parish, in the year 18——. The 
reward will be given to any person not actually ap 
accomplice to the crime.—Signed: INGARSTONE.” 

“ And he might have given me up for that reward,” 
cried the young man, as he dropped the paper and 
gazed upon his brother’s face. 

“*He might,” said the voice which had spoken ip 
the hut of the sand-pit. 

Tim Holt started, and glanced over his shoulders at 
the grinning face that met his there. 

He had been unconcious that while he read the 
placard other eyes had followed his through it, line 
after line. 

(To be continued.) 


WE have before been told by Mr. Sala how Mr. 
Lincoln shakes hands, and the correspondent of the 
New York World, in his account of Mr. Lincoln’s late 
visit to Philadelphia, verifies the account :—Mr. Lin- 
coln some time in shaking hands. This salu- 
tation is with him a peculiarity. It is not the pump 
haudle “ shake,” nor a twist, nor a spasmodic motion 
from side to side, nor yet.a reach towards the knee and 
a squeeze at arm’s-length. When Mr. Lincoln per- 
forms this rite, it becomes a solemnity. A ghastly 
smile overspreads his peculiar countenance; then, 
after an instant’s pause, he suddenly thrusts his 
“ flapper” at you as a sword is thrust in tierce; you 
feel your hand enveloped as in a fleshy a cold 
clamminess overspreads your unfortunate diGits, a cork- 
screw burrows its way from your finger-nails to your 
shoulder, the smile disappears, and you know that you 
are unshackled. You carefully count your fingers to 
see that none of them are missing, or that they have 
not become assimilated in a common mass.” 

JAPANESE VIEW OF THE ENGLIsH.—The following 
extract from the work published as to the recent visit 
to England of the Japanese Ambassadors will be in- 
teresting to our readers. The English are thus spoken 
of :—“ They, the western barbarians, whe have lately 
destroyed our town, we visited. The men are red- 
faced and fond of eating, and the low men eat raw 
meat, of which lumps are exhibited, much to our dis- 
gust. These people are very expert in iron; copies 
of which our artists have drawn. ‘heir buyers and 
sellers (merchants) are not allowed to do any other 
work, and, therefore, being somewhat ignorant,sprin- 
cipally talk of business. The nobles (Daimios) buy 
their wives from the merchants, who train their 
daughters for that purpose. We think them great 
barbarians! The women wear frames to keep away 
the men. Some ure pretty, but their eyes are large 
and close together; their feet are large and clumsy, 
and they have big legs. These women sing loud and 
roll their eyes, keeping time with the motions of their 
h When they meet the men in the evening 
they are but partially dressed. These people make 
us sick with eating and drinking. The carriages ip 
the streets try to knock down the people on foot, 
especially the women, te amuse the drivers. Their 
government house, where the Daimios meet to talk 
and sleep, is well built, and equal to a first-class tea 
house; the women are kept there in a cage. These 
people looked at us much. ‘he women are allowed 
to run about without keepers, playing with umbrellas 
(parasols), They are the greatest barbariaus in the 
west. 
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THE STEPMOTHER 
—_——_@————_—— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Grief lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the tiel. 
Shakespeare. 

Wuen Esther returned home, half-an-hour later, 
exhausted and nearly heart-broken, she was met at the | 
door by her employer, whose red face and lofty in- | 
diguation were rather startling objects to encounter, 

“Madam!” was all Esther could say, expecting, 
from the woman’s manner, to hear that one or more 
of her late charges had perished horribly during her 
absence—and she sank totteringly toward a seat in 
the hall. 

“Don’t sit on my chairs!” said the lady. ‘Was 
there ever such iniquity, such imposition, such a down- 
right outrage on a respectable family? Ihave a good 
wind to call a policeman and send you to prison! ” 

_The lady had been brooding over her outraged 
dignity ever since Russell’s departure, and worked 
lerself up to a most furious passion. 

Esther was speechless with astonishment. 

“TI see you are surprised at being found out,” the 
woman resumed. “I dare say you've been to visit 
your lover?” 

The vivid blush that suffused the girl's white, 





cheeks confirmed the -woman’s suspicions, and she |: 


continued : 

“How dare you, you shameless creature, come here | 
and pass yourself off for an honest girl? I ought! 
not to pay you a penny for your services since you 
have been here, but I will do so; and then you must | 
go, bag and baggage!” 

“She drew her purse from her pocket, and counted 
out some money, which she handed Esther, 

The poor girl had been bewildered by the sudden- 
ness of her employer's tirade, but she now drew her 
slight form up with dignity, and her voice was full of 
Laughtiness, as she said: 

“What do you mean, madam? Be pleased to ex- 
plain yourself.” 

“Ask yourself what I mean!” was the incensed 
reply. “My children tell me that when I send you 
“ut with them in the morning, you invariably take 
them to the nearest post-office, and that you are in 
the habit of dropping in letters there every day. I 
want no such correspondence going on beneath my 
tof. Moreover, I want nobody’s mistress in my house 
Ad among my children. Take your money and go.” 

Esther refused the money by a disdainful gesture, 
snd, after 8 moment's struggle for calmucss, said : 
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[ESTHER'’S DISMISSAL. | 

“But, Mrs. ——” 

“Not a word. I give you ten minutes to take your- 
self and your baggage out of my house, If you are 
here Jonger, I'll have your trunks set out in the 
street.” 

Bewildered and shocked as was the pure young girl 
by ‘the treatment she was receiving, she saw that 
there could be no appeal to the woman’s kindness or 
mercy, and with a sobbing sigh she passed out of the 
room, and went up-stairs to the apartment that had 
been hers. 

It did not take many minutes to pack her trunks, it 
being Esther’s habit to keep everything in order, 
and they being already half-packed. She filled her 
travelling-bag and took it on her arm, and then de- 
scended the stairs. 

“You had better take your pay,” said the woman, 
meeting her; ‘‘and resolve to lead an honest life——” 

“Madam!” interrupted Esther, her cheeks all 
aflame, and her eyes flashing, “I will take the money, 
for I have earned it, and your unjust suspicions have 
not alienated my right to it. And I will thank you to 
have ny trunks brought down-stuirs, as I am anxious 
to shorten my stay in your presence! ” 

The lady replied by having the trunks brought 
down, and then addressed the girl in severe terms, 
winding up by asking where she intended going, and 
-how she intended to remove her luggage. 

fn her bewilderment and anxiety the girl had for- 
gotten to form her plans, and she said: 

“T will get a cab.” 

On going to look for one, she saw the man whom 
Russell had engaged to be near the house, and imme- 
diately accosted him, stating her wishes. She was 
too excited to note his sinister joy, or the alacrity 
with which he followed her. 

The trunks were soon placed upon his truck, and 
Esther left the house where she had experienced such 
unlooked-for and undeserved humiliation. 

“ Where shall I go, Miss?” asked the fellow, all 
ready to start. 

Poor Esther asked herself where. She felt at that 
moment her utter desolation, realizing that she was 
houseless, homeless, and friendless. 

“ Take the trunks to some quiet hotel,” she said at 
length, summoning all her courage and energies. ‘I 
am not much acquainted in the city, but there must be 
some quiet hotel ;: 

“ Just so, ma'am,” interrupted the man, ‘“ There’s 
the Exeter House, kept by a first rate man, as kind and 
good as yer own father. I might take you there, if 
so be you wish to live cheap.” 

“Yes, that’s it; I think that place will do!” re- 
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sponded Esther. “You can take the trunks there. I 
know where the house is, aud will be there as soon as 
you are, without doubt.” 

The man nodded understandingly, and drove away, 
Esther walking in the same direction. 

As the couple passed the corner of the street, the 
man beheld Russell peering out of the door of a cigar 
establishment, and exchanged glances of intelligence 
with him. 

“ You needn’t hurry so, ma’am,” said the man, soon 
after crossing the street, “I will wait till you come if 
I get there first. It’s all right, ma’am ; I shall be wait- 
ing for you.” He turned a convenient corner, and was 
out of sight before Esther could realize his intentions. 

“Surely he’s gone in the wrong direction,” she 
thought, ‘‘or, perhaps, he means to call somewhere 
for a trunk or package.” 

She hurried about the neighbourhood several min- 
utes, in considerable agitation, but, of course, saw 
nothing of the man, and she became positively alarmed. 

“Perhaps he’s dishonest,” she said, panting with 
her exertion, “and has run away with my things; I 
have heard of such actions.” 

She reflected a moment, and then resolved to hasten 
to the Exeter House, which sle did. 

The proprietor was an honest, good natured man, 
living in rather a humble way, and Esther was at 
once prepossessed in his favour. She did not hesitate 
to tell him her troubles, and by the time she con- 
cluded he was quite interested in her. 

“All we can do, miss, is to wait for the rascal’s 
arrival,” he said, in answer to the question with which 
she concluded her statements. “If you will walk up 
to the ladies’ room, I will remain on the watch for 
him. You say that you didn’t notice the name on 
his truck?” 

Esther explained that she had been too much agi- 
tated to take that precaution, and the landlord shook 
his head regretfully, and said: 

“I’m afraid there’s to be some trouble about it. 
Nevertheless the scamp may have gone out of his way‘ 
as you suggest, to carry a box for somebody else, on 
the principle of killing two birds with one stone. 
Come up-stairs and we'll wait a few moments, hoping 
for the best.” 

Half-an-hour was spent in quiet watching, and 
Esther then went down-stairs to consult again with 
the landlord. 

“ We'd better give notice to the police,” said the 
host, after some remarks. “I will go with you, and 
we will take up the particulars by the way.” 

They left the house together, and proceeded toward 
tle nearest police statiou. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


How are we tossed on fortune’s fickle flood! 

The wave that with surprising kindness brought 

The dear one to my arms, has snatched it back, 

And left me mourning on the desert shore. 
Shakespeare. 


Wuize these events had been transpiring, the dis- 


honest man had returned toward the cigar establish- | 


ment mentioned, and met Russell. 

“You've done well,” said the latter. ‘“ You shall 
have the money. I will walk down to my hotel with 
you! 

The hotel in question was reached in a fow minutes, 
the baggage stowed away, and Russell then proceeded 
to count out the man’s pay, inquiring: 

“ Where has she gone? ” 

“To the Exeter House, sir. She did not seem to 
be very well posted as to where she should go, and so 
I suggested the Hxeter.” 

“Very good—you eould not have done better. Here 
is your money.” 

“ But, of course, you will see that there’s no trouble 
made about the @rumks?” asked the man, as he 
pocketed the mengy, 

“Certainly. I gma going over to the Exeter House 
immediately, to see my sister, and will counteract with 
the landlord any story she may have told him. Have 
no fears—the baggage is all in the family, you know, 
and so good day to you.” 

The-man expressed his satisfaction over the job, and 
went his way, while Ruseell hurried toward the 
Exeter House. 

He had nearly reached the hetel, with the intention 
f passing it and reconnoitering, when he perceived 
Esther emerging from it, leaning on the arm of @ 
gentleman, and the next instant they proceeded down 
the street toward him. 

“Al! I meet her sooner than I expected! ” the vil- 
lain ejaculated, | So much the better! ” 

He assumed an air of the utmost unconcern, saun- 
tering along the street in a pretended obliviousness of 
all external objects. He felt sure that Esther could 
not pass him without seeing him; nor was he mis- 
a4n6l. 

She perceived him when he was yet several rods 
distant, and he became aware of the faet through the 


exclamation of joy and relief that escaped her. Ile | 


looked up, and their eyes met, 
“Is it possible?” he exclaimed, with an answer- 
} , 
ing exclamation and start. “Esther Willis, as I 


live !” 


He sprang forward to meet her, so jubilant at 


Laving brought about a meeting under such circum- 
stauces that it was not necessary for him to simulate 


eagerness. 
“\What an unexpected pleasure to meet you!” he 


said, clasping her hand warmly. “I was thinking of 
you only a few minutes ago, and wondering where 
you might be.” 

” Esther returned his salutation with considerable 
feeling, partly owing to her troubles and desolations, 
and partly to the fact that she really knew nothing 
against him. She then introduced the landlord to 
him, and between the couple the pletter was soon in- 
formed of the loss of the girl's luggage. He expressed 
the utmost surprise and regret. 


“Purned out of doors—your baggage stolen!” ‘he 


finally ejaculated, when he had extorted the outlines 
of the girl’s experiences from her. “This comes of 
not having friends.” 

It was instantly arranged that Russell should look 
after the trunks, and that Esther should go back to the 
Exeter House, and await his movements. 

“ Have no more care or trouble about it, Esther,” 
he said in his gentlest tones,as he drew her arm 
within his, and the landlord led the way back towards 
the hotel. “Fortunately, police, money, and other re- 
sources I know just how to work, go that I ean almost 

romise you that the trunks will be forthcoming in a 
ew hours.” 

On reaching the hotel, Russell saw that Esther was 
pleasantly situated, procured her a book to read in his 
absence, enjoined her not to worry, said that he 
would soon return and report, and then bade her a 
temporary adieu and departed. 

“ Nothing could be better,” was the first thought of 
the plotter, as he walked away. “I must manage to 
kill the next two or three hours, the time I am pre- 
sumed to be busy with the police.” 

He entered a popular billiard-room, and was soon 
deep in the mysteries of this game with a casual ac- 
quaintance. 

Nearly three hours were thus passed, and Russell 
then returned to the street. 

“It is easy to presume that I have stirred up the 
police and made herculean efforts to find the lost bag- 
gage,” he then said to himself. “ Yes, and my ener- 
getic exertions have been rewarded with success, The 
trunks.are found, and it only remains for me to take 
them to Esther, at the same time inventing an expla- 
aation of their recovery.” 


He procured a cabman, led the way to his hotel, and 
| was speedily on his way to the Exeter House, with 

the recovered baggage. 

His triumphant return can be imagined. 
| He took care to get rid of the cabman in paying him 
| liberally for his services, and thereupon followed a 
jgfabulous narrative respecting the recovered luggage— 
Jo narrative which filled the honest landlord with ad- 
| miration, and inspired Esther with the most positive 
| respect and gratitude toward her zealous benefac- 

tor, 

a: feat, Mr. Russell,” commented the host, 
“@nd 1 must congratulate the young lady on having 
gueh a friend to look after her interests.” 

He withdrew, bustling about in preparations for 

dinner, while Esther said to Russell : 

“TI shall never forget your kindness! 

fromthe bottom of my heart for it!” 
“Qh, it is I who am indebted, if there is any in- 
| 4dbtcdmess in the case,” he responded. ‘I had no idea 
| of % you, not having seen a sign of you since 
| you came to London. The fact is,” he added, with 
assumed carelessness, “I presumed thes you were 
alxealy married to Moreland.” 

A look of pain came into the girl's Igminous eyes, 
| aa@ her features were momentarily convulsed with 
; pai, so that ‘Russell paused, but he soon xesumed, 
| p met to notice her emotion : 

“ Dut as yom ere not married, Esther, I doubt not 
| but that Moreland cheers and comforts you, visiting 
| ‘On ag end waiting you fender and consoling 


‘The girl shook her head, answering in trembling 


I thank you 


= Tio, Plantg, 3 Sate not seen or heard from Harry 


| since the day I came to the city! I learn that he has 

failed iv business; or rather that the firm is broken 
up. I know not whether he is living or dead— 
whether he is il, ealling for me——” 

“ Not heard from him!” interrupted Russell, with 
| Well-acted astonishment. “ Why, Esther, you surprise 
me! Not heard frém him or seen hii, when he spends 
nearly every evening at ply awat’s heuse, visiting with 

| Elinor! Jt can't be ible!" 

|  Esthorstarted to her feet, exclaiming in tones of 
terrible anguish : 

“Then he is not ill? He does not sufferer Oh, 
heaven! He has deserted me!” 

Russell's voice was low and soothing in its perfect 
gentleness, as he took Esther's Land, and said; 

“My poorchitd! I have been bitter and unjust 
enough to thivk, when I saw Moreland’s gaiety with 
Elinor, that he had transferred his affeetions with 
your father's fortune!” 

A low moan broke from the girl’s lips, and in her 
wild grief she did not notice nor withdraw her hand 
lying in that of Russell. 

“ He is poor now,” continued the villain, in his soft, 
sweet tones, “and Elinor’s property would not come 
amiss in building up a new mercantile house. I will 
not conceal from you, Esther, that I have feared that 
his ambition would prove stronger than his love— 
that he would care more for a wealthy bride than for 
one whose only dower would be a pure and loving 

heart! Forgive me if I have wounded you, iny poor 
| irk!” 

Esther could not resist the well-assumed sympathy 

| of kis words, and conquering her wild sorrow, she 

, Said: , 

**¥ou do it with a feeling of friendship, for which I 
earnestly thank you, Pierre. It is well for me to 
understand his feelings toward me, else I would go on 
cherishing hope against hope. Oh, he* was 80 good, 
so noble! °f' trusted his‘love as I would-my own! 
I have had feélings of distrust and suspicion during 
the bitterness of the past few days, but I indignantly 
banished them; as false ‘to him and to’ myself! Gh, 
Harry! Harry!” 

She uttered the name of ‘her lover with a wild wail, 

, but Russell soothed her with such tact that she was 

soon able to proceed : 

“T know not what to think. I cannot cendemn'as 
false until I know it—and yet why should he neglect 
me for Eleanor? Oh, a man never loves as a woman 
loves.” 

“ Say not so, Esther,” said Russell, with a passionate 
| energy that sprang from his heart, while the love he 
really felt for her shone in his brilliant eyes, “Con- 
demn not all meri because one has proved himself cold 
and false,” 

Esther understood his allusiom, and withdrew her 
hand from his, as she said bitterly: 

“Oh, Pierre, I am alone—all alone 

“Not so, Esther,” was his reply, his sweet tones 
tinged with a deep sadness that touched his listener's 
heart. “‘I ask no return to my love, I know that 
| your heart is given to another, who, I fear is ‘striving 
| to forget you; but that fact can never cause any dif- 

fereuce in ny devotion to you. Call upon me as freely 

j asa brother. Let me smooth your rough pathway, 

| and be a sincere and useful friend to you. I ask no 


” 








— 
reward, except the happiness of knowing that I hay, 
spared you some pain.” 

To Esther's innocent mind Pierre Russell at thy 
moment seemed a here. His delicate attention, j,i, 
recent service, the hopeless manner in which he spoke 
of his love, all inspired her with a profound pity fo, 
him, as well as contrasted favourably with Morelany; 
apparent negleet and desertion. 

“T accept your friendship, Pierre,” she said, agai, 
placing her hand in his, “in the same spirit in which 
it is offered,. My heart is crushed and torn, and I ay 
weary of the world; but if you want me for a sister 
and if you wil] be my brother, I will take a sister's jy 
terest ii-your‘velfare. We can be nothing more 4) 
each otligy,”: 

As Pigpte Russell bent to kiss the tiny white hanj 
of the ygung gil, a strange light of satisfaction shong 
in hid ge gna a triumphant smile flickered about hi 
mouth, 

He ad gained # footing, and it would not be his 
fault if Le did pot improve it to effect his enti, 
SUCCORS. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
Her nature is soar from doing wrong, 
That she suspects noue. Shakespeare, 
bass aunt and cousim, then, have come t 
town »* asked Esther, after a pause. “I so uude- 


‘ me aunt jbas bought a house, and is living is 


lookg appHared on Esther's face, and she 
si it was se nabaral to compare her own hari 
portion in lifo with the position of her step-motlier. 

“ And— is frequently ?” she faltered, 
sadly, after a te’s 

be uently,” was the pletter’s response. “ Pardon 
me, Esther, for the wo JT am campelied to inilic: 
upon you, but—the fact ig--Mr. Moreland is about tp 
take up his residence with my aunt, she having invited 
him to make his home with her.” 

“ In order to be near Elinor ?” Esther ejaculated, in 
a wailing sort of voice, 

“ Soit seems, since you compel me to state the dis- 
agreeable faet,” responded Russell, with well-feigued 
reluctance. “You know not that I am,” he addei, 
“a cynic, a scorner of men; and you will remember 
that I indicated, the day you came to town, some 
fears for your future. It is my belief, Esther,’’and tle 
speaker's tones grew more low and sweet, while his 
manner seemed full of a delicate and unobtrusive syw- 
pathy, “that in the days when you were an heiress, 
Moreland loved you sincerely, with a sort of gratitude 
to yourself, as well as your father, for the life-long 
benefits conferred upon him. JI say loved you sin- 
cerely, perhaps with a sense of duty, knowing that it 
would please your father-——” 

Esther moaned bitterly, interrupting him, but sooa 
motioned him to go on. 

* Moreland’s recent misfortunes,” continued Russell, 
gently, “have possibly deadened the love that was 
mostly a sense of gratitude; at any rate, he now sees 
that without money from some quarter he must be 
content during his life with a clerkship—must bury 
his splendid business talents in a napkin. As you 
know, Elinor is a showy, handsome girl, and her 
dowry would render her doubly attractive to a man 
who has suffered from recent disappointments and 
been reduced to poverty.” 

Esther made ‘no reply, but the hand that Russell 
still held grew cold, as if the very blood were freez- 
ing in her veins. 

“But it may not be too late yet,” said the villain, 
softly. ©“ You could call at my aunt’s, remind More- 
land of the past, and seek to win him back.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Esther, with womanly pritle, 
her cheeks flushing and her eyes luminous with 
proud indignation. ‘ If he chooses to desert me, I shall 
never follow bim to lay bare my bleeding heart au 
beg Lim to have compassion on me. I do not want 
pity ; I do not want any love that is a part of grati- 
tude, and nothing more; I do not want him to marry 
me because we are promised to each’ other. [fle 
wishes it, heis as freeas air! If his heart has grown 
cold to me, if I am tess lovely in his eyes since 1 have 
been stripped of the fortuue that is rightfully mine, ! 
the governess is of less consequence to iim than the 
heiress—then,” and her face grew strangely earnest, 
and her sweet voice grew resolute, “then it is best as 
itis. I shall be glad to have lost everything to have 
proved his love. If my impressions are true, let him 
go. My hand shall never be held out to tempt b's 
return!” 

Russell regarded the impassioned girl with ardent 
admiration, Lis whole soul doing homage to her bright 
beauty, her pride, delicacy, and feminine character 
istics. The spirit she exhibited but enhanced bet 
charms, and the determination he had formed to make 
her his wife received new strength and impulse. 

“Bat, Esther,” he soon said, in tones that soothed 
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her, she knew not why, “ I did not’ riean to alarm | her taste was so exquisite, and that it so well accorded |home. “I must now reconnoitre Moreland, cover up 


ride. Although I love you so ardently,” and a 


oe re unutferable’ sadness appeared in his eyes, 


Jook 0 


«that love prefers yout happiness to anything else in 
the world. Let me go to Moreland, and without 
compromising your dignity, induce him to return to 


ron.” : 
) No,” said Esther, in a firm tone, “it must not be. 


You wound me, Pierre, by thinking that [ would do 
anything to win him back! The first step must come 
from him, since my lettets have been all unanswered, 
my assurances of love unheeded!” 
é But if he should return to you, you would forgive 
g a” 
gy Esther’s face flushed, and her deep grey 
eves had in-them a look of despairing hepe, as she 


aid : 

, “J would forgive him if his heart had not swerved 
from. me, if he conld explain his silence and neglect 
of me, if I could feel in my inmost heart that he was 
peither false nor fickle! ‘Then, and then only, would 
I wed him!” 

Looking on her spirited countenance, realizing her 
proud and womanly nature, Russell felt her words to 
be true, and that he had gained a sufficient insight 
into her character to enable him to carry ott his plans 
with every hope of success. 

He soothed her by gentle counsels, making no show 
of sympathy or pity that could wound her, but with 
infinite tact and art working up her mind against 
Harry Moreland, yet in such a way that his wicked 
suggestions and falsehoods could not provoke her to 
defend her lover. He aroused her pride so'effectually 
that she banished het tears, repressed all signs of the 
anguish that gnawed at hér heart, and strove to’ be 
self- d and even cheerful. 

“T thank you, Pierre, for yout disinterested kind- 
ness,” she said, at length. ‘You are indeed a friend 
in need——” 

She was interrapted by the entratice of an attendant, 
who anneunced that dinner was almost ready, and 
wished to know if the lady aud getitleman would dine 
at the table dhéte. 

Noticing Esther’s hesitation, Russell commanded 
the dinner to be brought up, and asked, as a favour, 
that no other guests should interrupt them, to which 
the landlord, fancying the couple reconcijed lovers, 
readily assented, and withdrew. 

A neat dinner was soon brought up to them, much 
to Esther's relief, she having dreaded meeting the 
gaze of strangers at the hotel, knowing that her 
pale face and swollen eyes could not fail to attract at- 
tention. 

Russell served’ her with the utmost devotedness. 
She ate merely kecause Russell desired her to do so. 

When they had finished the meal, Russell drew his 
chair close, and'said : 

“ And now, Esther, let me Know your plans for the 
future: What do you intend to do?” 

There was so much protecting interest in his-man- 
ner, that Esther iad no thought of taking offerice at 
his question, and frankly replied : 

“I do not know, Pierre. I suppose IT hid better 
remain here until I can find another situation as 
governess.” 

Russel! shook his head. 

“ Parden me,” lie'said, “ but I cannot refrain from 
advising you'to the contrary. Quiet as is this hotel, 
it is still not the place for a young and beautiful girl. 
In fact, Esther, any hotel’ woul’ not dé. You ought 
to be placed in some’ quiet and respectable family, 
where you would feel at home, and not’ be liable to in- 
sult or any one’s ctriosity. If you attempt proctiring 
another situation as govertiess, your late employer 
would use her influence against yon—for you aré too 
truthful not to say that you’ have already taugtit, and 
in whose family. I advise you to remain quiet a few 
weeks, and recruit your health and strength, while I 
look around for’a home to'suit you.” 

= thanked him warmly for his kindness, and 
said : 

_ “But where can I find a quiet and respectable‘board- 
ing-house, Pierre ?” 

Russell thought a moment, and then answered, 

‘I know of one kept’ by a very-respectable widow’ 
lady, who came originally from tile country, She is 
a motherly old lady, and I can personally recommend! 
her, having boarded with Her several montlis at one 
time. If you'wish we will call‘upon her now and see! 
if she can take you as a boarder.” 

Estherassented, with a look and feeling of relief, 
and hastened to put on her bonnet and shawl, 
which she had laid aside, while Russell went down 
to see the landlord. When he returned he found the! 
young girl ready, and presenting so elegant an ap- 
pearance that he felt a personal pride in her, as if 
she already belonged to him. He surveyed the rich 
Plaia silk dress, thé fine Cashmere sliawl, tlie delicate 
bonnet framing the sweet face, the costly thread veil, 
not forgetting to note the unexceptionable gloves and 
chaussure, and felt a strange pleasure in knowing that 


with his own. 


walk, and could not bear to have you ridé in acommon 
cab. Come!” 

He led the way down-stairs and to the carriage, 
handed her in, gave the order tothe driver, atid then 
took his seat beside her, and they drove quietly'away. | 
“Here we are, Esther,” he said, as they prused | 
before a plain three-storey brick dwelling and alighted. | 
“T hope we shall be successful in securing rooms | 
here.” { 

He rang the bell, which was quickly answered by | 
a tidy-looking servant girl, who ushered the visitors 
into the parlour, after Russell had erdered fhe coach- 
man to wait. 

Esther gave a scrutinizing glance at the apartment, 
and noticed that everything looked neat and homelike, 
but her observations were cut short by the entrance of 
the landlady, who proved to be what Russell had de- 
scribed her—a motherly, honest, kind-hearted woman. 

“Oh, Mr. Russell! she exclaimed, grasping his hand 
with genuine pleasure. “Tam gladtosee you. Have 
you come back to beard with me? ” 

“T have brought you a boarder, I hope, Mrs. Jones. 
Allow me to introduce you to Miss Willis.” 

The ladies exchanged greetings, and Esther flung 
back her veil, while Russell continued : 

“T have brought a friend to you, Mis. Jones, who 
has just been bereft of her father, and who wishes to 
be quiet and retired: She will have no company un- 
less she will kindly allow me to call, aid will need your 
kindest attentiéns. Have you room for her?” 

“ T should always find room for ene of your friends, 
Mr. RusseH,” answered Mrs. Jones: “You were 
always so quiet and gentlemanly, prying me promptly, 
and so ready to lend me money when I got cramped 
for it, with always a kind word to everybody, and 
never disputing of bills, that-I take it as an honour 
that you send your friends to me. And as it happens, 
my best rooms were vacated yesterday. Please to step 
up and look at 'em.” 

Esther leaned on Russell's arm as they went up the 
broad staircase, and were condiicted to a spacious 
chamber, with bedtoom and bath-room adjoining, all 
handsomely fitted up. 

“T like this place,” she said, sinking into an easy- 
chair by one of the lace-curtained windows. “ What 
do you chargea week for board and lodging with 
these apartments, Mrs. Jones?” 

“ Weil, they have always brought me two pounds 
for a single person,” was the response. 

Esther calculated how many weeks’ rest'she could 
afford at the rate of two pounds pér week, and was 
half-resolved-to look further for theaper lodgings, but 
the cleanliness of the rooms, the new air of the furni- 
ture, and, above all; the motherly kindress of the land- 
lady, finally decided her, and she engaged the apart- 
ments, paying for the week-in advance. 

“You had better remain here while I go for thé 
tranks,” said Russell, as soon as the ldndlady with- 
drew on some errand. “ You look so weary that I 
must take good care of you, lest I lose the little sun- 
shine I now have. And now,” he added, as he held his 
hat in his hand, “let me kaow the state of your 
finatices, Esther, I am your friend, you know.” 

With a quivering lip, Esther handed him her 
ape which he opened and examined, finding, to 

is surprise, only a little over twenty pounds in it. 

When he handed it back to her, it was filled, with 
gold and bank-notes. 

Esther noticed its phlethoric condition, and refused 
to accept a penny of it, or further place herself under 
obligations to him, declaring that she had money 
enough for the present, and should earn more before 
her little fund was exhausted. 

In addition to his handsome face and form, Pierre 
Russell had rare persuasiveness, and he now replied : 

“T owed the money to your father, Esther. I 
lived at his mansion for months, and it is no moré 
than just that I should pay for it now. You are under 
ne obligations to me—it obliges me far more than it 
can you.” 

With a gentle persuasiyveness, he forced ler to ac- 
cept the money without experiencing any troublesome 
sense of obligation to him, and then took a temporary 
leave, returning to the brougham, and driving to the 
Exeter House for Esther’s luggage. 

And thus Esther was comfortably settled by the 
plotter, and in such a quiet and graceful way. that she 
could not have possibly taken umbrage at his pro- 
ceedings. 





| friend her in every way in his power. 


He remained awhile with her, encouraging her to 
look upon the bright side of life, and promising to be- 


When he took his departure, with an invitation to 
call often, he felt that his progress in wooing her 
would henceforth be rapid and certain. 

“The whole project goes on gloriously,” he said to 





all my past steps, and go on conquering and to con- 
“T havea brougham in waiting,” he said, when she | quer. ‘If all’s clear, I'll see Moreland in the morning, 
declared herself ready. “I knew you were unable to | bring him over to aunt and Elinor, and soon be the 


lord and master of Esther and her half million !” 
(To be continued.) 








VALLEY OF MEXICO. 


WE began our early march next morning, and kept 
winding round hills covered with thick woods of pines, 
and carpeted with a variety of wild flowers, until about 
eleven o’clock, when we reached a meson on the sum- 
mii of the mountain, and obtained a view of the far- 
famed valley of Mexico. Description is tame when 
one tries to convey the impression which this scene 
usually makes on all who see it for the first time. It 
is certainly the most magnificent view in Mexico: 


| perhaps, of the peculiar description, the first in the 


world. 

At an elevation of about 3,000 feet, the spectator 
sees, as if spread at his feét like a map, the whole of 
the valley of Mexico, its circumference at the base of 
the mountains which forms the sides of the mighty 
basin 120 miles, and at the crest of the mountains 
200 miles. The whole of the plain, from the height 
on which the spectator stands, is distinctly taken in at 
one view, and the most minute details are distinctly 


| defined and delineated, owing to the remarkable trans- 


parency and purity of the atmosphere. The towers 
aud spires of the city of Mexico, twenty-five miles 
distant, are distinctly seen peering out from the foliage 
and trees; almost the only part of the valley where 
trees are to be seen, by-the-by, is that round the city. 
The remainder of the valley presents the uniform ap- 
pearance of @ large green plain, dotted with white 
churches, spires, and haciendaes, and containing several 
| large sheets of water, the remains of the lakes which 
are said to have once nearly covered the whole valley. 
| And several small insulated mountains may also be 
| distinctly discerned, the only large objects that rise on 
the surface of the vast unbroken green plain. The 
mountains of Popocatpetel, and Iztaccihuati, its bro- 
ther giant, rise about twenty miles to the left of the 
spot: where the spectator is standing, though, owing 
to the bright atmosphere and the sun shining on the 
snow, they seem only two or three miles distant: The 
whole of this beautiful valley is hemmed in by a com- 
plete circle of stupendously rugged and dark-looking 
mountains, the rough but sublime setting of nature to 
one of her most inimitable pictures, a most perfect 
combination of the sublime and beautiful. 

Yes, seen from that elevation, the valley of Mexico 
| is a most glorious and magnificent sight, ‘‘ but ’tis 
distance lends enchantment to the view,’ and as we 
descend into it, its beauties vanish. The lakes become 
marshes, the fields are not cultivated, the villages are 
mud, and the inhabitants wretched lookimg peons; in 
rags and squalid misery. 

5 


Tue readers of the Bulletin will doubtless remember 
the old Indian woman who was said to have reached 
the age of 200 years, who resided near Placerville in 
1855, and of whom a long account was given by the 
American yy toh al of that place abont that time, 
and copied into all our journals. This specimen of 
California antiquity was entirely blind, bald and 
toothless, and altogether of a most singular appear- 
ance. Much doubt has been thrown on the story, but 
W. Wadsworth, who is said to have written the ac- 
count of her history and appearance, isa man whose 
veracity and intelligence is not to be rashly impeached. 
This old lady is said to have remembered when thie 
Sierras belched forth fire and smoke, with great rock- 
ings of the earth, and the'sun could not be seen for 
many days. As newspapers were scarce in 1645, and 
white men not in California to record such terrible 
phenomena, the present topography of that part of the 
State offers the only solution of the old woman’s tra- 
dition, and which may not be so entirely devoid of 
truth as might be expected from such a source. 

ArcuBisHop WHATELY’s Hasirs. —Whately was 
of the-great family of smokers, and his pipe, when its 
little voleano was extinct, served him for a book- 
marker. In summer-time he might be seen, of an 
evening, sitting on the chains of Stephen’s-green, 
thinking of “that,” as the song says, and of much 
more, while he was “smoking tobacco.” In winter, 
he walked and smoked, vigorously in both cases, on 
the Donnybrook road; or he would be out with his 
dogs, climbing up the trees to hide amid the branches 
a key or a knife, which, after walking sorhe distance, 
he would tell the dogs he had lost, and bid them look 
for it, and bring it tohim. At table, whetlrer as host 
or guest, he was a stpreme talker: wit, humour, 
learning, pun, fun, sense and nonsense, he poured 
forth with few of the “ brilliant intervals of silence ” 
which other talkers impatiently longed for. It was 
perilous work to grapple with him; but we think that. 





himself, as he sauntered away from the girl’s new 


in contending with an adversary, he often did what is 
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done in warfare, prepare the pitfalls, into which he 
saw his foeman tumble, with infinite laughter on the 
part of the auditors. When merely “smart” people, 
like Lady Holland, snapped at him, as Mr. Fitzpatrick 
remarks, “their teeth only met sparkling granite.” 
There was something of a Johnsonian rudeness about 
him, with exaggeration, for in a drawing-room, 
Whately would, in his forgetfulness, lean back in his 
chair, in front of the fire, and plant his feet nearly as 
high as the chimney-piece. At the council-table, his 
heels would sometimes be where his colleagues’ heads 
were—on the table itself. Chairs perished at his 
coming, for he used them ruthlessly in argument, and 
the carpet suffered from one of his tricks of whirling 
the-chair round on one leg, while he was speaking.— 
Fitzpatrick’s “* Memoirs of Archbishop Whately.” 
CauirorNIA Sritx.—The soil and climate of Cali- 
fornia are admirably adapted to the growth of the 
mulberry tree, in all its desirable varieties, to the 
breeding and feeding of thesilk- worm, and to the pro- 
duction of silk, more so than almost any European 
country, owing to the fertility of the soil and dryness 
of the climate giving a peculiarly rich and nutritive 
character to the leaves of the mulberry tree, which 
imparts a higher, finer, and more delicate quality to 
the silks produced from them. Certificates from the 
highest authorities in Europe show that the Californian 
silk, afler being fully tested, carefully analyzed, and 
compared with European silk, proves to be of the very 
best quality. ; 


OPIUM EATING. 


Orrum is one of those physiological agents which, 
by the mystery of their effects, excite much premature 
speculation as to their properties; and it is to this that 
we must ascribe the extremely incorrect descriptions 
of its,action upon the organism which have appeared 
even in scientific works of good repute. 

One great source of confusion in the popular ideas 
of the action of this drug has been the disproportionate 
attention not unnaturally given to its soporific effects, 
which constitute, however, but a part, and that the 
least remarkable, of its action upon the system. 

In the countries where opium is indigenous, it is 
an article in daily use with the great majority of the 
population, by whom it is employed for a very different 
purpose than that of procuring sleep; in fact, as a 
powerful and rapidly acting stimulant; and in those 
jocalities far larger quantities can be taken without 
producing any other effect than this, even in the coun- 
tries of Europe, where the poppy is only a transplanted 
growth. Taken in still larger quantities, even by the 
natives of Syria and the East, it proves as decidedly 
and poisonously narcotic as would much smaller doses 
taken by an Englishman; and this kind of effect is, 
doubtless, often seen as a consequence of the abuse of 
opium by Orientals. But its use is an important and 
genuine one; it acts as a powerful food stimulant, 
enabling the taker to undergo severe and continuous 
physical exertion without the assistance of ordinary 
food, or on short rations of the latter—a fact to which 
numerous Eastern travellers testify. 

Dr. Barnes relates a striking instance of its power 
to recruit the exhausted frame :—* On one occasion I 
made a very fatiguing night-march with a Cutchie 
horseman. In the morning, after having travelled 
thirty miles, I was obliged to assent to his proposal of 
halting for a few minutes, which he employed in 
sharing a quantity of about two drachams of opium 
between himself and his jaded horse. The effect of 
the dose was soon evident in both, for the horse 
finished a journey of forty miles with great apparent 
facility, and the rider absolutely became more active 
and intelligent.” Dr. Barnes declares that moderate 
epium-eating does not appear to shorten life or to de- 
crease Vigour, an opinion in which he is supported by 
numerous competent authorities on the customs of the 
East—amongst others by Dr. Eatwell, who states that 
the health of the workmen in the opium factories is 
quite up to the average standard, and that the effect 
of the habitual use of the drug on the mass of the 
people (in China) is not visibly injurious. 

To a certain extent, and in certain circumstances, 
the same remarks would appear to apply to natives of 
this country, although the doses taken are, as a rule; 
much smaller than in the East. De Quincey mentions 
the fact that many poor over-worked folk in towns 
like Manchester consume regularly a moderate amount 
of opium; not using it as the means of a luxurious 
debauch, but simply to remove the traces of fatigue 
and depression ; and the experience of the physicians 
who know the poor of London would testify to the 
considerable prevalence of this custom among that 
olass. 

It has frequently happened to me to find out, from 
the chance of a patient being brought under my notice 
in the wards of a hospital, that such patient was a 
regular consumer, perhaps, ofa drachm of laudanum, or 
from that to two or three drachms per diem, the same 
dose having been used for years without any varia- 





tion. And I am assured that the practice is very ex- 
tensively carried on in many parts of the country, 
just in this way, by persons who would never think 
of narcotizing themselves, any more than they would 
of getting drunk; but who simply desire a relief from 
the pains of fatigue endured by an ill-fed, ill-housed 
body, and a harassed mind. 

These instances appear to me inexplicable, except 
upon the supposition that they depend on a kind of 
food-stimulant effect, similar to that which certainly 
is experienced by the majority of Orientals in taking 
opium; and they must be carefully separated from 
that kind of narcotic delirium which is sometimes 
sought for by the literary dilettante, and of which so 
vivid an account has been left us in the “ Confessions 
ofan Opium-Eater.”—“ Stimulants and Narcotics—their 
Mutual Relations, Gc.” By F. E. Anstie, M.D. 





VOICES OF HOME. 


They are the tones that haunt the heart 
With waking dreams of day, 

Until the scul hath borne its part, 
And life has passed away. 


We hear them round the winter-hearth, 
And in the balmy spring, 

And ’mid the scenes of summer mirth, 
And autumn’s laughing ring. 


The traveller hears them on his path, 
In every singing rill; 

Each murmuring tone a power hath 
To charm his spirits still. 

He hears them in the rustling leaves 
That stir i’ the lonely wood, 

And where the vale is filled with sheaves, 
Ripe for the gard’ner stood. 


The orphan hears them in his dreams, 
Still round his cottage-thatch ; 

The sailor, ‘neath the starlight gleams, 
While in his midnight watch. 


The soldier on the tented plain, 
Oft starts with throbbing breast, 

To hear them in the bugle's strain, 
Then sinks again to rest. 


On Life’s wide field of joy and woe, 
Where hearts are bowed with years, 

While travelling in its wintry snow 
And through its vale of tears. 

The softest tones of music stirred, 
To cheer amidst its gloom, 

Are when the soul within hath heard 
Tbe voices sweet of home. 





MY MIDNIGHT SMOKE; 
OR, A DESPERATE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 





Tue following narrative is not indebted in the least 
degree to the writer's imaginative quality; but is 
simply a transcription of a veritable event in his life, 
which happened some thirty years ago. 

In midsummer of the year 185—, I “let ” myself to 
the house of ’Corn, Wheat, and Co., extensive grain- 
merchants, as agent, or more properly “ buyer ;” for it 
was my business, while in the employ of these 
gentlemen, to travel the grain-growing districts, and 
buy up all the corn, wheat, &c., which the raisers had 
not, prior to my calling upon them, disposed of to 
other parties. 

Through the kindness of former employers, and 
several influential friends, I was enabled, upon my 
application for the situation advertised by the Messrs. 
Corn, Wheat, and Co., to put into the hands of those 
gentlemen letters which at once seoured to me their 
unkmited confidence. 

Indeed, so confident was the firm in my integrity, 
that they gave me full powers to negotiate for pur- 
chases according to my own judgment, besides 
putting imto my ‘ands a large amount of funds in 
the shape of blank drafts over their signature, upon 
banking-houses in the different counties, which drafts 
I was to fill out and dispose of as occasion required. 

My mode of procedure in the transaction of their 
business was as follows : 

I first established a store-house in a seaport town, 
or on a line of railroad, and then operated around that 
centre, in a radius, say of thirty to fifty miles, as the 
necessity of the case might demand. 

I de not consider that a further explanation of the 
details of my busi arrang ts would be of 
interest to the general reader, nor is it necessary to 
the comprehension of the incident which I am 
about to relate; therefore I will proceed to the le- 
gitimate subject of this sketch without further pre- 
liminaries. 

In the early part of November, in the before-men- 
tioned year, I established a storehouse, and iu the 





pry sf a few weeks had, as I supposed, a full cargo 

My employers had telegraphed me, desiring that | 
should be as expediti as possible in loading an, 
forwarding the same, as it was very important thy 
the house should get a large supply into the mark 
at the earliest possible moment, in consequence of , 
visit of the agents of several large foreign hous, 
for the purpose of making extensive purchases, 4p) 
I was instructed, in case I should have on hand mor, 
than a cargo, to charter a small schooner, or ap, 
other small sailing craft, in which to transport 4), 
balance. 

In due time the work of loading went speedily 
forward. : 

Anxious to advance the interests of my employer 
for whom I really had great respect and esteem, ap; 
eager to secure their commendation, I had made eyery 
preparation whereby the job might be quickly dg. 
patched. 

At the close of the second day’s operations, I say 
with dismay and disappointment, that the stock o, 
hand would not make up a full cargo for the brig 
This was indeed a bitter disappointment to me—and| 
was well assured that, should the vessel arrive wit) 
less than a full freight, the Messrs. Corn, Wheat, an 
Co. would, not unreasonably, after my . statement ty 
them and their expectations thereupon, be quite in. 
dignant. It was, therefore, with no little perturty. 
tion of mind that I made this unexpected and mos 
unwelcome discovery. 

What wasI todo? Whatcourse pursue? I couli 
not safely detain the brig while I went back into the 
country, yet further than I had already been, to hunt 
up a sufficient quantity to make up the cargo ;—better 
forward the stock on hand than run the risk, bya 
week’s delay, of getting the grain into the market to 
late. And yet to disappoint my employers’ expecta- 
tions of a large shipment! I was in a quandary, 
from which I could see no possible way to extricat: 
myself. 

That evening, however, a I sat in the little bar. 
room of the rude tavern, cogitating upon my dilemma, 
fortune came to my relief. Mr, Frobush, a gentlema 
living about twelve miles, a very extensive grain 
raiser, upon whom I had called to solicit a trade at an 
early day after my arrival in those parts, but whow 
entire stotk had already been engaged to a firm, sents 
messenger to inform me that the party who hai 
bespoken his grain had since failed, and that the entir 
stock was consequently thrown back on his hands, 
and if I was not already fully supplied, he would nov 
trade with me; adding, that as he had already receivel 
a pretty heavy bonus, he could afford to sell at a lov 

ure. 

I fairly laughed for joy when this intelligence was 
communicated to me. Here was a golden opportunity, 
surely, to advance myself in the estimation of my em- 
ployers. My spirits, which a moment before were 
away down below zero, now rose to the other extreme. 
I determined that Frobush’s stock of grain—his whole 
stock—an immense quantity—should at once be mine, 
or Corn, Wheat, and Co's, 

Hastily summoning the captain of the brig, who 
was drinking with his mates in an adjoining room, | 
communicated to him the outlines of my opportune 
turn of -luck, and gave him orders to carry forward 
the further loading of the grain with all dispatch, 
placing the supervision of the work in the hands of 
the first mate. That he should get some conveyance 
down the river to L——, where he would probably 
find a vessel, the larger the better, that he could 
charter for a freight to London. , 

‘Engage a horse of our host here to-night,” I said, 
“and start by daylight to-morrow morning; and use 
the next twenty-four hours to the very best advantage. 
Come, captain,” I added, noticing that his brows were 
slightly contracted, and a look of insulted dignity 
had settled over his sun-browned face, ‘ help me out 
of this, and you shall not fail te receive your reward. 
Won't you?” and I held out my hand, which the 
generous sailor grasped, ail his feeling in the matter 
swept away by my frank appeal for his aid. 

“Why, to be sure I will, Mr. Stanwix,” he returned, 
heartily. “Don’t mind that little cloud, sir; there's 
sunshine enough in my nature, rough as it seems, to 
break through such trifles—don’t mind it, sir. I'll 
attend to this little business for you with pleasure. I'll 
just go and speak for an animal now. Good night, 
Mr. Stanwix.” ‘ 

“Good night, captain,” I said, inwardly blessing 
him for his kindness. 

I next commissioned the landlord of the house— 
whose time was not fully occupied with his duties 8 
host—to engage every vehicle suitable to carry graia 
in the place, and start them as early in the morning % 
possible towards Frobush’s place, following them up 
himself, and engaging other teams along the whole 
reute. I now ordered the horse which had been 10 
my exclusive hire since I arrived, to be saddled, aud 








made preparations for a night ride of a dozen miles. 
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The clock was just on the stroke of eight, as I left 
the door of the inn and mounted the horse—a small 
animal, but one which I well knew possessed both 
speed and bottom. The night was dark—the clouds, 
which bad been gathering all day, threatening in the 
early part of the afternoon to delay our operations, 
now settled lower and lower with their weight 
of moisture, and betokened an immediate and heavy 
fall of rain. 

“ Jt’ll rain in less than half an hour, Mr. Stanwix,” 
said the landlord, who had followed me to the door, 
and was now standing there gazing up at the black 
clouds. ‘ Better wait till morning, sir, It is powor- 
ful dark, and the road *tween here and Frebush’s 
is none of the best to get over, even in a bright day. 
You'd better wait.” 

“No,” I returned, decidedly. “ My business won't 
admit of any waiting. I think I may reach Frobush’s 
before it rains; if I should not, a wet jacket will do 
me no harm, as I am proof against such things. 
[Iunter and I have been over the road twice before, 
and I guess he’s pretty well acquainted with the chan- 
nel. Good night, Mr. Brasher,” and I touched my 
horse with the whip, and rode out into the darkness. 

“Don’t miss the right-hand turning, bout six miles 
ahead!” shouted the landlord. 

“Thank you; I shall remember,” I replied. 

The first two or three miles of the road was, I 
knew, in very good condition, and I pressed Hunter 
into a gallop, aud gave myself up to self-congratula- 
tions and calculations upon the probable favourable 
results which would follow my commendable zeal in 
my employers’ behalf. 

I was just on the point of fancying myself a partner 
in the firm, when I was suddenly aroused from my 
reverie by the heavy drops of rain that had com- 
menced to fall; and at the same time Hunter slack- 
ened his pace, and seemed to pick his way along the 
road with cautious and slow steps. Faster and 
heavier fell the rain, and the darkness was so intense 
that I could with difficulty see my horse’s head. The 
road apparently grew more irregular, and my progress 
was reduced to a slow walk. 

I dared not urge Hunter to a quicker pace, for fear 
that he might stumble and break both our necks. 
And now occurred to my mind the landlord’s warn- 
ing, not to miss the turning which led off from the 
main road to Frobusli’s place. Surely, I thought, I 
must have come a good six miles; but whether the 
horse had instinctively turned to the right at the 
proper place, or kept straight on, I could not possibly 
determine. 

I strained my eyes in the vain endeavour to distin- 
guish surrounding objects—nothing but inky blackness 
met my sense of vision. I judged at this point by the 
condensed silence, as it were, and a sound as of rain- 
drops pattering on the leaves, that I was passing 
through a wood. 

Then I felt assured that I had missed the road, for 
Thad passed through no grove or forest on my previous 
visit to Frobush’s. This state of affairs was certainly 
very unpleasant under the circumstances; and I had 
just decided to turn my horse’s head and retrace our 
steps, when I discevered, simultaneously with Hunter, 
— glimmer of light some few yards in advance 
or us, 

To say that the sight was a cheering one would 
bat half express the gratification that I experienced 
upon observing this sign of human existence grow- 
ing out of that chactic darkness. My jaded horse 
gave a low whinny and quickened his steps towards 
the point from whence the light proceeded. 

In two or three minutes I found myself before a 
habitation—the style of architecture, the extravagance 
or plainness of which, owing to the darkness, I could 
not determine—and in another moment I had, with 
the butt of my whip, rapped smartly upon the sash of 
the window which emitted the rays of light. A door 
was quickly opened, and a man appeared at the open- 
ing. After the usual salutation, I said: 

“TI believe I have missed my way, sir. I am on 
the way to William Frobush’s—is this the direct 
road?” 

“William Frobush! But, bless me!” said the 
man, interrupting himself, “get off from your animal 
and come in out of the rain. I dismounted and stood 
in_ the doorway, holding the bridle in my hand: 
“William Frobush—William Frobush—why, sir, 
you're at least thirteen miles from his farm. You're 
on the road to W——; and Frobush lives in M—. 
Yes, it’s a good thirteen miles to Frobush’s.” 

‘Well, thought I, so much for trying-to catch old 
Time by the forelock. 

“ Where did you come from, if I might beso bold?” 
asked the man, who stood staring at me curiously. 

“Well,” I replied, “I left Brasher’s tavern, in 
s—, at eight o'clock, intending to reach Frobush's 
to-night, but-———” 

“Yes, I see,” interrupted the man; “missed the 
turning in the dark.” 

Phew! 


“Just sc. Thirteen miles! How are your 





accommodations, sir? Can you put myself and horse 
up for the night?” 

“You're right welcome—right welcome to sich as 
we hev, though poor they be. Come in, sir; I'll take 
your animal. Here, Ralph, take this here hoss round 
totheshed. Gin him a bit of a wipin’ off, and some 
corn, will ye?” 

The person summoned appeared, took the bridle 
from my hand, and led Hunter away. 

As Ralph, as the man had called him, passed me in 
the doorway, I could not help noticing his extraordi- 
nary height andmuscular proportions. I glanced up 
at his face, but in the dim light could only see a huge 
mass of dark, bushy hair and whiskers. 

I turned and followed my host into the house, 
which was within rude and unfinished. He was an 
elderly man, rough and homely in his speeeh and 
looks, but, I judged, frank, generous, and industrious. 
I was somewhat surprised at the order and neatness 
which was apparent about the room; and, notwith- 
standing there was no other person visible than the 
man who had welcomed me and the tall fellow who 
had taken my horse to the shed, yet I instinctively 
felt that a woman’s hand had arranged and beautified— 
if I may use the expression in this connection—the 
apartment. 

My judgment, or instinct, was verified in a 
moment by my host’s opening a door at my left, and 
calling : 

“ Here, old woman! aad you, Olive! here’s a stran- 
ger wants somethin’ to eat, and a bed to sleep in; so 
git up, both on ye.” 

In a few minutes both mother and darghter issued 
from the bedroom, and were soon busied in preparing 
me a meal of bread and fried pork, notwithstanding 
my earnest expostulations to the contrary. The old 
lady was a very respectable, motherly-looking old 
woman, and her appearance and language led me to 
think she had known more prosperous days. Olive, 
the daughter, was a fair, brown-haired girl, with mild, 
pensive eyes, and a sad cast of countenance. If there 
was any passion or enthusiasm in her nature, it was 
not outwardly manifest, but covered under the cloud of 
her life. 


Scarce half an hour had elapsed when I was invited | 
by the mother to seat myself at the table, which was | 


covered with a clean cloth, where a plain, but whole- 


some meal was set out, and to which, I must confess, I , 


did ample justice, notwithstanding I had eaten a hearty 
supper at Brasher’s hardly three hours before. While 
I was eating, Ralph came in, and took a seat near tle 
window. 

“ Rain now, Ralph? ” asked my host. 

“No,” replied the man, in harsh, gruff tones; “the 
clouds are breaking away overhead, and the moon will 
be shining as bright as ever in an hour’s time.” 

Good, thought I. The work will not be delayed to- 


morrow. 

After finishing my supper, and thanking the family 
for their kindness, I rose, went to the door, and looked 
up tothe sky. The clouds were indeed scattering, 
and the moon’s rays were tinging their ragged edges 
with silver light. Turning back into the room, I ob- 
served that as my business was very important, and 
time to me, under the circumstances, of more value than 
comfort, I thought I had better start again, and try to 
reach Frobush’s that night. 

To this proposition, however, the old people would 
not listen. The road was just as bad, they said, as 
it was when I passed over it an hour before, notwith- 
standing the rain had ceased, and I should enly get 
myself into further trouble. 

‘‘ Besides, sir,” joined in Ralph, “I noticed your 
pony was lame in a foot, as I led him round to the 
shed.” 

“ We kin keep ye jist as well as not,” said the old 
man, in akind voice. 

“ Yes,” said his wife, “and give you an airly break- 
fast, and start you on your way—at daybreak, if you 
want.” ; 

“You had better remain,” pleaded Olive, her mild 
eyes glancing up into my face. 

I finally determined to accept their hospitality, and 
take an early start in the morning. 

We sat and chatted another half hour, during which 
I naturally explained my urgent business at Frobush’s, 
and also the capacity in which I was engaged, remark- 
ing upon my former extensive purchases of grain, my 
employers immense business, etc., etc. Upon consult- 
ing my watch, I found that it was already after ten 
o'clock, and as I was tired, and beginning to yawn, I 
requested to be shown to my bed. 

1 found that the room occupied by tho two women 
when I arrived had been set to rights and assigned to 
me. To this I expostulated in vain. My host and 
hostess assured me that there was plenty of room in 
the house, small though it appeared, and that I would 
oblige them by accepting the apartment. Of course I 
could not demur after this, and entered the room at 
once. As I d through the door, I turned 
partly around to bid the several members of the 








family “good night,” and to my surprise, caught 
Ralph’s eyes fixed upon me with an expression 
so full of wickedness, that a chill crept through my 
whole frame—as though the life-current flowing 
through my veins was swiftly congealing. I had re- 
marked during the evening that Ralph’s features were 
quite repulsive in their repose, but now I thought they 
d an expression of malignity. I did not appear 
to notice the circumstance, and cast my glance in 
another direction in search of Olive, and was still more 
astonished to discover the young lJady’s eyes fastened 
upon Ralph’s face with a look of anxiety and fear. 

When I had entered the apartment and closed the 
door, I sat down on the edge of the rude, but clean- 
looking bed, and fell into a strange and horrible train 
of thought, in which I fancied myself attacked by the 
Hercules-like fellow in the adjoining room, his object 
being to rob me of the drafts in my possession ; that 
I determined to lose my life sooner than part with the 
valuable papers; that I struggled desperately with 
the ruffian, was nearly overpowered, but finally over- 
came him. 

I could scarcely suppress a laugh as, by a strong 
effort of the will, I disengaged my mind from its fan- 
tasies. What absurd ideas, I mentally exclaimed! 
And my ridiculous imagining concerning his eyes— 
how foolish! Why, what possible motive could he 
have in regarding me with any such expression as I 
had attributed to him? And even supposing that he 
had any evil designs against my life or the property 
in my charge, was it probable that he would have run 
the risk, by a chance discovery on my part of this de- 
monstratiou, of forewarning me? Reasoning thus 
while I was throwing off my garments, I had pretty 
well persuaded myself by the time I was comfortably 
laid out in bed, that what I had observed, if indeed it 
was real, was attributable to some other cause, and 
directed against some other object than myself. 

In vain for the next two hours did I woo, with all 
the persuasive powers of which I was master, the 
goddess of sleep. Not asmile would the fickle jade 
bestow on me. 

I placed myself in every position which the human 
form is capable of assuming; I forced my mind to run 
in channels of thought which I had heard would 
certainly conquer wakefulness, and resolutely closed 
my eyes, determined not to open them again tilt 
the courted power had touched my lids with her magic 
wand. 

But all to no purpose. 

Some stronger influence than hers was upon me, 
which she could not overcome. 

And now the same unpleasant reflections that had 
disturbed my mind two hours before began to return, 
with a seemingly concentrated force. I must banish, 
by some means, these brain-visions. But how? They 
seemed to cling to my mind as pertinaciously as did 
the Old Man of the Sea tu the back of the unfortunate 
sailor. 

Ah! a lucky thought at last—an infallible eradica- 
tor! I would get upand indulge in a smoke—not the 
feeble, unsatisfactory puffing of a cigar, but from my 
favourite meerschaum—my faithful, cheering, sympa- 
thizing companion of the past three years ! 

Was it coloured ? 

Coloured! amber and wine-tinted, reader—more 
exquisitely superb in its radiance than the fairest gem 
sparkling in royalty’s diadem! sweeter than kisses 
from Bacchus’s wine-stained lips! more soothing and 
cheering in its influence than the breathings of an 
Italian maiden’s melody ! 

Thoughtless that I had been—a ten minutes’ siesta 
would have calmed my excited mind, and lulled me 
to sweetest repose at the first; and my neglect of 
this customary evening indulgence had probably 
caused all my imaginings and wakefulness which had 
been so annoying. Yes, I would smoke! 

I arose, partially dressed myself, and producing my 
pipe and tobacco-pouch from my portmanteau, filled 
the capacious bowl with genuine “ Turkish.” But I 
would not sacrifice decency to comfort—I must not 
scent the ladies’ bed-chamber with the fumes of tobacco. 
Swinging open the heavy board shutter—the only 
glazing the window could boast—I stepped quietly 
out on the greensward. Upon glancing around I 
found that 1 was at the back of the house, and at 
a little distance—some ten or twelve rods—stood the 
rude shed where I conjectured my horse was housed. 
After lighting my pipe, I strolled along towards this 
apology for a stable, with the intention of looking 
aiter Hunter’s comfort, and giving him a measure of 
grain, that he might be in condition for an early and 
rapid drive in the morning. Everything around me 
was still and silent as a graveyard; even the yellow 
leaves of the stunted oaks at my right were motionless 
and quiet; and the great round moon, white and 
pure as silver, rode through the mid-sky. 

I had nearly reached the shed, and, under the in- 
fluence of the hour and the tranquillity of the scene, 
was just repeating Hamlet’s solilogny—* Now is the 
very witching hour of uiglt,” etc.—when suddenly I 
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fancied that I heard a man’s voice proceeding from 
the interior of the shed. I instantly stopped and 
listened, to assure myself that I had not been deceived. 
No; I again heard the sound, and in a louder, deeper 
key than before. 

What can this mean ? I asked myself—at this hour 
—in this region? 
paired hither to sleep, giving up their beds to the 
women, as they had given me theirs; and I was about 
to turn in another direction when a second thought 
suggested itselfi—why shonld they be awake now? 
My mind was unaccountably disturbed. I could give | 
no satisfactory auswer to Reason’s last inquiry. Seme | 
power, the expression.of whose influence seemed like 
that which had forced me to wakefulness, now urged 
me forward to an investigation of the cause of my 
alarm. I approached the rude shed with noiseless 
footsteps, taking care to keep inits shadow. Placing 
my eye to a crack between the ,rongh boards, I en- 
deavoured to penetrate the darkness within, but in 
vain; I could not distinguish an object. I next | 
placed my ear to the crevice. Great heavens! the | 





Well, perhaps the two men re-} 
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part of the house, instead of effecting an entrance to 
my room, as I was fearful they would do, by the win- | 
dow from which I had gained egress. Had Ralph taken | 
the latter course, I should have been obliged to save 
my life by instant flight,and leave my effects in their 
hands—for the present, at least. 

I remained in my position a minute,.perhaps, after 
they had disappeared, fearful lest one or both might 
return and discover me before I had re-entered the 
room. ‘hen I turned and rushed towards the house. 
A moment would suffice, when I had once gained the 
apartment, in which,to prepare myself for the recep- 
tion of the assassin, forI did not doubt that Ralph 
would undertake to perform the murderous deed 
aloue. 

I reached the window—threw one leg over the low 
sill—my head, shoulders and body were inside, and I 
was just in the act of drawing the other leg after me, 
when. the door, which was directly opposite the window, 
was quickly but softly swung back, and to my instant 
horror, the Herculean figure of Ralph darkened the 
aperture. Ome glance seryed to show him about 


first words I caught, in the harsh tones of Ralph’s | how matters stood; in his judgment, probably, I had 


voice, thrilled me with horror: 

“T tell you he must die. Our fortunes are in that 
bag of his—five thousand pounds at least, perhaps 
more.” 


become. alarmed, and .was about to make my escape 
with the coveted treasure. With a look which 1 shail 
never forget to my dying day, and a muttered curse, 
he dashed towards me, his right hand, clasping a long, 





Here another voice, which Lrecognised as that of the 
old man, broke in, but his tones were so low. that I only 
caught his concluding words: 

“ No need of killin’ the youngster. 
money without doing that, Ralps.” 

“Yes, you old fool!” .exclaimed Ralph, in an 
angry tone, “and stand trial for;it, No, no! my 
name’s Ralph Hurtle—and Ralph Hurtle don’t do 
things in that way! Now, this is the easiest job I 
ever had on my hands. ‘This chap comes.here in the 
night, unbeknown toanybody but our little family ; we 
will kill him and his horse, bury ’em, deep; secreie the 
money; swear to the women folks that he started back 
before they were up—do this, and who'll) be the wiser, 
hey?” 

“ Well, but—I—the fact is, Ralph, I don’t want the 
chap’s blood on my hands,” persisted the old man, in a 
voice that I fancied trembled with some emotion, 

“ Blood!, ha! ha!” sneered Ralph, sinking his voice 
so low that, it was with difficulty I could hear his 
words. “You old hypocrite! you area fine,one to 
whimper over a drop of blood. Why, your hauds.are 
red now with that Jew pedler’s blood, who came here 
on just such a night as brought this youngster, but 
who now sleeps yonder under the lee of the, cliff, while 
his pack x 

“Hush, Ralph—for God's. sake, hush! I didn't 
strike a blow—you know I didn’t! ” cried the old man, 
interrupting his companion in his fearful disclosure. 

“Qh, no! you didn’t strike, but you stood by and 
saw the deed done—you paid for.your farm with his 
gold—you dressed your wife and gal in his finery— 
you dug his grave—you. ” 

“No mere—no more, Ralph! .Q@h, my ,poor old 
woman, and the gal, how they would curse me if they 
knowed!” groaned the old man in,a tone of agony. 

“ Well, well, old dad—for you know Olive and I will 
be married next month, and then you ,wid/ -be.my dad 
—don't take on so—I shan’t blow on you to the women 
folks. But, you see, I meed a good share of this 
iellow’s money for a marriage portion to, my wife— 
aud you need a share, too, to.stock. your farm here; so 
we must have it—and youmust do your part of the work. 
Remember, now, no flinching. Why, it’s only a good 


We can, get his 


; murderous-looking butcher-kunife. 

For an instant I was‘ paralysed at the extremity of 
| my situation—but it was only for a single pulso-beat 
| of time, for I am not a coward. The necessity for 
| quick, decisive action was so apparent that, without 
hesitating to forma single idea as to the course I 
should pursue, only feeling that my time to die had 
surely come, with the simultaneous determiuation, 
desperate as it may appear, to sell my life at its great- 
est cost—with these mad thoughts flashing through 
my brain, I leaped,; with the blind fury of a lioness 
pressed to her death by the hunters inher lair, to- 
wards the huge villain, and met him with a,force which 
he little anticipated. 

lam a small.man—hardly of the medium size—but 
| Supple and wiry, aud possessing mo mean degree of 
; natural strength; but at that moment I seemed, pos- 
| sessed of twenty times that strength; I felt that I 
could successfully, cope with my giant adversary. 
Aye, had, there been a whole legion of desperadees 
menancing meat that moment, each as towering and 
niassive,as the xuiian before me, I should have un- 
hesitatingly dashed upon them,. charged as my soul 
was with a,desperate fury beyond all control. 

I had not the slightest thought for my peril or the 
almost inevitable consequences: attendant upon my 
mad course, My sole thought was that before me 
stood.a power for my destruction—a, power, neverthe- 
less, which I must combat with, all the energy of 
mind and muscle and sinew whieh I. possessed. 
Therefore, ere Ralph had regained his equilibrium 
and presepee of mind after the.severe and, stunning 
shock I had given him, I had, with my left hand, 
clutched his windpipe with a grasp that, on the 
threat of an ordinary man, would have instantly 
stopped |his breath and taken ,away all power of 
action. But not so with my. geni-like , antagonist ; 
the advantage I had gained only seemed to give him 
additional.strength, and to render him more furious. 

“Curse you,” he gasped in a; husky tone, ‘take 
that!” .and ;the huge villain, towering head and 
shoulders abeve me,aimed a blow atamy breast with 
his knife. 

But the stroke did not, reach me; for with a quick, 








smart blow of my knife, and it's all over.” 

I wished to hear no more My mind was perfectly 
steady—no fear, no auxiety. My peril was now naked | 
before me, and I was ready and williag, nay, eager | 
to meet its onset. I would punish this ruffian Ralph | 
as he deserved; I would save the old man from being | 
an abettor to another orime; I would rescue the gentle | 
Olive from a fate which IL doubted not.she dreaded 
more than the approach of even death itself. 

My plan wasalready formed. I had, upun retiring, 
placed my revolver—a Oolt's—under my pillow—a 
habit of mine always when travelling. 

I weuld return to the apartment, arm: myself with 
the weapon, and, secreted behind the dresses hanging 
on the wall, shoot the villain as he was in the act of 
searehing the bed to take my life. I must be.sure my 
tirst shot should be a fatal one; forif I should miss my 
aim, er only wound him, he might spring upon me, 
and with lis giant strength get the advantage, and 
finally consummate his purpose. 

With. this hastily formed plan, I had just turned to 
leave the spot, when, to my extreme disgust, the two 
men quitted the shed at thesame moment. Silently I 
drew back into the shadow, and watched with beating 
beart-their movements. 

Ralph was still talking earnestly, though in tones so 
low, that I could only now and then catch.a word or 
syllable. 

Finally they both started forthe house. Greatly to 
my satisfaction, I saw them pass round to the front 





sidelong blow, I struck his arm as it descended, half- 
paralyzing that member, and sending the weapon 
ringing agaiust the opposite wall. 

“ Devil!” he muttered, between his set teeth, “ you 
shall pay for that blow with your heart's blood. Dur- 
gin, Durgin, I say, bring my knife. Quick, he's 
choking me—quick, Durgin!” 

There was no. reply to this.summons—no assistance 
rendered him. 

I spoke no word; \I do:not know ‘that I had a 
thought. I did not evenseem sensible of the terrible 
struggle in which I was engaged. The blow by 
which I had crippled the ruffian’s.arm, and saved my- 
self frem the intended stab, was totally without voli- 
tien on my part; and although I remember giving 
the blow, and remarking the effect, I have no recol- 
lection of observing that he was. about to strike. A 
saving power—for I can give it mo other name— 
seemed to rule aud direct my actions without regard 
to the mind. 

Suddenly, however, I seemed to recover my individ- 
uality—to understand my situation, and tocomprehend 
the hopelessness of the struggle. Pain. was the medium 
which had restored my consciousness, as it were, for 
Ralph’s powerful grasp was now at my throat, and the 
suffocating torture was growing more intense with 
every instant. In vain, with all the power which my 
already strained muscles were capable of, did I com- 
press his throat witiin my grasp. As well might I hope 
to strangle a boa-coustrictor, with my feeble strength, 


—— 
asmy antagonist. In vainI tried now,,to utter my 
last words on earth—a curse on the wreteh who yw. *" 
thus about to send my soul before its Maker, unogy. 
fessed and,unprepared. But even then, when Deat}, 
skeleton form loomed in mid-air before my distendag 
eye-balls, ready to clutch, with his bony fingers, jj; 
anticipated victim, a flame of hope, like jhe hy 
brightening flicker of an expiring candle, kindled j, 
my mind. I thought of my revolver under my pilloy, 
But, cruel chance! the bed itself unluckily stovd at tls 
opposite side of the room. Could I disengage mysqj 
from the villain’s grasp? No—that was utterly jn. 
possible. But I must—must reach that bed; my |i: 
was there. I might force him, by degrees, towarj 
it. My life and strength muzt hold out: wi 
this was accomplished. He would be ignorant of way 
motive, and would not, therefore, see the necessity ¢ 
thwarting my purpose. 

Slewly, inch by inch, every instant an age to me, dij 
I force the ruffian’s huge form towards the lei, 
Nearer and nearer to the desired point did we approach, 
until with my right hand I could almost touch the pil. 
low. Auother half footandIl wassaved! But—I shudie; 
when I remember it—at this critical moment, whey 
my desperate hope was nearly realized, when another 
minute of reason and strength would have given m 
back to life, even then I felt the death-chill grasp wy 
limbs, and my reason toppling from its throne. My 
eyes seemed dropping from their sockets, and the veius 
in my forehead seemed bursting, one by one. I strove 
once more to arouse my dying faculties and wasted 
power for another effort—the last. In vain! I tried 
to cry out—the sound gurgled in my throat. My arus 
dropped powerless by my side, and I should have sunk 
on the floor at Ralph’s feet,had he not, seeing my 
helpless condition, dashed me on the bed, and with 4 
horrid curse and muttered threat, sprang across the 
room for his knife, 

The instant my throat was free, and I had drawn a 
single respiration, 1 knew that I was saved. Reasia 
and strength returned as by magic. As quick a 
thought, and, while the raffian’s back was towards ine, 
I turned the pillow and grasped the revolver, aai 
though time was.so precious, I could not refrain from 
pressing its trusty berrel to my lips... The click! 
click! of the trigger as I .cocked it, startled Ralph. 
He turned quickly, holding the recovered, knife in 
his hand, and met the muzzle ef the weapon pointe! 
full at his head.. A .cry of terror burst from lis 
lips, and for an instant,he stood there motisules 
and rigid. as a statue. Then, with an imprecation au 
a howl of despair, his knife uplifted and his fierce eys 
fastened .upon my wn with a furious glanee, le 
dashed witlthe fury of an enraged bull towards me 
Ere he had taken the second step I fired, and the huge 
ruffian fell, shaking the house to its foundatious. 
HL vg fell exhausted and .almost senseless, . beside ihe 

y. 

Thus ended, dear reader,.my desperate, struggle for 
life. I might.expatiate upon the events that followed 
—the entrance to the room of the old man and females 
of the house, who.were aroused by ,the,report of wy 
pistol, and the .kind attentions 1 received at tir 
hands; my setting out at an early hour, attended by 
Durgin, and my arrival safely at Frobush’s; my pur- 
chase, at a great bargain, of his immense stock of 
grain, and its speedy transmission to S——;_ the 
pleasure and satisfaction of my employers, and my 
reward, &c. J.5.1L. 





EMPLOYMENT FoR WomeEN.—Hairdressing and cut- 
,ting offer a gvod maintenance to clever, industrious 
women with capital. Hairdressing can be learnt very 
easily,as hairdressers are in the habit of teaching 


ladies’-maids for a premium. It is more difficult 
learn haircutting, as mon are trying to keep this trade 
exclusively in their own hands, and will not teach it. 
Several women, however, ave learned, and can teach 
it. \A clover, quick woman might learn the art by 
having her own hair out three or four times at different 
shops, and going with her friends to see their hair 
cut. Weknow several ladies who much dislike having 
their hair dressed or cut by a man, and, if a woman 
was to open a smart shop in a good art of London, 
and advertise, she would probably get much custom. 
The Soeiety for the Employment of Women would 
probably recommend her, and be glad to send her 
apprentices. T'here are also, probably, openings 12 
large country towns. One very respectavle person has 
set up at Stockton-on-Tees, and is doing well, lav-ng 
employment enough for her two sisters as well 
as for herself. She goes her rounds into the country, 
visiting smaller towns and gentlemen’s houses. It 
would be necessary to join wig and frizette making, 
&c., to the hairdressing, and also to sell combs, 
brushes, pomatum, &. We believe that womeu with 
capital might often obtain an entrance into business 
by purchasing the goodwill and shop-of a tradesmau 
about to retire. It would always be absolutely neces- 
sary to serve for at least six months in the shop % 





an assistant before paying the money, as no one cvuld 
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possibly know low to conduct a business without ex- 
rience; this atrangement would, moreover, prevent 
deception with regard to the amount of business trans- 
acted. Surprise is often expressed that women, when 
left unprovided for, do not more frequently enter 
domestic service, and it is sometimes hinted that since 
they do not choose to become servants, they cannot be 
in very great distress; the truth is, domestic service, 
like everything else, requires special training, and can 
seldom be entered upon after early youth. 
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PATHAN WAR-DANCE. 


Here is an account of an entertainment which few 
readers could have witnessed: 

The officers of the 20th Regiment, Punjab Infantry, 
lately entertained their guests with an exhibition of 
the sword-danees of the warlike tribes serving in the 
regiment. The performances began with the war- 
dance of the Pathans. The pipers and drummers, 

gine Pathan musiciats, supplied the weird and 
monotonous music, to which the dancers kept time 
with their paces, movements, and the brandishing of 
their tulwars. 

The danée was a sefies of studied attifudes, timed 
steps and advances, accempanied with various draw- 
ing-cuts and rapid brandishing of the tulwar over- 
head. ‘The movements were continued in a circle 
around thie group of musicians. The rap’d whirlings 
of the tulwars, and the swift and telling euts which 
the dancers laid about them, naturally raised a dread 
in the minds’ of the spectators that the dancers would 
injare themselves or their neighbours, But nothing 
could exceed the extraordinary tact with which the 
dancers, when they approached each other, guided 
their tulwars, without reducing the velocity or the 
variety of their flouris: 

The Pathaxs were succeeded by the Punjaubee 
Mussulmans, whose display was less warlike lbiut more 
skilful. Two tall-and lithe men engaged:iu single 
eombat apparently, advancing and retreating, and 
whirling, their talwars with surprising rapidity over 
their heads and shoulders; aad under their arms, ex- 
hibiting mruch power and pliability of wrist and 
shoulder. 

One of the men subsequently performed a series of 
singular and grotesque feats with the tulwar; forming 
an arch of his body with one hand and one foot on 
the ground, and the face uppermost, and propelling 
himself round in a cirele with the othier foot, he exe- 
cuted @ variety of the most astonishingly rapid flou- 
rishes with his tulwar, to the imminent risk of his nose 
and ears, 

Standing erect on one foot, and closing his eyes, he 
whirled his body round rapidly, and while so engaged, 
sheathed and unsheathed his tulwar in a variety of 
positions, before him, upon his forehead, upon his head, 
and behind his back. 

A number of men then engaged in a round 
dance with tulwars, similar to the dance of the 
Pathans, : 

The next performance was a more peaceful dance, 
with shields, but without tulwars. ‘I'he dancers 
hopped and skipped around the pipers, keeping time 
with the music, and noting the conclusion of each bar 
by simultaneously stooping down and striking their 
shields ow the ground. 

The Dogras, a less warlike tribe, inhabiting the 
territory of the Maharajah of Cashmere, concluded 
the exhibition with a fencing match with short sticks. 
The combatants had each two sticks; whieh they 
used together, employing both hands ix perforthing 
the same movements with both sticks. Keeping time 
with the music, they executed with great dexterity and 
precision a variety of blows and guards, advances‘and 
retreats, and other feints. 





Ascext or Moxt Branc my A Sinete Day.— 
Mr. A. W. Moore, writing from Chamouni, says: ‘It 
has Litherto been customary for persons making the 
ascent of Mont, Blanc to devote two days to the ex- 
pedition, the first night being passed’ either in. the 
cabin on the Grands Mulets, or the still more.wretched 
hut on the Aiguille du Gouté, Thiscourse necessitates 
a very large supp!y of provisions and the engagement 
of porters at considerable expénse, to carry them. up 
to whichever night-quarters may be ‘selected. I 
therefore venture to trouble you with a few notes of 
an ascent made on Saturday, the 2nd inst.,,.when I 
had the pleasure of proving. the practicability of ac- 
complishing the whole distanee in a-single day, thereby 
avoiding the uncomfortable night-quarters, materially 
reducing the charge for provisions, and entirely ob- 
Viating the necessity for porters: Accompanied: only 
by my guide, Christian Almer, I left the rough, but 
clean little inn known:as the Pavilion-Bellevue, above 
the Col de Voza, at 2 a.m, reached the top of the 
Aiguille du Gouté at 10:10 a.m., and: the summit: of 
= Blane, vid the Bosse du Dromadaire, at 3.5 p.m. 

he descent to Chamouni was effected by the ordinary 


route of the Corridor, Grand Plateau, and Glacier des 
| Boissons. 


By 9.30 p.m. we were within half an hour 
of the village of Chamouni, but in the darkness 
missed the way through the lower part of the forest ; 
and although, as we subsequently saw, the track was 
close to us, were unable to extricate ourselves till day- 
light.’ But for this unfortunate contretemps, Chamouni 
would have been reached by 10 p.m. The excessive 
time occupied by the expedition (twenty hours, in- 
cluding halts to the extent of only one hour and a 
half) was caused by the unusually dangerous condition 
of the Aiguille du Gouté, the ascent of which took 
two hours longer than ustal, in consequence of the 
rocks being coated with ice. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a pedestrian in good condition might 
fairly hope to accomplish the entire ‘course’ in eigh- 
teen hours. I may mention that my provisions for 
the day, including three bottles of wine, cost the sum 
of 82f., and that, although the mountain hat not been 
before ascended this year, Almer had no difficulty in 
leading me up and down, utiaided.” 


—_—_—e 
CATHERINE SEDLEY. 


A MAGNIFICENT room in the palace of King James 
of England is the scene where our sketch is laid. 

verything which can mark kingly splendour was 
gathered within tliose four falls. The hangings were 
of superb green velvet, starred with old, and the couches 
and chairs were of the same rich and’ costly material. 
At the immense windows the curtains weéte of heavy 
silk; pattly shaded with others of richly -embroidered 
lncé,/and looped back with coils of gold cord and long 
tassels, hanging to the floor. Throxgh the interstices 
of lace and silk folds’ the park conld be seen to advan- 
tage; the deer lying beneath the gratid’ old oaks of 


their branching antlers in the beautiful little ponds and 
mimie lakes that gave them lovingly back to view. 

Superb flowers, arranged in vases of raré crystal, or 
in porcelain set in gold fillagree; stood upon little ebony 
stands, senttéred here and there about the apartment, 
their fragrance enhanced by the addition of the most 
subtle scents sprinkléd upon their leaves, and filling 
the air with almost overpowetitig odours. 

A low frame of ebeny, supporting a slab of the 
purest white marble, partly covered by a cushion of 
emerald velvet, stood between the windows. On this 
lay the tiniest specimen of that breed of dogs now called 
King Charles’ spaniel. The long silken ears hung 
over the edge of the stiall cushion, and flung their 
leneth of matted floss upon the white marble. 

Near this was a small writing-table, and beside 
it was a chair, the richness, beauty, and immense 
size of which might have been easily mistaken for a 
throne. 

Its o¢cupant was a woman whom it is difficult to 
describe. A glitter of diamonds from brow to girdle, 
a cloud of lace, a pair of tiny shoes, embroidered with 
seed pearls, a sheen of richest satin, a mantle of royal 


shone and glowed. 


no plumpness nor dimples upon the hands atid arnis, 
long, thin, and’ with almost an orange’hue pervading 
the slirunken skin. 

One beauty‘in that’ array of ugliness'only served to 
make itscoutrest conspicuous, and did not redeem it 
in’ the least. The eyes’ were full, black, and lustrous 
—wide-open; fearless; insolent eyes; Over which the 
lashes: never seemed to droop. People wondered if 
they everslept. 

There was an uneasy expression wpon the face, that 
spoke of sorhe’wild wish’ ungranted—something be- 
yond all: these rich surfouridings, of which she was 
not quite seeute. The frequent’ nervous’ clasping of 
the thin’ hands} so tight thet the sharp points of tlie 
diamonds entered the flesh and brought tiny blood- 








= upon the fingers, sliowed' that all'was not right 
within. g 

“Oh,” she murmured, passionately, “why was I 
not made beautiful? With beauty, I would have 
Aared any wortian on earth’to'take his heart from mie. 
Nor shath it be; ever now. » T will not brook it. By 
the heavens above, I will show this proud foreign 
dame that she is* only second to me, ‘after‘all. Ho, 
my littlepage, what ‘liave you'theré? Quick, boy!” 

‘Phe child’ was: about’ to’ kneel, to present'a letter 
upon the silver salver on which he held it, but her 
impatienee prevented this act, and she eagerly 
snatched it from the tray, tearing it open and seeming 


the Whitehall domain, or gazing at the feflection of | 


purple, combined at the throat with clasps of gold | 
of rarest workmanship—these were the ontward | Catherine!” said a voice in her ear. 
adornments, and they fitted the place where they | 


But the brow beneath the diamonds was low, | 
seamed, and irregular; the neck and‘ throat, seen by | I only yielded to the tiresome entreaties of two people, 
glimpses through the rich lace and at the broad | who are not your best friends, to make the proposition 
opening of the mantle, were yellow and dingy- | they desired me to present you. And you answered 
leoking. ‘There’ was no: fairness nor beauty in the | it just as I supposed you would, and by my faith in 
face, no grace nor majesty in the lean, angular form, | woman, I can adore thy trust and devotion, if not thy 


The next moment the paper she held was torn into 
small bits, and scattered like snowflakes over the 
chair ond the floor. The little spaniel threw them off 
his silken ears, upon which a cloud of them had 
alighted ; buf, for the first time; sho did not try to 
soothe his annoyance. 

She sprang to her feet, and paced the long room up 
and down, up and down, with rapid steps, and a 
heightened colour on her sallow cheek. 

Could this be Catherine Sedley, the bold and inso- 
lent rival of Mary of Modena? or was it one whose 
soul was lashed by furies ? 

Wer quick, sharp breath, or some movement of her 
dress, disturbed one of the little fragments of the 
paper she had torn. It alighted just before her, and 
her eye caught the words, “ Leave Whitehall and go 
to a house in St. James’ Square.” 

“ God’s death !” she shrieked out. “ Does he think 
to compel mein that way? Does he think I will 

ive place to that soulless, insipid apology for a queen ? 
Go from Whitehall? Never! I will never give up 
what I have sacrificed my soul for. Pitiful, heartless 
man. How dare he ask me to go away? Go to St. 
Jamés’ Square? Not if all his myrmidons stood at 
my back!” 

She paused in her passionate speech, and two great 
shining tears—seemingly too large for mortal eyes to 
contain—swelled the brilliant orbs, and rolled, un- 
wiped, upon the saliow cheek. 

She arose and walked again, forth and back, until 
the tide of impetuous feeling had caleied itself down. 
Then she sat down to the little table, and drew an 
ebony writing-de-k towards her. With hands that 
trembled like slender reeds, she wrote upon a narrow 
parchment, folded itin a silken envelope, and fastened 
if with gold wire twisted around it. 

“ Herbert, take this to the king. See that thou 
| givest it to no other hand, not even the queen’s,” 

Her tears were dried up in the hot flush that came 
up when she spoke of the queen—her hated rival in the 
king’s affections. 

“He will write me another cold, calm note, in an- 
swer to my words of fire,” she said, aloud. “ He 
has not the courage to come to me and say, ‘ Catherine 
Sedley, Task you to give me back my heart, that I 
may repent and seek heaven before it is too late.’ 
Andif I say, ‘ What of her who has sinned with you?’ 
he will reply, ‘ Being a woman, there is no hope for 
you, in life or death.’ Aud how know I that there 
is?” 

This mood lasted not long, and another succeeded. 
She resumed her wild walk across the room, wringing 
her hands, and exclaiming bitterly against those who 
had widened the distance between her and the king. 

“By heaven! they shall rue the day when they 
first interfered with Catherine Sedley. No matter 
who set the ball in motion, queen, courtiers, or con- 
fessor, they shall taste my power, feel my revenge, see 
me set above tliem in his affections—ay, and in state, 
too! There have been kings ere now who have re- 
pudiated queens, and taken dearer ones to the throne. 
And I am dear to himn——” 

“Dear? Yes,dear as the breath he draws, my 





The king had entered unheard, and now stood 
| beside her, his arms encireling her. 
“T knew you would never leave me, Catherine, and 


beauty.” 
_A scornful smile curled the lips of the woman before 


im. 
“Beauty! beauty! When did I ever think of being 
called beautiful? No, if I have beeti proud, it has 


been of otliér things than that. I have no beauty, 
and I am glad of it. They cannot charge your notice 
of me to a pretty face. Beauty! I despise it!” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the monarél. “You can’t 
afford to'despise it, Kate. You don’t despise your own 
beautiful eyes. If you do,I shall chide your bad 
taste. ‘T'o me'the stars of heaven are not so dear.” 





| 


The words fell lovingly on the ears of the deeply- 
excited woman. A faint flush rose to the sallow 
cheek, mhaking it almost beautiful. The restless look 
softened away from the lustrots eyes, leaving them 
moist and gentle; the tightly-clasped hands relaxed 
their liold on each other, and one was laid, half fondly, 
on tke shoulder of her royal lover. 

Had it not been for tlie hated itiage of Mary of 
Modena, that cartie between her and the king, turning 
all lier joys and hopés to poisoned chalices of rivalry 
and hate, she would have been happy then, even in her 
degradation as the king’s favourite. 

“ And you love me still?” she safd, half tenderly, 
half triumphantly. 

“Love you, dearest? love you’? See, Catherite, 
my love personifies itse!“ in deed. Know that from 





to devour its contents’ with those bold black eyes. 


henceforth you are Countess of Dorchester, with al) 
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the rights and advantages that belong to the title. 
Are you pleased, satisfied ? or is there more that I can 
do tliat will assure you that you are beloved? ” 

“Beloved, but not honoured! Oh, why wasI not 
a village maid, and you a delver of the sod? Or why 
was I not a queen, and you a low-born peasant, that I 
might raise you to my throne? ” 

“ Ah, Kate, that is where the shoe pinches, is it ? 
Well, it is too late to make you queen of England, 
but you are queen of England’s king—loved far better 
than her who owns the name. Seeing that Ican do 
no better, thou must be content, sweetheart.” 

The honour he intended her was very soothing to 
her ambition and flattering to her love; but she knew 
how dangerous wuuld be its acceptance. She refused 
it, decidedly. 

Perhaps the king was not wise enough to weigh 
the perils this rank would give his favourite. Led 
away by his mad passion for a woman whose native 

wers were so superior, and whose courage, affection 
for himself, and singular intelligence had chained him 
faster than any merely beautiful woman could have 
done, he stayed not to think that he had placed her 
upon a precipice which, though crowned with flowers, 
held danger, perhaps death, upon itsedge. And spite 
of her denials, he continued to foree it upon her ac- 
ceptance. 

Countess of Dorchester she must and should be, and 
her answer then was silence. He interpreted it as ac- 
ceptance, and said so. 

“ On one condition. 
and I will say yes.” 

“We promise our Countess of Dorchester all she 
asks of us,” was the response. 

“Then promise me never to write when you are 
tempted to give me up, as you were but now, but 
to come to me and speak it in your own voice. If we 
must part, give me the mournful satisfaction of a 
parting hour.” 

“Tt shall be so, Catherine; but why talk of part- 
ing? In our love calendar there are no such days 
marked, for which we ought to be deeply thankful. 
Now farewell, sweet countess.” 

She saw him shut the door, and then, in an agony 
of shame, repentance and grief, mingled with jealousy, 
hate and exultation, she threw herself upon the floor. 
In that moment, had the means of self-destruction 
been at hand, she would have taken her own life. 

But other hopes and wishes came into her heart. 
Despite the perils which her good sense told her were 
involved in her new rank, she was gratified by its 
bestowal. 

It might be a week after this, that the qucen sat, 
attended by a single lady-in-waiting. What a contrast 
was presented in her face and that of her rival! 
Eyes, black and lustrous as Catherine’s, a complexion 
like the creamy leaf of the African lily—as purely pale 
as that unrivalled flower—exquisite hands and arms, 
and a head perfectly shaped and gracefully set upon 
the fair, beautiful neck, it could not be denied that 
Mary of Modeva was the Queen of Beauty. 

Beautiful, even in her deep sadness. She well 
knew how the infamous passion of the king had obli- 
terated all love of the queen from his heart; and she 
had enough of the woman to feel the insult to herself, 
and enough of the queen to resent it deeply. 

Mary had retained one Italian lady about her, who 
was very dear to her; and who, without descending 
to be a spy, was interested enough in her royal mis- 
tress to give her information of that which it deeply 
concerned her to know. 

It was this very evening that the devoted girl had 
whispered in the queen’s ear what had transpired 
some days before—namely, the king’s offer of making 
Catherine Sedley countess of Dorchester. 

Of course this ennobling of one who had so deeply 
injured her had sunk into Mary’s heart with a weight 
like lead ; and when next she met the king, although 
she believed herself brave enough to assert her rights, 
she broke down at the first indignant word, and burst 
into tears of mingled rage and woe. A stormy scene 
followed, in which Mary avowed her determination to 
enter a convent. 

“T will not stay here to have my peace destroyed, 
my sight insulted, by that bad, wicked woman. When 
I am gone, wake her Queen of England if you will. 
I shall be beyond the reach of knowing or caring if 
she usurps my place. Let her wear the crown— 
already she wears the crown of infamy; and infamy 
and England, I begin to think, are hopelessly united.” 

Between the two women, the king was at his wits’ 
end—which was not, in truth, far to reach, never 
having done a wise thing in his life. But there was 
ne healing for the terrible breach between them, un- 
less he would part from Catherine. 

At length he promised her that he would give her 
up; although it was with much dismay that he re- 
membered, a moment afterward, that he had given his 
word to the newly created countess that when driven 
to this strait, he would take his farewell in person. 
How could he keep that promise? He knew well 


Promise to grant it, my king, 


enoug! that, if he saw her, he should be unequal to 
the task of telling her to depart. And this was his 
farewell :— 

“ CATHERINE,—They have conquered me at last! I 
know that I promised to tell you in person, but I can- 
not. Too well I know that I should again yield to 
your power. One look from you would subdue and 
bring me to your feet. Farewell, then, too dearly 
beloved! Had we never met, we should not have had 
this bitter, bitter parting.” 

Catherine had been expecting her royal lover, and 
was wondering at his unusual delay. Something of 
prophetic import might have mingled with the sadness 
which cast a deeper shadow over that unlovely face. 
The burning eyes were cast down, withdrawing all 
the light that ever shone there. 

“He comes not!” she said, almost wildly, as she 
started up from her chair and began pacing the room, 
as was her wont to do when agitated by any strong 
emotion. 

Already she saw, as if by some clairvoyant power, 
what was coming to her. Her whole frame shivered 
as with ague, and drops of agony stood upon her brow. 

She was not surprised nor startled by hearing a 
child’s soft, pattering, footsteps. upon the tessellated 
floor; nor when the little page knelt before her, with 
a tiny note in his rosy fingers. 

But the passionate and indignant grief that had 
been welling in her heart burst all bounds when she 
read the words which to her were like a death-war- 
rant. Curses loud and deep, frightening the little 
child, who still knelt, as if transfixed to the floor, came 
up from her heart. 

To his terrified cries were added the mournful 
howlings of the little spaniel, whose proffered caresses 
she had spurned with a blow such as had never fallen 
before upon the graceful littleanimal. 

Catherine had a kind heart; and when the burst of 
passion had had its way, she soothed and caressed her 
little favourites, winning them both back to loving 
confidence again, 

Yet.again and again she broke forth with a stormy 
grief, like the wail for the dead: 

“Oh, heaven, he gives me up—he gives me up for 
ever!” 

The child, unused to such scenes, silently found his 
way out of the apartment. 

‘Lhe spaniel ran after him, frolicking as if there 
were no grief in the world, and half-an-hour after- 
wards, Catherine’s attendant found her stretched on 
the floor, in a long, dismal swoon, that seemed like 
death itself. 

A bright morning shone over England’s palaces and 
cottages. 

A vichly-painted boat was fastened to the Whitehall 
stairs, into which a lady, closely veiled, descended, and 
was insjantly rowed toward a yaeht, which soon 
steered ior the Irish Channel. 

That was the time which the lady’s kingly lover 
had declared was “not in their love calendar;” it 
was “ the parting hour.” 8. K. 


Fiowers.—Are there any people who entertain a 
real affection for flowers? If so, then how does it come 
to pass that flowers at one time the greatest favourites 
are, after a few years of popularity, no longer looked 
at; in commoa parlance, gone out of fashion? Our 
great nurserymen are the first to find out in which 
direction the taste is tending; as soon as a plant 
ceases to be inquired for, they get rid of it at any priec, 
to fill its place with the few favourites of the public; 
and the effect is, that plants which were seen in every 
garden, though their price was high, become extremely 
scarce, and finally disappear altogether from the nur- 
series. Lndeavours are now being made to persuade 
us that it is but a depraved taste to admire flowers at 
all; that it is the foliage on which nature has lavished 
the greatest beauty, and that here real taste has proper 
objects for gratification. ‘The ferns were the first of 
this class of plants which gained a footing amongst us. 
The elegant and graceful tracery of their foliage was 
so bewitching that a perfect rage for them sprang up, 
and during the last ten years more books have been 
written about them than since Botany became a 
science. The success which the ferns achieved was 
the greatest triumph of flowerless plants over flowers 
ever recorded. It was the commencement of a rage 
for fine foliage plants, as gardeners call them, of that 
phyllomania now spreading through the length and 
breadth of Europe. All plants with variegated leaves 
became much sought after. A species which would 
not be looked at if preserving the natural green of its 
foliage, became at once an object of interest if labour- 
ing under a kind of albinism so as to make it appear 
mottled. But white and green was not enough to 
cause variety; the eye wanted more; and during the 
last few years the whole of the globe, inhabited and 
uninhabited, has been searched for plants with leaves 
having more than two colours,—if possible, all those 
of the rainbow. The search has been productive be- 








~ aa 
yond expectation, and we have now in our caladiun, 
arums, begonias, marantas, cannas, and others, an q). 
less series of these favourites. The latest developmen: ;; 
hyllomania seems to be decidedly towards large ,,,; 
He ra plants; all that are soft and weedy are ;, 
be cast aside. Here horticulture has lit upon iney. 
haustible stores, and amongst them the most majexi, 
of all known plants, the great palm tribe. 


THE SCOTS GUARD. 


Accorp1nG te the old courtly creed of France, tj, 
privileges of the Scots Guard had an eminence thy 
partook of sacredness. Twenty-four of them we, 
told off as the special protectors of the royal pers, 
They took charge of the keys of the chamber whe, 
the king slept, and the oratory where he paid his ,). 
votions. When, on a solemn progress, he entered , 
walled town, the keys were committed to the custo); 
of the captain of the Guard. They guarded his hy; 
as he crossed a ferry, and were essential to the supp; 
of his litter when he was carried. On ordinary og. 
sions two of them stood behind him; but in affair; ,; 
great ceremony—the reception of embassies, the coy. 
ferring high honours, the touching for the king’s ey), 
and the like—six of them stood near the throne, thr. 
on either side.. It was deemed a marked honour: 
them that the silk fringe with which their halber, 
were decorated was white—the royal colour of Frano 

There is something melancholy beyond descripti,, 
in contemplating the condition of a country, the vii; 
treasures of which had to be confided to the fidelit 
and bravery of hireling strangers. If there was , 
fault in theaffair, however, it was not with the Sco. 
they were true to their trust, and paid faith wii, 
faith. 

On their side of the bargain, too, there is somethin: 
touching in the picture of a hardy high-spirited n.. 
robbed of their proper field of exertion at home, ay | 
driven to a foreign land, there to bestow the ente:- 
prising energy that might have made their own illu:- 
trious; and serving a foreign master with the single- 
minded fidelity that had been nourished within then 
by the love of their own land and kindred. But i: 
must be admitted that their hospitable patrons mai. 
their exile mighty comfortable. When the lank yout 
left behind him the house of his ancestors, standing») 
grey, cold, and bare, on the bleak moorland, it wasn: 
to pass into hard sordid exile, but rather to exult iv 
the prospect of a land of promise or Eldorado, ani 
faithfully was the promise kept ; for the profuse ho:- 
pitality and lavish generosity of France to her guests 
is a thing hardly to be elsewhere paralleled in histor: 
It was but just that it should all be requited wii 
sound fidelity andardent devotion.—* The Scot Abroai, 
by John Hill Burton. 











DeaTH oF A NosLe BULL-FIGHTER.—Spain nov 
mourns the loss of one of her celebrities, Cowt 
Vimioso, who has recently died at Lisbon of an affec- 
tion of the brain. The count was one of the most 
expert bull-fighters of the day, and frequently dis- 
played his skill and address when any “ representa 
tion” was given for a charitable purpose. 

How An INDIAN FiNps HIs WAY THROUGH THE 
Woops.—H. D. Thoreau, in the account of his ex- 
cursion through the woods of Maine, tells the follow- 
ing of his Indian guide, Joe Polis :—‘ I asked hin 
how he guided himself in the woods. ‘0,’ said he, ‘! 
can tell good many ways.’ When I pressed him 
further, he answered: ‘Sometimes I lookum site 
hill,’ and he glanced toward a high hill or mountain 
on the eastern shure; ‘great difference between tlic 
north and south; see where the sun has shone most. 
So trees—the large limbs bend toward south, Some- 
times I lookum locks’ (rocks.) I asked what he saw 
on the rocks, but he did not describe anything in par- 
ticular, answering vaguely, in a mysterious or drawl- 
ing tone, ‘ Bare locks on lake shore—great differenc 
between N. 8S. E. W. side—can tell what the sun has 
shone on.’ ‘Suppose,’ said I, ‘that I should take you 
in a dark night right up here into the middle of the 
woods, a hundred miles, set you down, and turn yo" 
round quickly twenty times, could you steer straight 
to Old Town?’ ‘0, yes,’ said he; ‘ have done pretty 
much the same thing. I will tell you. Some years ag" 
I met an old white -hunter at Millinocket ; very g00! 
hunter. He said he could go anywhere in the woods. 
He wanted to hunt with me that day, so we start. W’ 
chace a moose all the forenoon, round and round, til! 
middle of afternoon, when we kill him. Then I said t? 
him, now you go straight to camp. Don’t go round an! 
round where we've been, but go straight. He said! 
can’t do that; I don’t know where Iam. Where yo" 
think camp? I asked. He pointed so. Then I laug! 
at him. I take the lead and go right off the other 
way, cross our tracks many times, straight camp. 
* How do you do that?’ asked I. ‘O,I can’t tell you, 
he replied. ‘Great difference between me and while 
man.’ 
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Tue mania for collecting postage stamps has rage‘ 
as violently in France as in England, if not more so. 
It is confidently affirmed that some traders who pro- 
cured stamps from the English colonies and other 
distant countries have realised from 4,000/. to 6,000/., 
and that they are still making money. The French 
have a saying, ‘Il n’y a pas de sot métier,” and this 
stamp selling proves it. Of itself it seems wondrous 
silly; but consider the profits to those who carry it 
on! 
THe King of the Belgians, whose health seems for 
his age to be comparatively excellent, is on a visit to 
the Emperor Napoleon at Vichy, and it seems to be 
understood that his journey has some political end, 
According to one account, his object is to recement the 
British alliance with France; according to another, he 
has been requested to give his advice on the succession 
to the Mexican throne, his son-in-law being childless, 
As the adviser of the Coburg family, and the only king 
in Europe since the death of Frederick of Denmark 
who is sincerely Liberal, the old monarch possesses an 
influence which Napoleon is precisely the man to feel. 
It is to be remarked that the demi-official papers of 
Paris are incessantly talking about the emperor’s 
“perfect health,” and that his majesty seems to avoid 
work very judiciously. 

Wer Paint Aanp Crinoitnes.—In the Sheriffs’ 
Court case, Levy v. Bartlett, a lady sued for 2/. da- 
mages, the value of a dress spoiled by wet paint in 
entering defendant’s shop. There were no boards up 
to protect dresses, but a shopman called out “ Beware 
of the paint” after the dress had touched it, and the 
lady in turning round at the warning got her dress 
stil more damaged. The defendant maintained that 
the unusually large crinoline was the cause of the ac- 
cident ; but the sheriff said he could not punish a 
woman for wearing crinoline: plaintiff could reply 
that she was entitled to follow the prevailing fashion, 
If the tradesman wished to protect himself particularly, 
he ought to put up a notice, “No ladies with large 
cripolines served in this shop.” Verdict for plaintiff, 
with costs. 


THE 


BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 
—— 
CHAPTER XLV. 


With him went Danger—— 
. * * . * 


Next him was Fear all armed from top to toe, 
Yet thought himself not safe enough thereby, 
But feared each shadow moving to and fro. 


Tue insecurity of railway travelling was fully 
demonstrated in Girling’s case. 

He was completely at the mercy and in the power 
of aman, the most charitable interpretation of whose 
dangerous eccentricity is tosay that he was labouring 


under a severe and aggravated attack of incipient | 


madness; and not only Girling was at the mercy of 
this individual, but a train full of passengers, who 
never for a moment suspected the terrible fate which 
was hanging over them. 

The little old man considered Girling effectually 
disposed of, and continued his self-imposed and mur- 
derous task with alacrity. 

The tow he had been shredding was torn upin a 
heap of considerable size, and was placed upon a seat in 
the neighbourhood ef the window, where the rush of 


air would be likely to seize it, and fan it, whenalight, , 


into a furious flame. 
Just as he had drawn a box of matches from his 
pean for the purpose of beginning the conflagration 

e 80 fondly contemplated, the train entered a tunnel. 
No sooner had the funereal shadow enveloped. them, 
than a singular reverberating noise, like continuous 
volleys of musketry, was heard. - This sound always 
arises in a tunnel when a train is going at speed. 
It is the echo of the thundering crank and the grind- 
ing steel. 

With a demoniacal smile, or rather grin, the 
Slomekin applied a lighted match to the tow, which 
caught fire on the instant, and began to burn with 
frightful rapidity. 

At this crisis Girling returned to consciousness, but 
the fierce glare nearly blinded him. He shut his eyes 
again, and resigned himself to what seemed his 
inevitable doom. 

It seemed to him that nothing could save him. He 
was too much bruised and hurt to jump to his feet 
and renew the contest. All he was able to do was to 
mutely protest against the insane outrage on life and 
Property which his erratic fellow passenger was bent 
on committing. 

He was firmly persuaded that the Slomakin was 
mad, because no man in his senses would condemn 
himself to a horrible, painful, and lingering death. 
To have consigned others to so terrible a fate would 
have been intelligible; but to suffer the pains of death 





and the miseries of martyrdom one’s self, for the sake 
of an idea, was so palpably the act of a maniac, that 
Girling began to wonder how it came that the little 
old man was allowed to be at large. 

It was a melancholy moment for Girling, as he lay 
upon the hard boards of that second-class carriage on 
the London and North-Western Railway, travelling at 
express speed towards Kirkdale, fired with ambitious 
designs, and hoping to humble once more the haughty 
pride of the wicked—but charming—Lady Brandon. 
He could not forget that he had once loved her, and 
his passion had not entirely evaporated during his 
long and tedious illness. He had pressed it deep duwn 
into bis heart, and confined it there; but the superin- 
cumbent weight could not altogether smother the 
sparks of love which stil! smouldered. 

Who shall say how far his resuscitated ambition 
was about to lead him, or what wild fantastic notions 
were already climbing like parasitical creepers around 
the tendrils of his heart ? 

But now—everything—his ambition, his hope, his 
pride, his expectation of the future, were all to be ex- 
tinguished at one swoop by the act of a madman. In 
all probability, in ten minutes’ time, all that would be 
left of him would be a few charred bones and smoking 
cinders. 

He blamed himself for his foolish precipitancy in so 
eagerly embracing the offer of two pounds made him 
by the Slomakin. He ought to have known that the 
very fact of a loan being proffered in that strange way 
was sufficiently suspicious to have justified him in at 
ence rejecting it. He wished devoutly that he had 
done so—for it was cruel to rise from a long-pro- 
tracted illness, only to be burned alive in a railway 
carriage. Better—far better—have died in his bed, 
or have perished in the river Thames during his 
feverish swim from bank to bank, or have succumbed 
in the hospital through the effects of the shot received 
in his struggle with Sir Lawrence Allingford. 

The tow burned, as tow always does burn, fiercely 
and quickly. The sides of the compartment had 
caught the flames, and were already alight. The wood 
crackled, and the paint rose up in huge blisters on the 
roof, 

Suddenly Girling sat up on his elbow and held his 
breath, 

Was he mistaken, or was there a sensible decrease 
in the motion of the train. He had not prayed to 
heaven for many long years, but now he opened those 
lips, unused to the passage of a prayer, and poured 
out his soul in supplication, with the meek earnest- 
ness of a little child animated by that pure faith which 
has a motive-power over mountains. When he con- 
sidered his death certain, he did not care to pray 
for the averting of what he looked upon as inevitable ; 
but now that there was a prospect of salvation, he en- 
deavoured to accelerate and bring about the wished- 
for result by all the means in his power. 

The Slomakin did not appear to notice the decrease 
in the rate at which the train was progressing, but to 
Girling it was more and more perceptible every 
instant. 

A grating sound fell upon his ears; he placed his 
head on.alevel with the flooring of the carriage, so 
that he might ascertain the cause more easily. 

He started up with a cry of joy. There was no 
doubt about it now. 

‘The breaks were down. 

For some reason or other, best known to himself, the 
guard was about to stop the train. 

Let the wood grate and grind against the swiftly 
revolving wheel. Let the steam be shut off, and the 
engine reversed, for there is no time to be lost. In 
another five minutes many lives will be sacrificed, and 
the injury will be irreparable. 

Still in the dingy, smoky, black—awfully black, and 
dismal tunnel, 

Ah! a ray of light slants along the damp-laden 
wall, followed by another and another, until the whole 
flood of welcome light gushes into the sombre pre- 
cincts through which the train is travelling. No forty 
miles an hour now though—hardly ten—hardly five. 
It will soon come to the standstill, More than one 
anxious head is obtruded from the windows to ascer- 
tain the cause of the unexpected stoppage. Pater 
Familias, aroused by theslackening of the train, wakes 
up, and rubbing his eyes, exclaims : 

“What, Rugby already. Good travelling, sir, 
certainly !” 

“T hope it isn’t an accident,” timidly remarks Mrs. 
Mildmay, a lady patroness in Leamington, 

“Dear me! what can it be?” cries Lady Snuffkins 
to little Miss Toddy, the nursery governess, and little 
Miss Toddy respectfully replies that she cannot 
venture to offer an opinion, and gets snubbed for her 
pains, a process of social extinction to which she is 
getting used. ’ 

“ Decided case of break-down, sir,” observes Mr. 
Loom, a commercial traveller in the dry goods line, to 


his travelling companion, Mr. Cotton, who is “on 


commission” for Brindleby and Bagg, of London and 


Manchester, who replies that he is also of opinion that 
it is “a case.” He looks as if he was not quite sure 
whether it is not a “decided case;” but on con- 
sideration, he determines not to further support the de- 
claration of his friend, who takes off his hat, and looks 
out of the window. 

The Slomakin now discovers that the motion of the 
train is rapidly decreasing ; he casts a scathing look at 
William Girling, as if he thought him mysteriously 
connected in some way with the stoppage. The fire 
does not burn so fiercely, because there is little or no 
wind to fan it, but still it burns steadily, and has 
seized upon the roof of the carriage, where it is pur- 
suing its devastations in an alarming manner. ‘I'he 
little old man had, by his thoughtlessness, destroyed 
all chance of succeeding in his novel and devilish 
plan. It had never entered his calculations, that if he 
lighted the tow in a tunnel, the blaze arising from its 
consumption would be thrown on the walls, But it 
was so, and it was this shadow which had caught the 
guard's attention. He had been looking out of the 
window of his break van, and to his surprise le per- 
ceived a red and ruddy glare, which lit up the train 
and the tunnel. He knew that it could arise from no 
proper or regular state of things, and it at once occur- 
red to him that some carriage had accidentally caught 
fire. Instantly communicating with the driver of the 
engine, he signalled him to stop, and put down his 
breaks with all the alacrity of which he was capable, 
but to stay the rushing progress of an engine drawipg 
a train at an express rate is no easy matter. It isa 
work of time, and so it happened that the train emerged 
from the tunnel before it could be brought to a stand- 
still. Had the Slomakin acted with a little more dis- 
cretion he might have succeeded in his iniquitons 
design. If he had merely been suffering from an 
obliquity of moral purpose, he would have thought of 
the risk ef detection he ran, through an illumination 
in a tunnel; but like most men whose minds are dis- 
eased, he made an error in his calculation. He left 
behind him the link which alune could complete the 
chain, and the consequence was, that with all his in- 
dustry and his cunning, he found his efforts frus- 
trated. 

With a jerk and a groan, the train pulled up, and 
all was excitement and confusion. The engine, with 
a hissing noise, began to let off steam, and creaked 
and sighed after the manner of iron horses when at 
a stand-still. The guard was tlie first to alight, and 
he passed quickly down the line to ascertain the cause 
of the fire which had occasioned him to order the 
stoppage of the train. He stopped opposite Girling’s 
carriage, and opened the door against which he was 
lying. Without a moment’s delay he dragged him 
out, and laid him upon the bank. The Slomakin, 
seeing that his scheme was frustrated, and that he 
stood no chance of immortalizing himself during that 
journey, jumped from the carriage, ran past the 
guard, and dashed down theembankment. Girling, 
perceiving this adroit movement on his part, wishing 
to assist in the rascal’s capture, and desirous of ex- 
culpating himself in the eyes of the officials, exclaimed, 
| in a loud tone: 
bes. 3: That is the miscreant! 

him!” 

Two or three passengers, who had followed the 
guard’s example in speedily alighting, commenced the 
pursuit. The guard could not join them, as it was 
highly important that he should at once extinguish 
the flames. 

Having gained the bottom of the embankment, the 
Slomakin turned round, glaredangrily at those follow - 
ing him, shook his fist at William Girling, and, 
after muttering some incoherent and unintelligible 
phrases, started off at a swift pace across the country. 
The stoker of the engine had joined the pursuers, 
whose number amounted to seven in ail. Bending 
his head and setting his elbows well into his sides, 
the Slomakin made an excellent race, and those be- 
hind him saw that if he could “ stay,” their chance of 
overtaking him was but small. Not a word was 
spoken ; but all were straining every nerve and every 
sinew. The stoker headed the pursuing party, but 
the rapidity with which the Slomakin ran, excited the 
admiration of all. Nearly everyone in the train had 
alighted, and formed into little groups on the side 
of the line, from whence they watched the race with 
great interest. 

Some of the passengers wero sitting down—some 
grouped round the burning carriage, which the 
guard and the engine driver were endeavouring 
to rescue from its impending danger. They had 
borrowed a couple of railway rugs, and dipping them 
in water obtained from the engine, threw them upon 
the flames, which were soon, by these means, partially 
got under, and rendered less formidable. There was 
every prospect of the fire being extinguished before 
the Slomakin was captured. 

The latter individual had, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of his pursuers, shown some symptoms of fa- 
tigue, or, at all events, he had slackened his pace, 
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whether as a ruse or not it was impossible tosay. At 
a moment when they least expected it—and after he 
had allowed them to come within a few yards of him 
—he made a short cirenit and doubled upon them, 
leading back again for the line, only the point he 
made for was about a quarter ef a mile above the 
place where the train was standing. 

The excitement now beeame intense, and no 
one doubted for a moment that he would soon 
be captured. He did not fatigue himself by any 
great rapidity in his mode of progression; he con- 
tented himself with keeping his enemies a certain 
distance in his rear; but when he reached the embank- 
ment again, he scrambled up it with the agility of a 
wild cat, and before any one could divine his inten- 
tion, he ran quickly down the line, and jumped upon 
the engine, with the mode of working which he 
seemed to be tolerably familiar, for he at once turned 
the steam on, and, to the consternation of every one, 
the train began to move as the wheels of the engine 
slowly revolved, but his triumph was short-lived. 
He had forgotten that the breaks were down, and 
that there were a dozen men ready to spring at 
him, and dislodge him frem the place where he had 
gained an advantage as temporary as it was important. 
The stoker jumped upon a step and mounted the 
engine before it had gone far, and felled him to the 
ground. He rolled over the side of the engine, his coat 
being caught by the wheels, and he was remorselessly 
dragged under, before the slightest assistance could 
be rendered to him. In this terrible emergency he 
uttered the most piteous cries, but they soon ceased, 
and when the body of the Slomakin was once 
more exposed to view, he was a shockingly mangled 
and mutilated corpse. 

A sigh and a shudder were the only tributes paid to 
his memory, and Girling, who had recovered from his 
hurts by the application of a little brandy, taken in- 
ternally, was besieged by eager questioners, who 
wished to be enlightened on various points connected | 
with his perilous journey. 

He was the hero of the hour. 

He answered all the questions that were. put to 





him disingenuously and to the best of his ability. 


men holding commissions in her Majesty's service, at 
home and abroad, are famous for; and, in spite of the 
heat, both the husband and wife found themselves so 
comfortable that they were unwilling to leave the 
place so soon as they had intended. 

Reginald’s love for his young wife took the form of 
an intense passion. He idolized her, he adored her, 
he did all but worship her, and that he refrained from 
doing because his religion forbid him to do so. His 
love was so intense that he sometimes grew alarmed 
at its strength and force, which, instead of abating, 
appeared te grow stronger and stronger day by day. 
He knew that it was wrong to make an idol of any- 
thing; yet, if ever a pretty woman was idolized, 
Blanche was. 

If she went out fora walk without him, Reginald 
fretted for her until she returned with childish impa- 
tience. Nothing gave him such supreme and ‘ineffa- 
ble delight as waiting upon her. He would not allow 
her to do a single thing for herself, awd he was con- 
tinually buying things in the town which he thought 
in the fullness of his love might please her. She was 
overwhelmed with presents; and he was so devotedly 
attached to her, that everyone remarked it, and made 
it the subject of conversation when the tongue was 
loosened by generous wine and a genial sun beaming 
in a kindly sky. 

Reginald was a young man, and a very impression- 
able one. Fe was possessed of fine qualities, and a 
strength of purpose which would make him dare and 
do anything. He was one of these men who, 
had he not married, would have fallen into a semi- 
monastic sort of life. He wanted some grand absorb- 
ing passion to centre his whole soul upon, and he found 
it in his love for Lady Brandon. Had it not been for 
her he would most probably lave become ascetic. He 
believed in an active religion, not a passive one, and 
his spirit was so deeply devotional, that had not the 
current of his thoughts been turned, he might have 
turned missionary and gone out to El Zeab or some 
place in Arabia Petrea, to convert the wandering tribes 
of that little known region. 

And Blanche. What shall I say of her? Did she 
too love with the all-engrossing love of her husband ? 


The only fiction he was guilty of inventing was that | Were all her senses steeped in the amorous Iake in the 
he was going down to Kirkdale to see his mother, | waters of which he revelled? I cannot say that they 
who was dying; by which story he so excited the} were; but she’ was happy and contented. She felt 
sympathy of his fellow passengers that they “sent! that she had achieved a rest which she had been sigh- 


the hat round for him,” and collected the sum of 
seven pounds, ten shillings, and sixpence for him on 
tha spot, which he placed in his pocket with appro- 
priate expressions of gratitude, and once more took 
his place in the train, with the air of a capitalist, and 
surrounded by a little knot of his ardent admirers. 

If he had been a converted cannibal, eating baked 
meats or boiled mutton and caper-sauce for the first 
time, he could not have excited more genuine atten- 
tion than he did. 

The guard pulled up the windows, and told the 

ssengers to take their seats once more. 

William Girling never knew who the Slomakin 
was nor whence he came, and he always looked 
upon his brief acquaintance with him as one of those | 
mysterious chapters in men’s lives which are best not | 
dwelt upon, as they only serve to bewilder and confuse | 
one. 

Once more the steam was got up, and the train 
rolled along towards its destination, arriving at Rugby 
five-and-twenty minutes behind the time set down in 
the time-tables. 





CHAPTER XLVI 
The nicht is chill—the ferest bare, 
Is it the wind that moanetlt bleak? 
Coleridge. 
Were the volume of a minute 
Thus to mortal sight unrolled, 
More of sin and sorrow in it, 
More of man might we behold. 
James Montgomery. 
Byron called Malta a little military hothouse, and 
he might, with great trath and justice, have applied | 
the same epithet to Gibraltar. It is very sterile, very | 
hot, and very rocky. No cool breezes blow off the 





ing and longing fer for some time past. Whether it 
was to be brief and fleeting or of long duration was 
another thing. It might be the calm before the com- 
ingstorm. She did net trouble herself much about that ; 
tho great fact was that she had achieved it, and, with 
her usual egotism, she determined tomakethe most of it. 
She treated her husband with what I can only describe 
asa species of affectionate condescension, She took 
all his love as a matter of course—as something plea- 
sant and agreeable, to which she was fully entitled ; 
but the idea of thanking him for it never entered her 
head ; she never dreaméd of such athing. But on the 
other hand, if she lavished a few caresses upon him, 
she expected him to be deeply grateful fer her kind- 
ness. He was prodigal in his caresses, but she was 
chary—so chary in the bestowal of hers, Her nature 
was not cold. She was not an animated iceberg—a 
thing without a heart, far from it; buat her affections 
had been trodden upon and blighted. She was strong- 
minded and revengeful, aud although she had swern 
that she would never—never speak in kindly tenes to 
Sir Lawrence Allingford again, she could not resist the 
temptation of thinking of him sometimes. 

He had been her first love. He. had made himself a 
home in the chambers of her heart; and although she 
had succeeded in dislodging him therefrom, she could 
not place any other—even though that other candidate 
for 80 great a happiness was her lawful husband—in 
so sacred a position. Blanche’s heart was not dead, 
but she had shut its gates and closely barred them. 
Reginald might in time be able to force his way inside, 
but there was the probability of his spending a life- 
time in ineffectual attempts. He was blind to ker 
apathy. Me did not wish her to beso loving to him 
as he was to her. He was satisfied and content with 
the slightest acknowledgment of his devotion, and he 


land. The hatred of the Spaniards seems to turn! looked forward to that dear time when he could call 


into a sort of fiery sirocco, which is breathed forth | 
by them for the purpose of scorching up the detested 
English. 


her a mother to bind them more closely together. 
Would it do so? Would it have that magical effect ? 
That remained to be seen. He liad been married to 


It was here that Reginald Welby stayed a short’ this lovely syren for some wecks, and he had never 
time with his young wife. It chanced that some old! once attempted to exercise any authority over her. 


schoolfellows of his, who had also been up at Oxford | She had sworn to obey him, and it is a 


ised duty 


with him, were in a regiment which was under orders! of wives to obey their husbands in all things, if the 


paratory to undertaking a voyage to Bengal, where 
they would prebably be sent to some frontier station 
to keep the mutinous natives in order, and govern | 
the Pandies by the sword. 

There were balls and parties and dinners at Gib- | 


for foreign service, and doing duty on the rock pre- | 
} 


discipline they set up is not excessive or tyrannical; 
but he was too fond of her to think of thwarting her 
slightest or most trivial wish. 


He had been out for a walk one day, and returned to 


the hotel at which they were stepping with a small 
marmozet monkey in his arms. He had bought it for 


raltar, and the officers of the garrison were very kind! Blanche, because he thought she might like it. The 
to Welby, and made themselves peculiarly agreeable | little thing had a collar round its neck, to which a long 
to Blanche, which is an accomplishment that gentle-| silver chain was attached. 


Lady Brandon was reclining in an arm-chair, readj,,, 
a small, three-cornered, pink, scented note; and the 
fanned herself occasionally, to keep away the flies, wit, 
an ivory handled fan—one of his latest gifts, 

She looked up as he entered, and catching sight 
the monkey, said: 

‘* What have you brought with you new?” 

“A monkey, dear; quite a pet, the man told me.” 

“ Never mind what the man told you,” replied Lady 
Brandon, with asperity ; “ take it away again. Ther 
is nothing I detest so much as a monkey.” 

“I thought you would like it,” he said, lookin, 
crestfallen at the rejection of his present, and feelinr 
annoyed at the despotic tone in whieh she spoke, 

Without paying him axy further attention, Laiy 
) Blanche went on with her note. . 

inald was a little irritated at her treatment o! 
him, but he loved her too much to worry her ort 
annoy her. He did not think he was doing a foolis) 
thing by petting and spoiling her as he was in th, 
habit of doing at least fifty times every day of his 
life; but he was destined to find oat his mistake som; 


ay. 

Ringing the bell, he told the servant who appearej 
to take the monkey down-stairs and have it attended 
to. The fellow, who was a Greek, bowed, and taking 
the animal unde; \is-arm, retired. 

Reginald walked to the fire-place, and. placing his 
back against it, looked at his wife. Up to tho presest 
time she had been tolerably good-tempered; no dis. 
agreement had disturbed the even tenour of their 
matrimonial existence, although, had it not been for 
Reginald’s timely submission, there would have been 
more than one serious disturbance; for Lady Brandon 
looked upen her husband as a silly bey, of whom she 
had made use to escape from her enemies. Just the 
least suspicion of gratitude to him lurked about ler 
heart occasionally, but it soon passed away. This 
was in her tender moments, and who amongst us can 
say that they are without those precious fragments o! 
time when the heart is capable of receiving only good 
impressions. The business man owns them, and the 
wicked man confesses them. In the case of the latter 
this is when the seeds ef remorse and reformation ar 
sown. She felt a sense ef peace and quietness, and an 
absence of that horrible sensation which made ber turn 
her head over her shoulders at least a dozen times 
day at Kirkdale with a nervous dread that William 
Girling, or Sir Lawrence Allingford, was gazing at 
her through the framewerk of some oriel window, or 
out of some famous picture by an eld master which 
adorned the walls, behind her back. 

“ Who is your correspondent, Blanche ? ” exclaimed 
Reginald, not from a vulgar motive of curiosity, but 
because he wished to open the portals of conversation 
once more. 

“T really do not see how that can interest you,” 
she replied, a little rudely. 

“Tt does not interest me mvch. It was only 4 
simple question, which I thought you might answer 
witliout inconvenience to yourself.” 

He spoke sadly, for he felt hurt at her harsh re- 
sponse, 

“It does inconvenience me.” 

“But why should it?” he said, plucking up a little 
courage. 

“ Pray don’t bother me by asking stupid questions.” 

“T must bother you, Blanche,” he replied, seriously, 
“if you choose to be bothered by such a trifle.” 

She gave him no answer. 

“It must be an engrossing letter,” he continued, 
“or it would not abserb your attention as much 4s it 

” 


“ Perhaps it is,” was the unconcerned reply. _ 

“You have had time enough to read it over twice 
since I have been in the room.” 

“ Do you think so? ” 

* Yes, I do.” 

“You are perfectly welcome to your opinion, I'm 


sure,” said Lady Brandon, as calmly as before. 

“ Blanche!” he said, reprovingly. 

“ Well.” 

“*T should like to see the letter you are reading.” 

“T am sorry for it.” 

“Why?” said Reginald, a little nervously. _ 

“ Because I do not choose that you should see it.” 

“Ts it a secret, then ? ” 

“Not at all.” 

“Why may I not see it?” 

“T have told you.” , 

‘Bat you have not given me a satisfactory reason. 

“Tt is the only one I can give you,” she replied, 
fanning the flies away energetically. n 

“Why do you treat me like this, dear Blanche? 
he exclaimed, appealing to her affections, which 
showed a lamentable ignorance of character on his 


part. 

“Go down-stairs and take the monkey back to the 
place you bought it at, and see what the man will buy 
it back again for?” exclaimed Lady Brandon, with- 


” 





out looking at him. 
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« Have I done anything to deserve unkindness from | 


you?” he continued, without taking any notice of her 
remark. : 

“ You deserve it now, because you are teasing me,” 
she said, forced to reply. 

“ Does my presence tease you? » 

“ Yes, it does.” 

In this crisis of his married life, Reginald Welby 
d with more decision than Lady Blanche expected 
from him. He walked across the room until he steod 
close to her. The window near bim was open, and 
standing up as he was, he could see the people with 
their sombrero hats going backwards and forwards, 
and the cries of the water-carriers and the «careless 
laugh of the British soldier were digtimctly borne 
towards him. He looked at Lady Blamche, and she 
returned his gaze with what appeared to be a sort of 
defianee, which said plainly enough, 

“I Jook very lamb-like and innocent, but if you 
attack me I will soon show my teeth.” 

Reginald aceepted the chaHenge, and did attack 


aele 


her. 
“ Blanche,” he exclaimed, “ I insist ypon seaing that 
le 


the evidence of her senses. 

“] insist upon seeing that letter,” ee wepeated, with 
distinct and slow articulation. 

“Yeu insist! ” 

“ Yes,” he said firmly. 

A light Jaugh rang through the room, and Lady 
Brandor exelaimed : 

“ Your insistanee will be like the fameus veto of 
Louis the Si:sieenth, of very little use to you, I am 
afraid.” 

“You will not yenture te disobey me, Blanche? ” 

“J certainly shall not show you the letter.” 

“ That is disobedience in its plainest ferm.” 

“You may call it what-goudike; [am not going to 
be domineered over by -you, simply because you are 
my liusband.” 

Lady Brandon felt that it was a conflict for mas- 
tery, and sie was determined to battle to the last, so 
that she might win the fight, and set the question at 
rest for ever. 

“T do not wish to domineer over you, Blanche; you 
should not sayso. Do 1 not give way to you in every- 
thing.” 

“ It does not look like it.” 

“T complain,” continued Reginald, “of your having 
any secrets from me,” 

“Why should you seo my letters ?” 

“T only ask who it is from.” 

“ And I do not choose to tell you,” she replied, ob- 
stinately. 

What was heto do? He could not go up to her and 
say that she should give him the letter, and if she 
again refused take it from her by force of arms. He 
would never have forgiven himself for using violence 
to his wife. Strange to say he was not jealous at her 
refusal to let him see the letter which was the fatal 
cause of the disagreement between them. Jealousy 
never entered his mind. He flattered himself that his 
wife would never give him any cause for jealousy. 

Some people will eall Regina milk-and-waterish for 
the course he adopted in the emergency in whieh he 
was placed; but he was certain that although it was 
slightly humiliating to his manly dignity, it was the 
surest way in the end to win back his wife’s love and 
confidence. With a sweet and submissive expression 
of countenance he sat down at Blanche’s feet, and 
taking her »and in his, covered it with kisses. 

She snatched it away abruptly. 

“You scold me one minute, and pet me the next,” 
she said. 

“T did not mean to scold you.” 

“Why do you do what you do not mean?” she 
asked. 

“Tf I have offended you; you must forgive me.” 

“You do not deserve to be forgiven all at once.” 

“Do I not?” 

“Tf I say I forgive you, I shall never hear the last 
of the letter, I am sure.” 

He looked uy» at her with his eyes brimfull of love. 
He was so passionately attached to her that he was 
content-—thoroughly content to forget his duty as a 
jn apres to sacrifice anything and everything for 

er. 

But he had not been married six weeks ! 

“Do you want te see it?” she asked, holding the 
letter over his head. 

“No, my darling,” he replied, letting his head fall 
upon her lap. 

“You do not?” 


A smile of trimmph flitted over her countenance. 
Her victory was complete. Reginald had straggled 
for the mastery, and had been defeated, and he was 
more her slave than ever; more satisficd than’ before 
to defer to her judgment, and bow to her will He 
,Was beaten—disgracefully beaten in the conflict he 


tter.” 
“ What!” she etied, as if she could@earcely ae 


tion as she saw that with him in future her will would be 
omnipotent. It was her supreme desire to make it so. 
She knew that with a man like Reginald the only 
way to obtain a sure hold over his affections is to 
govern him with a high hand. Such men would 
rather be in bondage to their wives, than hold their 
wives subservient to them. Lady Brandon’s great 
object was to make herself so indispensable to Regi- 
nald that he could not do without her. It has been 
already stated that she was essentially prospective, 
and she always considered it more than probable 
that her evil genius, William Girling, would some 
day re-appear aud jeopardize her happiness. Conse- 
quently, it was essential that she should have Welby 
under her control, and tosuch an extent that he would 
trust and believe her before all the world. 

“Jf you will always trust me like this, Reginald, 
I will never conceal anything from you.” 

“Twill never question you again.” 

“Never?” 

“Ne: I promise.” 

“Tam very proud, dear,” she added, “and I must 
have implicit confidence placed in me. If you mis- 
trusted me, I would rather allow you to labour under 
‘a mistake than enlighten you aad put you right.” 

“ Believe me, I acted in ignorance of all this.” 

“Tigm willing to think. so, and to prove that I have 
fergiyen you, here is the letter you were so anxious 
to know all about.” 

“T do mot want to see it now, dearest,” he replied. 

“You do trust me, then?” 

““Tmplivitly,” said Bezinald 

“Phen, as a reward for:your being good, take the 
letter. I should like you to read it.” 

She ‘talked ¢o him as if he were alittle boy, He 
took the pote and read it. 

“From O'Shaughnessy!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. He writes, as you see, to know if we will 
go to a picnic, or something of thatsort, in Africa. © 
suppose that land we can see on the other side of the 
strait is Africa, is it not?” 

“Certainly. Have you so soon forgotten your 
geography?” 





“ Married women may forget anything; and it isa 
social duty with them to forget music, or else they 
jinterfere with the opportunities for display which 
| of right belong to the single ladies.” 

“ You think that those who are married can afford 
to be generous? ” 

“I say they do wrong if they are not. What 
answer shall we send to the gallaut captain? ” 

O'Shaughnessy was captain in a foot regiment 
quartered at the Rock, and a distant relative, he 
said, of the Brandons. Whether he was or not, was 
a question Blanche did not care to dispute. She 
found his society and chaperonage agreeable in an 
out-of-the-way place like Gibraltar; but although she 
treated him with’ affability, she allowed no undue 
familiarity on the score of relationship. He called 
himself a *‘cousin” of hers, and cousins sometimes 
think themselves privileged to say anything they 
like. 

O'Shaughnessy had once asked her to come toa 
garrison ball without Reginald, who was ill, but she 
resolately refused. 

‘Is it possible that you care for that boy?” he 
said, contemptuously. 

Lady Brandon's face grew red with passion, and 
she replied, indignantly : 

“T value one hair of ‘that boy’s’ head more than I 
do the lives of every man in this fortress! ” 

“ Excuse me,” he stammered; “ but——” 

“ No, I will not exeuse you. You have wounded 
me deeply: Never speak to me again.” 

“* At least, be reasonable.” 

“ Please go away from me. I wish to have nothing 
more to say to you.” 

O'Shaughnessy thought the best thing he could do 
was to gather up his garments and flee, and remem- 
bering the pillar of salt, not te look behind him; but 
he made one more attempt to conciliate the angry 
Lady Brandon. 

“If I may not speak, may I write to you?” he 
said, in a penitent tone. 

“ That depends upon circumstances.” 

With this she swept grandly past him, and the eap- 
tain thought it prudent never to allude to “ that boy” 
again in disparaging terms. 

Lady Brandon did not take Reginald’s part so much 
because she really did care for him. But, asher hus- 


and anything insulting uttered against him she 
felt reeotled upon her in a limited degree, and she re- 
sented it accordingly. 

O'Shaughnessy had allowed some days to elapse, 
and seeing Welby about the town, he concluded 
that he was better, so the letter Lady Blanche 
had received was the one he had asked permission to 
write, and which she had told him might be written 
under certain circumstances. 





had sought, and Blanche’s heart swelled with satisfae- H 


band, she regarded him as part and parcel of herself, | 


It was carefully, formally, and almost stifily writ- 
ten. There was nothing in it that Reginald could 
take offence at, even if he had been the most fasti- 
dious Bluebeard of modern times. 

After thinking a short time, Reginald said in a 
— voice, which was like tle cooing of a turtle 

ove: 

“ Would you like to go, dearest ? ” 

“Well, yes; I think I should.” 

“ Write, then, by all means, and say we shall be 
happy to go.” 

Blanche rose, and sitting down at a writing-table, 
took upa pen, saying : 

“ What a comfort it must be to lazy men like you, 
Reginald, to have an industrious wife.” 

“Am I lazy ?” 

“Are you? Ask yourself.” 

“Why am I lazy? ‘lell me one instance,” he said, 
with a smile, 

“In not writing this very letter which Iam going 
to indite. Fancy making your wife accept and refuse 
invitations.” 

“ But the man wrote to you.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Now, do go away. Inever 
can write while any one is fidgetting about me ;—and 
get me a little dictionary—the one I generally use. 
It is as well to be exact in one’s spelling when writing 
to the army.” 

“Make me your dictionary,” exclaimed Reginald. 

“T will, if you sit down and keep quiet ; but not 
| without.” 

Reginald instantly sat down in a chair near his wife, 
and remained mute as a mouse. 

Blanche began to write. The pen went slowly 
over the paper, and she seemed to be making credit- 
able progress. Suddenly she came to a stop. 

“Broke down ?” inquired Reginald. 

“Why, yes,” she replied, looking up in a puzzled 


“ What isit?” 

“ How doyou spell ‘Sesostris’?” 

“What are you writing about?” ho said, in some 
surprise. 

“Ourious again!” she cried, rebukingly; “ but as 
you have been good, I don’t mind telling you. I have 
been out once or twice on a mule they call Sesostris; 
and as I don’t care about walking about on the burn- 
ing sand beneath the scorching sun, I am just telling 
Captain O’Shaughnessy that I will accept his invitation 
to the picnic of the officers of the ——, provided they 
take the mule over tlie straits.” 

“Oh, I see! ‘Spell it with one s in each syllable.” 

“One!” exclaimed Lady Brandon; “ not two in the 
second syllable?” 

“No,” he replied. 

The letter was soon written, and Reginald himself 
volunteered to take it up to the barracks. 

Blanche made no objection to this proeeeding on 
his part, and went up-stairs to see what she should 
wear when the eventful day arrived. She had been 
told that there were the remains of an old city half- 
buried in the sand, not far from the shore; aud as she 
was fond of the antique, she looked forward to a 
pleasant excursion. 

When she had first heard of the buried cities of the 
plain, and all the departed glory of a vast civilization 
which had gone away for ever, and left but a meagre 
trace behind it, her heart had throbbed with a strange 
wonder, and she had fallen into many a dreamy 
reverie, from which Reginald had found it difficult to 
awaken her, and from the past ber thoughts went by 
natural and easy transitions to the present and the 
future. The present was a congeries of miracles in 
comparison with everything which had preeeded it; 
but according to the laws of nature, all the magunifi- 
cence of the west must pale—must decay—must vanish 
and give place to sometling else, perhaps more colos- 
sal, pr-bably more stupendous. She dared not think 
of the future. Why, her own puny, insignificant 
future frightened her; how then could she contemplate 
the future of a world? Sheshrank from dragging 
aside the veil whieh shvouded what was tobe. Once 
in a sceptical and half-jocular manner she had striven 
to de'so; but the astrologer whom she had consulted, 
and whom she had set down as a quack, had told her 
that she had butten years to live. 

Ton years! The time was short enough, and one 
of the given years had nearly run its course. 

The day appointed for the excursion arrived, and 
the party, consisting of several officers and tbeir 
wives, including some subalterns, with a colonel and a 
general officer, crossed the etraits at the entrance 
of the Mediterranean im two boats, with large lateen 
sails. Lady Brandon was in high spirits, and did not 
even speak angrily to O'Shaughnessy, who was 
making outrageous attempts to flirt with her. 

Acting upon her hint, several mules had been hired 
for the accommodation of the ladies, and they were 
carried over in a boat by themselves. Sevoral of the 

gentlemen of the party had taken their rifles with them, 
| O'Shaughnessy amongst the number, 
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“I wish I could see an ibis and shoot it,” he said. 

“Why! the Egyptians worship, or used to worship 
the ibis. Besides, there are no ibises now; you are 
only making fun of us,” replied Lady Brandon. 

“Oh! I don’t know. There might be a stray bird 
here and there. Perhaps they hunted them too 
closely and made them wild, causing them to go further 
into the interior.” 

“He is incorrigible,” remarked a lady to Blanche. 

“Indeed! I am afraid he is. 

“There is something for you to shoot at,” cried 
Lady Brandon, pointing to a magnificent golden 
eagle, soaring along, in a stately manner, high above 
their heads. 

“Too high! ‘Too far off!” exclaimed more than 
one voice, but O’Shaughnessy raised his rifle to his 
shoulder, and took a steady aim. He fired, but his 
bullet either whistled harmlessly by it, or did not come 
up to it, for it continued its course without losing a 
feather. 

“Oh! I am so glad you missed it,” exclaimed 
Blanche. 

“ That is unkind of you,” replied the captain, a 
little chagrined at his ill-success. 

“ Not in the least. I think it cruel to kill anything 
without it is absolutely necessary that you should do 
se for culinary purposes.” 

When the boat reached the shore the sun was send- 
ing down to the earth its perpendicular rays; but as 
the ladies were well provided with spacious umbrellas, 


and not burdened by a superfluity of clothing, they | 


did not suffer much inconvenience. Every one felt a 
strange and undefinable sensation at being on the 
shore of Africa, made famous by the Egyptian Pha- 
raohs, the children of Israel, who settled in the land 
of Goshen, and made the passage of the Red Sea; 
by the luxurious Cleopatra, by its vagueness, its 
unknown wastes, and its remoteness. Lady Bran- 
don ‘called it the Mystic land, of which only the 
shore was filled with a sparse population. In order to 
reach the ruins, where they were going to dine, the 
party had to undergo a long march over a dusty, 
sandy plain, where not a tree was to be seen ; nothing 
lay before them but a long, trackless, pathless, waste 
of red shining sand, which, if you took it up, burned 
and blistered yourhands. The guides seemed to know 
the way well; but the caravan, as it may be called, 
had to halt more than once while the thirsty travellers 
paid a passing tribute to the virtues of Bass or 
Allsop. 

Those who have been to the British Museum, and 
have seen in those long, mouldy-looking galleries the 
broken plinths, and snapped columns, and ruined 
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arches, and shapeless blocks of stone, will get some 
idea of the half-buried city the little party from the 
garrison of Gibraltar went out to see. Huge irregular 
masses of some substance resembling granite pro- 
truded from the sand. The city, in days gone by, 
might have been a mighty one, walled round and 
fenced; but now, alas! how desolate it was! 

Some monoliths, forming a picturesque group, ar- 
rested the travellers’ attention. It was conjectured 
that they were intended to mark the graves of some 
distinguished citizens. Strange unknown characters 
were inscribed upon them, which were unintelligible 
to all the party, including the guides, who had never 
heard of their being interpreted. A few palm-trees 
rose up, gaunt and melancholy, here and there, with 
their bare stems and spreading tops. In some places 
the vegetation was rank and luxuriant; but that was. 
owing to the tiny springs that had their rise in their 
midst, soon after losing themselves in the sandy 
waste. 

The great attraction of the city, which was so 
ancient as to be without a name (how striking a com- 
mentary on human ambition and greatness !), was a 
small kiosque or temple. It had been of great size, 
| but many of its galleries and chambers were in ruins 
| and choked up with the sand. Under the dome in 
| the central hall of this place, it was customary for 
| those who made pilgrimages to it to dine. Here it 
| was cool and shady. In such a region it was ridicu- 
| lous to talk about a beautiful view of the country or a 
charming landscape, for there was no such thing. 
| It was not so interesting as looking at the sea to 
look at that desert of sand, because on the sea you 
perceive ships; on the desert you do not distinguish 
even a camel. 

“TI should like to die here,” said Lady Brandon to 
Captain O'Shaughnessy, who was standing near her 
husband. 

“ Die!” they both repeated. 

“Yes. To my mind there is something grand in 
the idea of dying in a place like this, and being buried 
in the subterranean vaults of that old temple, which is 
probably a mummy house.” 

* You should be an antiquary,” remarked Reginald. 

“So I am in taste and feeling,” she replied. 

“Give me the thing that's pretty, young, and new, 
All ugly, ancient things I'll leave to you,” 
sang the captain, with a smile. 

“T should be perfectly content with that arrange- 
ment,” replied Lady Brandon. “Give me the Pyra- 
mids, and you shall have the sheds at Kensington 
called museums, Give me St. Peter's at Roime, St. 
Mark’s at Venice, the cathedrals at Cologne, at Genoa 











and Milan, and you shall have our modern churches, 
Give me 4 

“Pray stop, Lady Brandon! Do not overwhelm 
me : " said the captain, holding up his hand deprecat- 
ingly. 

“You should not be so rash as to provoke com- 
risons.” 

While dinner was being got ready, Reginaki went 
round the Temple, making investigations. He clam- 
bered over one block of ruins, and poked his stick at 
auother, and killed a couple of shining, glittering 
lizards, much to the amusement of the captain and 
Lady brandon, who watched hi movements with 
some curiosity. 

All at once he gave a wild, startled cry, and dis- 
appeared from view, 

“ Good gracious! ” cried Lady Brandon, “ what can 
have become of him? ” 

The cry, which was prolonged and piercing, 
brought every one to the spot. 

O'Shaughnessy ran forward with Lady Brandon, 
and found that Reginald had disappeared down a cir- 
cular fissure, the depth of which it was impossible to 
estimate without a light. 

It must have been half choked up with sand, so that 
he had not perceived it. 

“ For heaven's sake,” exclaimed Blanche, “ do some- 
thing for him! He may be stifled in that fetid vault, 
which has, in all likelihood, not echoed to a human 
footstep for ages.” 

The tears stood in her eyes, and she was greatly 
excited. 

“‘ What’s to be done?” cried the captain. 

“ Ask the guides,” replied some one. 

The guides were called, but they all declared that 
they never knew of the existence of such a cavern as 
the one which was pointed out to them as the one 
through which Reginald Welby had disappeared. 

“Procure lights!” exclaimed Captain O'Shaugh- 
nessy, in an authoritative voice, “and let ropes be 
brought. If no one will volunteer to save Welby, + 
myself will see what can be done.” . 

Lady Brandon cast a grateful look upon the captain, 
whose bravery in an arduous and trying moment 
him very much in her estimation. 

In the meantime the guides went away to make pre- 
parations for a descent into the cavity. 

The greatest excitement prevailed amongst the party 
from the caravan, and as every one talked at once, ® 
small Babel was created. q 

Not a sound emanated from the fissure to indicate 
whether Reginald Welby was dead or alive. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FATAL SECRET. 
——_@——— 
CHAPTER XXL 
While through the rugged path of life we go, 
All mortals taste the bitter cup of woe! 
Falconer. 

In compliance with her promise to Somerton, 
Fanny Berkeley came over to Fountains to visit 
Savella. She was surprised to see Senora Roselli 
come down with her and remain near enough to hear 
all that passed between them, until Savella impa- 
tieutly satd 

“Aunt Bianca, you need not remain as a spy on 
Fanny and me; we are not going to plot treason 
against your authority, for she is too much in awe 
of my uncle to do anything of which he would disap- 
prove.” 

The senora severely replied : 

“It will be a welcome release for me to leave you a 
few moments in safe companionship; but if I can 
trust Miss Berkeley I cannot place the same confi- 
dence in you. Since you object to my presence, I 
will retire where I can keep you in sight, which will 
suffice while she is with you.” 

Fanny looked in a-bewildered manner from one 
speaker to the other, and when the elder lady swept 
out of the room she rapidly asked: 

“What can this mean, Savella? Are you actually 
under surveillance ? ” 

“You may well say that, Fanny. I am watched 
night and day, and what do you suppose it is for?” 

“You have not planned an elopement already, Sa- 
vella? You can know no one well enough as yet to 
place such confidence as that in his lands,” 

“There you are mistaken, my dear. I fancy I 
know my lover as well as I shall ever know him, for 
his beautiful soul is imaged in the perfection of his 
person. My uncle is absurd enough to object to him, 
because he once fancied himself in love with Isola; 
and I know he is afraid she will break her heart if he 
marries me,” 

Fanny listened in breathless astonishment, mingled | 
with indignation, at this flippant allusion to Isola. 
She asked : 

_“Has Philip Vane actually asked you to marry 
him, Savella ?” 

“Of course he has, and I have promised to de so. | 
My uncle found us together in the woodland; and | 
such a life as I have since led is enough to disgust 
one with everything. I am not kept a prisoner in my 
own room, but I might as well be, for my aunt 
Watches me unceasingly, and for the last three days I | 





[CARRIE’s SORROW. ] 


have been unabie to communicate with my darling 
Philip. She intercepted the letters I tried to send to 
him, and amuses herself in my presence by repeating 
portions of them aloud, and turning them into ridi- 
cule. Pleasant, isn’t it, to have one’s tender effusions 
undergo such an ordeal as that!” 

Fanny could not repress a smile, but she tried to 
speak in a sympathetic tene : 

“It is provoking to be treated in such a manner ; 
but, my dear Savella, your aunt only wishes to save 
you from giving your hand to a man who has already 
shown his motives in seeking a wife. I assure you 
you need have no fears on Isola's account, for I know 
that she has ceased to care for Philip. If Mr. Fon- 
taine objeets to him as a suitor to you, it is fora 
better cause than that. No doubt he regards Mr. 
Vane as a miracle of versatility, since he has professed 
a grand passion for two girls in the space of three 
months.” 

“You are as bad as the rest, Fanny. You all sing 
the same song,” replied Savella, impatiently. ‘“ Just 
as if many a man has not fancied himself desperately 
in love with one woman till another, that suited him 
better, appeared on the’ scene. Philip loves me, I 
am sure of that; and I do not hesitate to say that 
I adore him, and I will marry him in spite of them all.” 

“ Will you really act contrary to the will of your 
uncle? Oh, Savella, that will be very wrong, and no, 
good can come of it, be sure of that.” 

“ Then evil may come; for I will marry him, even 
if I am compelled to elope with him. Dear Fanny, if 
you would only take one letter from mo, and deliver 
it to him, I should think you the very best girl in the 
world,” 

Fanny shrank in dismay from the proposal, and 
hurriedly said: 

“T would not do such a thing for the world. I 
should feel guilty whenever I Jooked at Mr. Fon- 
taine; and if you and Philip were not happy together, 
I should accuse myself of helping to make your 
misery. No, Savella;-you will give up this mad 
plan; aud be sure that 1 will never help you to carry 
it out.” 

“ You are very cross, Fanny. When I heard you 
were here, I thought I might persuade you to stand 
my friend. I am a stranger here, surrounded by 


| those who are unfriendly to my happiness; for I aver 


to you that it can only be found in a union with the 
man to whom I have irrevocably given my heart. 
Even if Isola was once attached to him, her affection 
was weak and commonplace compared with that I 
feel. She has found consolation; but nothing could 
console me for losing Philip.” 





Savella covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. Fanny said everything to her that she 
thought could console her, but she firmly resisted the 
passionate entreaties of Savella to become the medium 
of communication between her and her lover. 

Urged on by so mercenary a wooer as Philip Vane, 
Fanny saw plainly enough what the end must be, 
with so impassioned and reckless a being as the young 
Italian. 

When convinced that Miss Berkeley would not 
assist her to correspond with him, Savella endea- 
voured to extort from her a promise to report to her 
lover the strict watch that was held over her; but 
Fanny declined to take any part in an affair that 
must be a source of great aunoyance to Fontaine, and 
she soon afterward took her leave. 

Dashaway never before made the distance between 
Fountains and the Vale in so short a space of time, 
noted as he was for his speed. She quickly dis- 
mounted, gathered up her sweeping riding skirt, and 
rushed up-stairs in a glow of excitement, to impart 
her news. 

Isola was seated in a large chair, in front of a 
cheerful fire, which the cool mountain air ren- 
dered necessary to one in her delicate health. She 
laid aside the book she had been reading before 
Fanny’s unceremonious advent, and regarded her 
glowing face and eager expression with much sur- 
prise. 

“ What can have happened to excite you so much, 
Fanny?” she quickly asked. “Is anything wrong 
at Fountains? ” 

“T have the strangest news. But you can bear it 
with philosophy, Isola. You no longer cave for him, 
thank heaven! Has Mr. Fontaine hinted to you what 
has lately happened to Savella? ” 

“No; he has looked distressed and annoyed about 
something, but he evaded my inquiries. What has 
occurred? Nothing serious, I hope.” 

“ Well, I must speak out the truth at once, for I can 
never tell anything in a roundabout way. Savella is 
in despair because Mr. Fontaine refuses to permit her 
to marry Philip. It seems that they have carried on 
quite a romantic flirtation, by meeting in the wood- 
land, ever since you have been ill. Her uncle found 
them together; and since that time she has been 
under the surveillance of the senora, But Savella 
openly avows her resolution to marry him, even if 
she has to elope with him to de so.” 

Isola slightly changed colour, but when Fanny 
ceased speaking, she cally said : 

“Tf anything had been before wanting to complete 
my disenchantment, this would suffice. Philip does 
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not love Savella, for only yesterday when he called | 


here, and we were left alone a few moments, he pre- 
sumed to refer to the past. He hurriedly said, ‘ Let 
me act as I may, Isola, you may always feel assured 
that you, and you alone, have I ever loved.’ I 
silenced him by a look, and left him. Now his words 
are explained; even when they were uttered this poor 
girl had given him her troth. Oh, Fanny, is there no 
possibility of saving Savella from so unprincipled a 
man?” 

“T fear not. She is madly in love with him, and 
nothing that you or I could say would have the least 
weight with her. She has three guardians to look after 
her; for I gathered from her that the senora and Mr. 
Somerton are as mach opposed to the marriage as Mr. 
Fontaine is, and if they cannot keep her out of 
Philip's arms, I am sure we should fail.” 

“On what ground does her aunt oppose her wishes ? 
She knows very little of Philip, and his social posi- 
tion is quite good enough to.satisfy her aspirations for 
her niece, I sheuld think.” 

“T do not know. But the senora is quite savage 
against the poor girl, who seems almost fn a state of 
despair because she cannot see nor communicate with 
her beloved. I declare I was quite touched, and once 
I was almost tempted to take a letter she had already 
written for him. If the Italian only was against the 
match, I would have done so; but for the world I 
would do nething to offend Mr. Fontaine.” 

“T hope my father does not object on my account. 
I could now see Philip give his hand to another with 
perfect equanimity. If Savella is so resolute in her 
determination to marry him as you declare her to he, 
she had better be married at Lome than incur ¢he 
scandal of an elopement.” 

“ Savella thinks her uncle’s opposition is grounded 
on delicacy towards you; but I assured her that Mr. 
Vane has no louger the power to influence your jhap- 
piness in any way. She is vain and silly enough to 
think that he only admired you till she came—that 
she is his trae love and predestined mate.” 

“If Philip had left me the least ground to suppose 
that he has really transferred his affections to her, I 
would use my influence with my father to induce-him 
to cousent. But convinced as we all are that he only 
seeks her for her wea'th, 1 cannot dose. With her 


temperament, if Savella discovered that he had mar- | 


ried her from interested motives, I am afraid she 
would go mad or kill herself.” 


* Very likely; for she seems a reckless creature | 


who would be capable of any desperate act in a mo- 
ment of passion. But I am not quite sure thet the 
consequences may not be as fatal if she finds herself 
irrevocably separated from Philip. I declare she made 
me shiver more than once while she talked with me. 
She seems to have no reticence—no sense of delicacy 
or pride. It may be her Italian nature; but it is so 
different from yours and mine that it frightens me.” 

“ Perhaps it will be best for you te tell my father 
what Savella said. He will then be able to judge 
better of the course it will be best to pursue towards 
her.” 

“Tt seems like a violation of confidence to do 80; 
yet I have the impression that Savella would not care, 
if I eould further her wishes by doing se. Mark my 
words, Isola; if Mr. Fontaine proves inexorable, 
Savella will find means to evade them all and give 
her hand to Philip Vane.” 

“TJ fear as much myself, yet what can be done to 
prevent it?” 

“T do not know—I am in a state of bewilderment. 
Let us consult cousin Carrie ; she always knows what 
is best to be done.” 

Miss Carleton’s room joined the one oceupied by the 
two girls, and they found ber writing letters. She 
laid aside her pen and smilingly asked: 

“ What is it, Fanny? Your face speaks volumes, 
What lave you come to consult me about now ? ” 

She was soon put in possession of all the facts of 
the case, and, after a few moments of thought, said: 

“T think you can do nothing effective, Fanny. If 
Mr. Foutaine, with his geutleness and right feeling, 
cannot restrain tls headstrong girl from rushing into 
certain misery, no one else can.” 

She turned again to the writing table as she added: 

“Tam sorry to dismiss you so abruptly; but my 
letter must be ready for the mail bag, which goes in 
half-an-hour.” 

Fanny laughingly said : 

“ You are my oracle, cousin Carrie, so I shali be 
mute on this subject in Mr. Fontaine’s presence.” 

“ Be assured, my dear, that he understands as much 
as you ean tell him, and he will take every precaution 
to prevent his heiress from becoming the prey of a 
fortune-hunter. I give Philip up; he has disappointed 
me;-I can never have any respect fer him again.” 

‘The two girls returned to their own room, and a 
short time afterwards Fontaine himself alighted at the 
door, on his way from Dr, Sinclair’s. Isola saw him 
through the window and went down to meet him. 

His unusual paleness, in spite of his rapid ride in 


she inquired with solicitude if he was not well. With 
assumed cheerfulness, he replied : 

“T am not quiteas well.as usual, and I have been 
over to Sinclair’s to consult him. He thinks that I 
am threatened with an atiack of fever, but I do not 
agree with him. I have used my eyes too much of 
late, and they are singularly affected—that is all. Do 
not look so much alarmed, my love, for there is not 
much the matter with me. I have rode ten miles this 
morning, and I do not feel at all fatigued by the ex- 
ertion.” 

He asked ‘to.see all the family ; and when the servant 
went to,inform them of his azrival, he turned suddenly 
towards Isola,.and said: 

“ Ave you not well enough to came back to me now, 
my dear? Imiss you somuch that I can no longer 
do-without you. Will you return this afternoon if I 
send the carriage for you?” 

“ Gertainly—I avould jhave gore befere, but you 
seemed contented dhat I should stay; and they have 
ae so kind sto ame ‘here that [ could rs leave | 
them till yonempresseil a wish for me to so. I) 
must ao danndainemegon back to ‘health, for I.can 
see that you are far from well.” 

He wentite a window, looked vaguely through it, ' 
and then abruptly turning, said : 

“T do mot know what:mey soen happen tome, Isola. 
I feel that I am trembling on the e of some dire 
calamity; but remember ne thing: 1 have nat neg- 
armen 4 interests—I shave done the — — or 
you, an my fears are verified, w m 
will with Winston ip town. Yan : will ‘be inde- 
pendent, thengh notwieh. ‘There, that isall I have 
to say,,and here.come Mrs. Berkdley and Miss Carleton. 
Pat off that pogane ong lest they 7 w I have 
‘been cliiding you, and that, I am sure, you have never 
needed from me.” 8 


the ladies, who.at that mousamtentered ; and making | 
a great effort, he was aaqnsemgaged in a cheerful con- 

versation with them. Burt all it was evident 

that some great wéight lay heavy at his heart. This 

Miss Carleton accounted for through the information 

Fanny had so lately conveyed to her, but she could 

not understand why his eyes always wandered beyond 

| her, nor why his fingers should work so vervously, 

| as ifeager to grasp something from which he re- 

strained himself. 

He presently spoke of his intention to send for 
Isola that afternoon, and Mrs. Berkeley reluctantly 
consented to give her up before her health was com- 
pletely re-established. 

“T must have her back again!” Fontaine said, with 
emphasis. “I feel lost without my consolation, 
Neither Savella nor any one else can supply her place. 
Yes—one other might, but that is a dream that has 
always eluded me,” and his eyes fell upen Miss 
Carleton with a singular expression. “'here is one 
woman in the world who could have made me su- 
premely happy had not a phantom come between her 
and myself. There itis now; 1 see it as plainly as I 
; See you, Mrs. Berkeley. It is always there; it will 
never leave me again.” 

The two ladies exchanged glances of alarm. Fon- 
taine noticed them, and asked, with a nervous laugh: 

“ What have I said to make yeu look so? Iam 
not quite well to-day, and I have been over to see 
Sinclair. He insists that I must be quiet for a few 
days, so this is my farewell call forsome time to come. 
That is why I wished tosee you all. Where is the 
general, George and his wife, and my pretty Fanny?” 

“ All except Fanny have gone away for a few days. 
Here she comes now?” 

Fanny approached him and offered her hand, as she 
cheerfully said: 

“Good morning, Mr. Fontaine. 
your house to-day, to visit Savella.” 
| “And did you see her? Did 'the grim old Jezebel 
| that keeps watch over her let you in her captive’s 

bower? Of course you are aware that Savella is do- 
ing penance for her sins. She is not as obedient as 
she should be, and I placed her in charge of that blot 
on humanity—that dire Nemesis who has come here 
to blur the little sunshine God has left in my life. I 
don’t think shell hurt Savella; but if she had the 
power I know she would rid herself of me. But I'll 
turn the tables on her yet; she shall not always stay 
in my house. The phantom is enough to haunt one 
man, without having a flesh and blood goblin seated 
for ever at his board.” 

A gleam of sound reason enabled him to read the 
expression of the appalled faces around him, and he 
suddeuly checked himself. After a pause, he spoke in 
his natural manuer. 

“Tsola, I will send for you as sooa as I get home. 
Good morning, ladies.” 


I have been to 


the cool morning air, and the singular expression of | 
his eyes, struck her as soon as she looked at him, and | 


Me turned with-his usual graee of manner to greet | to 


firmness. 
it shall-be 





He moved quickly across the floor, but suddenly 
turning to Miss Carleton, he seized her hand, carried | 
| it to his lips, and fervently said: | 





ae 
“Oh, Carrie Carleton, I have held the secret lop, 
in my heart, but now it forces its way to my lips, T 
love you as few can love, but the ban of an evii dooy 
was upon me, and I dared not ask you to share may 
broken life. Pity me—pray for me, for the curse ¢ 
God has fallen on me in its most appalling form, | 
will whisper the dire secretin your ear, but do no 
breathe it to any mortal creature. There is blo} 
upon my hand, and the stain has crept slowly Up—up 
—up, till @t dast it has reached my brain, and maj. 
dened jit.” 
The last worfls were uttered in a thrilling whisper, 
and dropping ‘her hand as suddenly as he had take, 
it, Fontaine rushed from the room. In another yo. 


ment he-was dashing through the avenue at the top of 
Lucifer’s speed, and before the alarmed group coulj 
send a sexvant in pmrsuit of him, he was out of sigh, 


OMAPTER XXIL 
Siectiening, netaemes miei with el Seles 
, an w . 
noay, same , 
. — ‘ "ue Fontaine, Isola sank 
own, ly dainting, with large tears rolling over } 
Go ie, 
“Oh, my £ ather—he mus 
indeed be mad te aconse ‘himeadif of a crime he soul 
never jhave committed. Dear Mus. Berkeley, cousin 
Carrie, what.can J do ito ‘him? ” 
ue Carleton jseemed imto marble. She 
pale and mastiouless upon ithe spot on which 
BR ne had Jel ther, incapable.af thought ar actioy, 
Mas. Berkeley dimaw the aveeping Sadia to her hea, 


anfl softly saafl: © 
“You must ge ‘to my clill4,and show hin 


that you ——— forill this peat dsimémess. In tLis 
extremity, fivose that him thodild minister 
todiie wants. My dear this willl be sad trial 


My Ihe belsge to ity" ahe apes, with 
H ife belongs to him,aumdl, if necessary, 
@evoted to his service.” : 


“That is the right feeling, my love. Pray to God, 
and He will sustain you under this bitter trial. Fanny, 
go with Isola and help her to put up her things. It 
will be better not to wait for the carriage from 
Fountains, for it may be forgotten. I will order mine, 
to take her home at once.” 

Isola thanked her, and the two girls went up to 
their chamber. When they were alone they wep 
together a few moments; but Fanny aroused herself 
and said: 

“This will never do, Isola; I have so much to say 
to you before you ge back among those people, that 
you must compose yourself and listen to me. My dear 
Isola, I am about to bring very serious clarye 
against one, at least, of the strangers now at Fou- 
tains—a charge in which I firmly believe your own 
life to be involved.” 

“Fanny, are we all going mad together? What 
can you mean?” 

“T mean this—that the medicine prepared for you 
by that odious man, who, I believe, is no clergyman 
at all, was intended to have any other than a sana- 
tive effect,—that it made you ill in place of curing 
you.” 

“But how can that be? I have regularly taken 
the drops, and my health has improved with every 
day.” 
“You have net taken them since you came here. 
My suspicions were aroused, I scarcely know how, 
and I was determined that you should use them uo 
more. I poured them out myself, and filled the 
phial with water. Jt is my firm belief that if you 
had continued to use them you would now be past 
help.” 

Isola listened with dilating eyes and half-parted 
lips. After a pause, she suid: 

“ But, Fanny, I was ill before I left home, and Mr. 
Somerton gave me little medicine till I came hither. 
You wrong him cruelly by such assertious as you 
have just made.” 

“Tam convinced that I do not. He has found 
means to give yeu poison at home, and the Crops 
were designed to keep up the symptoms of slow decay, 
that suspicions of foul play might not be aroused. I 
am certain of it.” 

“That is impossible; he could not place it in my 
food, for that is prepared and served by our own peo- 
ple, and any attempt to timper with it would instantly 
be detected. Besides, others must equally have par- 
taken of it.” 

“ Gould he not find means to enter yonr room when 
no one was there, and put it in something you use? 
fhiik a moment—is it not possible for him to have 
done this?” 

“T never eat except at meal times. I do not keep 
candies or anything of that kind in my chamber. 
only use iced water, which is placed by my bedside 
every night. I always drink before retiring; bub 
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i ure an element that I must have detected 
Saye any foreign substance mingled with it. 
My dear Fanny, do not seek to make me more un- 
happy than I already am by infusing suspicion in 
my mind against those with whom I must live in the 
house. 
oe lesley if I had not the conviction that your life 
depends upon it, I would never do so, but there can 
be no harm in precaution. This man confesses that 
he is a learned chemist ; could he not easily find some 
tasteless agent which wil! work his ends without 
bringing suspicion on himself? Do not use the 
water placed upon your night-stand. Make your 
maid bring you some, and lock it up in your closet. 
If you will do this you may be saved ; if you refuse, 
I cannot answer for the consequences.” 

“ But what can Mr. Somerton have to gain by get- 
ting rid of me? I am not in his way, even if 
Senora Roselli has betrayed jealousy of my father’s 
affection for me. ‘That is natural, perhaps, for she 
no doubt considers Savella entitled to the first place 
in his affections.” 

“My dear, these people are mercenary: I believo 
their interests are united in some way, and the 
thought that Mr. Fontaine may give you even a 
moiety of his wealth is odious to them, and they will 
sacrifice you to prevent it. I exonerate Savella from 
any participation in their plans; neither do I think 
they would dare to trust her with them.” 

“If your convictions are well founded, Fanny, 
every precaution I can take will be unavailing; for, 
if ene effert iails, they will find means to reach my 
life in some other way,” said Isola, with blanched 
cheeks and quivering lips. “Oh, Fanny, this is too 
—too dreadful. I must go back to my father at all 
hazards; must be thrown daily and hourly with these 
people, with such thoughts and fears as you have 
aroused continually rising against them.” 

“ Yet you must beware of betraying your mistrust, 
Tsola. Only be on the watch till you gain some evi- 
dence to confirm my suspicions. Then, be sure, the 
whole Berkeley family will come forward to your as- 
sistance if Mr. Fontaine should not be in a condition 
to aid you. I cannot help thinking that the arts of 
these people have in some way brought him to his 
present condition. The senora has foreed herself 
upon him, though he evidently loathes her.” 

“If I thought that, I would pursue them relent- 
lessly, ruthlessly, till they met the punishment of 
their crime,” said Isola, with flashing eyes. ‘Oh, 
Fanny, I thought myself very miserable when 
I saw the condition to which my poor father is re- 
duced; but what you have just said has doubly in- 
creased the burden. If money is their object, why do 
they not rid themselves of him, as you think they 
have tried to do of me?” 

“They have already done worse, for his mind is 
unhinged, and it is their work.” 

A kneck at the door interrupted them, and a ser- 
vant came in, and said: 

“Please, young ladies, the carriage is ready to take 
Miss Isola home, and lunch is set in her reom.” 

“Dear me! and we have done notliing towards 
packing up. Gather up Miss Isola’s things, Jessy, 
and put them in her trunk, while we go down and 
speak to grandma. I shall go to Fountains with you, 
Isola, to see how things are going on there.” 

The girl busied herself in packing, while the two 
young ladies put on their hats and shawls: On de- 
scending, they found Mrs. Berkeley alone, looking 
grave and self-absorbed. 

“ Where is cousin Carrie? ” asked Fanny. 
pected to find her with you, grandma.” 

“She has retired to her own room, and does not 
wish te be disturbed. I am glad to see that you are 
going home with Isola, my dear. I hope you will 
bring me back a good report ef our poor Claude. 
Here is'a cup of tea, Isola; you must drink it, child, 
for it will do you good.” 

Isola thankfully accepted and obediently swallowed 
it, though she felt as if every drop must strangle her, 

a. few moments they were ready to set out, and 
tenderly kissing her, Mrs. Berkeley said : 

‘I will'be sure to come over to-morrow to see how 
you are all getting along, my love. Take care of 
your own health, for you are not yet strong. Even if 
our dear Claude is long ill, yow have'so many faithful 
Servants that you need not break yourself down wait- 
ing on him. Remember that I have a claim upon you 
now, as my possible future grand-daughter.” 

The young girl murmured a few grateful words, 
and when she and Fanny were gone, Mrs. Berkeley 
sat many moments with her face shaded by her hand, 
absorbed in deep and painful thought. 

With a heavy sigh she arose when the servant 
came in te remove the lunch tray, and after a few 
seeonds of indecision, she slowly proceeded tewards 
the apartment of Miss Carleton. 

er low knock was unnoticed, and after repeating 
it with the same result, Mrs. Berkeley softly unclosed 
the door and entered theroom. ‘i'be blinds were shut, 
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the curtains lowered, and the room was only lighted 
by a few dying embers that glowed faintly upon the 
hearth. As her eyes became accustomed to the gloom, 
she saw a figure reclining in a large chair, her eyes 
closed, and her long glittering hair falling in a heavy 
coil to the floor. 

The attitude was one of utterabandonment to grief, 
and the colourless face showed that a storm had passed 
over its owner which had laid her soul desolate. She 
neither moved nor spoke when Mrs. Berkeley drew 
near, and looked compassionately upon her. 

After a few moments Mrs. Berkeley returned to the 
door, locked it, and then drawing a seat beside her 
cousin, took her cold hand in her own. 

“ Carrie, darling, I am-sorry to see you so overcome. 
Has this blow so deeply wounded your heart? Yet, 
if it is so, you have acted your part so well as even 
to deceive me. I thought Claude Fontaine no more 
to you than a friend. Speak to me, Carrie, for your 
face looks as if death is in your heart.” 

Miss Carleton slowly unclosed her eyes, from which 
large drops were nowslowly welling, and after a strug- 
gle with herself, said : 

“Tt is even so, cousin Betty—there is death to hope, 
to respect for him I thought so far above all other 
men; and I feel as if a mortal wound has been dealt 
me. Oh, heavens! what can be the crime that has 
destroyed the spring of that noble mind? which has 
tugged at his heartstrings till remorse bas culminated 
in madness? Tell me—tell me, my dear friend, that 
I may see if your thought tallies with my own, fearful 
as it is.” 

**Can you bear that I shall utter it, Carrie? I have 
long feared and doubted, but what has this day 
happened has confirmed my darkest fears.” 

“Speak! Ah, what can I not bear when with his 
own lips he accused himself ? From another's, I should 
have rejected the imputation with scorn; but from 
himself, it bears the stamp of truth, although it is 
evident that his mind is partially distraught. Of 
what crime do yeu believe him to have been guilty ? ” 

“Of fratricide!” and the word fell in low and 
reluctant tenes from her lips. 

Miss Carleton uttered a cry and threw her hands 
over her face. Herframe shuddered in every nerve, 
and she faintly moaned: 

“You have spokén my own thought, yet I dared 
scarcely acknowledge it to myself. Oh, Claude, Claude 
—my noble Claude! what could have led you to com- 
mit so fatal a deed ?” 

After a long pause, she seemed to become more com- 
posed, and Mrs. Berkeley gently said: 

“You will suffer bitterly, Carrie; for you must 
put aside the dream that I now see has nestled in 
your heart for years. When Claude Fontaine first 
returned from his travels, I own that I hoped he would 
woo and win you. But whenI saw him again—when 
I noted his inexplicable sadness, and remembered the 
strange mystery that shrouded the fate of his brother, 
suspicions were awakened in my mind, which at the 
time were discussed between the general and myself. 
Unwilling to cherish them, we agreed to dismiss them, 
as far as possible, from our thoughts. I should have 
cast them utterly away, but for one thing: I saw that 
Claude was becoming deeply attached to you. Cau- 
tious as he ever was not to betray his interest in you, 
I saw it evinced in many quiet ways, and the old fear 
came back to me when he did not ask you to become 
his wife. I felt assured that he dared not put the 
burden of his sin upon another, and that other the 
woman he loves.” 

“T have leng known that he loves me, in spite of 
his efforts to conceal it. But never until to-day has he 
uttered a word that could betray it. Oh, cousin Betty, 
to have the most cherished secret of one’s life pro- 
elaimed in a moment of maddened frenzy is too—too 
terrible! It is that which hasso broken me down. I 
feel as if I have no longer either life or hope to con- 
tend against fate.” 

“ You must not give up to such feelings, Carrie, for 
there may be much for us all yet to de for this unfor- 
tunate man. I am afraid that he has fallen into xn- 
scrupulous hands, and the woman of whom he spoke 
in such bitter terms may gain the power to tyrannize 
over both himself and that helpless child, who is too 
frail to stand much. Ina moment of frenzy Claude 
may have stained his hand with the bloed of his 
brother; but if all the facts could be made known to 
us, I believe there would be much te extenuate even 
such a crime as that. He is one of the noblest of men, 
and I believe him to be incapable of a mean action ; 
I will never forsake him in his hour of need, and Isola 
must be looked after as one of ourselves. Rouse up, 
my dear Carrie—exert your usual self-command, for 
we do net know what duties may devolve on us in this 
terrible crisis of peor Claude’s fate.” 

“ Leave me this one day to my sorrow, and then I 
promise to be ready to do my part, sad as it may be. 
But for this day my heart must revel in its own 
wretchedness. I know that I am weak, but Iam not 
wicked, and God will help me to bear my burden.” 





“T will go, Carrie. ‘The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness,’ and I leave you to such consolationas you 
well know how to seek.” 

Mrs. Berkeley left the darkened roem, into which no 
one else was admitted during that day. 

Alone with her sorrow wrestled that fair and high- 
souled woman, who had seen the idol of her pride and 
affections dashed in shame and humiliation at her feet. 
The first bright days of her youth were no longer hers, 
but she was still as fresh in heart asif seventeen sum- 
mers had only passed over her head, and the power of 
a strong and fully developed nature had given deeper 
vitality to her long cherished passion than a mere girl 
could have been capable of feeling. 

With such ® woman, to have her love buried in the 
awful grave which had so suddenly yawned to receive 
it, was worse than death itself. 

Alone with her sorrow! Ah! let the veil drop, for 
her pride is as strong as hor love, and into that hely 
sanctuary, a crushed and bleeding heart, let no profano 
eye be permitted to glance. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue, 
Awed by no shame, by no respect controlled, 
In plotting busy, in reproaches bold. 
Anon, 

Wuewn Isola and Fanny reached Fountains, they 
found its master promenading the Iawn, engaged in 
earnest conversation with Somerton. He seemed 
mere composed and quite oblivious of the strange scene 
in which he had performed tho principal part. As he 
assisted them from the carriage, he said to Isola: 

“It was very kind in Mrs. Berkeley to send you 
over, my dear, and doubly kind in Fanny to accom- 

any you home; but if you had waited a Tittle while, 
F'should have sent the carriage for you. Now that 
you are here, my little Fan, you must remain with 
Isola through the night. Between you, you may 
brighten up Savella, for she is suffering from a terrible 
fit of the blues.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Fontaine,” reylied Fanny ; “I 
think I will accept your invitation, for to-morrow 
grandma is coming over herself, and I can return 
home with her.” 

“ That is right, my dear. Now goin and find Sa- 
vella. She refuses to walk out, and the senora is 
almost a prisoner in the house on her account. Sinee 
you have come, she can leave her charge with you a 
little while. Iam not so much afraid that Savella will 
act contrary to my wishes, but her aunt watches her 
unceasingly. Go in, my dears, you will find every- 
thing as usual.” 

He talked fast and nervously, but they saw no 
other indication of the aberration of mind which he 
had betrayed a few hours before. 

Somerton advanced and said something civil to Isela 
on her return home, but-she slirank from him with a 
feeling of repulsion she could not control. He read it 
in her expressive face, and a scornful sinilé struggled 
to his lips as he watched her retreating figure, while 
his fingers slowly closed in a vice-like clutch as he 
mentally said : 

“You have strangely evaded me once, but now I 
will surely deal with you. You and Fontaine aro 
both at my mercy from this hour.” 

With smiling lips he resumed his conversation with 
Fontaine, and the two girls asconded the stairs and 
entered Isola’s apartment. 

Her maid was there, and expressed her delight at 
the return of her young mistress. 

“Oh, you’ve come back to us, miss, looking as 
bright and rosy as the flowers in the summer, and I 
can’t tell you how glad I am to see you again.” 

“Thank you, Celia; how is Aggy?” 

“ She never says she’s well, miss, as you know, but 
I think she has taken your being away so long to heart ; 
but she'll be all right now.” 

At that moment Aggy came in, her face beaming 
with delight. She exclaimed: 

“Oh, the joy of my heart has come back, looking 
like your own pretty self. What have you done to her, 
Miss Fanny, to bring baek the colour to her pretty 
face? If sho getsanything at the Valo that I don’t 
give her, I must find out what it is, and learn how to 
prepare it for her. What have you fed her on to 
make ler look so well? ” 

* We have feasted her on kindness, Aggy, and I 
think it agrees with her.” 

The old woman’s face clouded, and she seid: 

“ That's the one thing that I can’t get for her, you 
know, Miss Fanny, only so far as we are concerned.” 

Isola: took her hand between her own rosy palms, 
and, smiling in her face, said : 

“T am quite well again, Aggy, and I intend to 
remain so if prudence can hele me to retain my 
health. I spoke to Giles as we drove to the door ; 
he seems to be as well as usual.” 

“ Ah! you wouldn’t say that if you knowed. He’s 
afraid of his own shadow, and he wun’t lie down 
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of nights without making up the fire, that we may 
have light in the room. I don’t believe he sleeps 
half the time, for the minute it begins to grow dark, 
there he is at it again—throwing on the coals, till 
the blaze roars up the chimney again, and he turns 
his eyes round till one would think that the emissary 
of evil was at his heels. Something’s gone wrong as 
sure as he's born; but he’s silent, and won't tell me 
about it.” 

At that moment the door which communicated with 
Savella’s room was thrown suddenly open, and she 
rushed in and closed it after her. 

“There! I wish I could only lock her in and keop 
her there! How do you do, girls? I think you 
might have been in to see me before this; for Fanny 
knows that I am under a she-dragon who watches 
every movement I make. 
not been to see you for the last few days, Isola. Now 
you have come back here, I hope you will make some 
diversion in my favour; that is, if you are not jealous. 
Fanny has told you, I suppose.” 

“Yes; Fanny has told me all,” replied Isola, 
calmly; “and, I assure you, I do not feel that I have 
any Cause to be jealous. But you speak very impru- 
dently, Savella.” 

“Ob, I forgot the servanis were here; but they 
know well enough why I am mewed up in the house, 
for they always find out everything. ‘Their chatter is 
of no consequence, anyhow. Let them go about their 
business while we talk together.” 

With an offended air, Aggy marched out of the 
room, commanding Celia to follow her. At the door 
she paused, and said: 

“J don't wish to intrude any longer on you, Miss 
Fontaine, so me and Celia will * go about our busi- 
ness.’ ” 

“The impudent old thing! She is always ready 
with an answer,” said Savella; “ but uncle has spoiled 
her so. Iam glad we are rid of them, for now we 
can talk a few minutes, without interruption.” 

“Oh, Fanny, I am so happy, for, in spite of my 
aunt, 1 have seen my beautiful Philip.” 

“ How have you managed to do so? ” asked Fanny, 
in surprise. ‘“ Yuur uncle said that you refused to go 
out.” 

“So I have; but this morning I sat beside the 
window that looks towards Dunlora; and Philip came 
on horseback to the edge of the woodland, and waved 
his white handkerchief to me. I replied to his signal 
before the very eyes of my aunt, and sueh a frightful 
passion as sl fell into you never saw. I thought she 
would have beaten me, as she used to when I was a 
child; but I am more than a match for her now, and 
she is afraid to attempt that.” 

The two friends looked at each other, scarcely 
knowing what reply to make to this; but again the 
door opened, this time very softly, and Senora Roselli 
glided in with her stealthy tread, her glittering black 
eyes fixed severely upon her niece. 

“TI overheard you, Savella, speaking of me in so 
disrespectful a manner as to be a disgrace to any well 
brought-up girl. I hope these young ladies will 
excuse your ill-breeding, and not accuse me of 
neglect toward yous for I have found it impossible to 
inculcate any sense of propriety in so wilful a crea- 
ture as you are. My dear Isola, I am happy to see 
you at home again, looking quite as well as before 
your illness.” 

“Thank you, madam; I believe I have entirely re- 
covered,” Isola briefly replied. 

The senora searchiugly regarded her, and she saw 
that the clear, lustrous complexion, the brilliant eyes 
betrayed no remains of the insidious ageut which had 
been so craftily infused into her blood, 

Her impassive face revealed nothing of what was 
passing in her mind, while she conversed freely and 
easily with them afew moments. ‘Then, looking at 
her watch, she said: 

“It is nearly the dinner-hour; come Savella, your 
hair is out of order, and you must change your dress 
before going down.” 

“J don’t care how I look,” she recklessly replied ; 
“but I suppose ancle Claude will be offended if I 
appear like a fright; but I think you might leave 
me here to talk with the girls a few moments.” 

‘You will have time enough to tell them all you 
can have to say after your toilette is made. Come.” 

Her last word was imperative, and Savella, making 
a grimace, slowly followed her into her own apart- 
ment. 

(To be continued.) 





Counter Irerration.—The first occasion on which 
I ever saw Dr. Whately (observes a correspondent) 


was under curious circumstances. I accompanied my 
late friend Dr. Field to visit professionally some mem- 
bers of the archbishop’s housebold at Redesdale, Still- 
organ. The ground was covered by two feet of snow, 
and the thermometer was down almost to zero. Know- 
ing the archbishop’s character for humanity, I ex- 
pressed much surprise to see an old labouring man in 


That is the reason I have |. 


his shirt-sleeves felling a tree “after hours” in the 
demesne, while a heavy shower of sleet drifted piti- 
lessly in his wrinkled face. “-I'hat labourer,” replied 
Dr. Field, “ whom you think the victim of prelatical 
despotism, is no other than the archbishop curing him- 
self of a headache. When his grace has been reading 
and writing more than ordinarily, aud finds any pain 
or confusion about the cerebral organization, he puts 
both to flight by rushing out with an axe, and slashing 
away at some ponderous trunk. As soon as he finds 
himself in a profuse perspiration he gets into bed, 
wraps himself in Limerick blankets, falls into a sound 
slumber, and gets up buoyant.”—Memoirs of Richard 
Whately, Archbishop of Dublin. 


ABDALLA’S PRESENTIMENT. 


BY COL. WALTER B. DUNLAP. 


We had laid our plans for leaving Palamew, and 
had already commenced to make our preparations ; but 
we were not permitted to carry our designs into exe- 
Cution without some delay. I was engaged in clean- 
ing my Antwerp rifle, and Harry was performing the 
same operation upon his double-barrel, when Neafie 
came inte the room with a look of intense satisfaction 
upon his face. 

“Ne more of that, gentlemen,” he cried, addressing 
Ben and Abner, who were packing the saddle-bags. 
“You are not to get off so easily. You may as well 
unpack and have your rifles ready for use.” 

“ What now?” said I, as I snapped my rammer into 
its place. 

“You are booked for another tramp with me, my 
dear colonel, that is all.” 

“Not too fast, captain. You must remember that we 
are off early in the morning.” 

“Exactly, colonel; but not in the direction you 
imagine. A trooper has just come in from Edir, and 
he brings information that a pair of tigers—a couple of 
tremendous old fellows—are raising all manner of 
disturbance there. The natives are in alarm, and 
must soon leave their homes if the monsters cannot be 
captured.” 

“ What is Edir, and where is it?” 

“It isa small village, at the foot of the mountains, 
six leagues south-east of us.” 

Of course, such an inducement as this was not to 





be disregarded. I was anxious to have a look at 
the tigers; and Harry and Phil Darley were with 
|me. Abner and Ben would have preferred to go in 
| another direction, but they professed to be not very 
particular. 

It was now quite late in the day; so we concluded 
that we would not start until the following morning, 
as we could then take our own time, and have the 
afternoon and evening before us for work. We slept 
wel), and arose before the sun; and by six o’cleck we 
were on our way. 

Our Shikaree, Abdalla, who was generally very 
blithe and songful, was on this morning particularly 
grave and solemn. I rode up by his side and asked 
him if he was unwell, at the same time telling him 
that he need not have come with us if he had felt un- 
able. 

“No, sahib—I am not sick,” he replied, slowly 
shaking his head. 

“Something troubles you? "I suggested. 

“ Yes, sahib. Something is going wrong with me. 
There is a dark spot before me.” 

I knew that the Mohammedans were great fatalists, 
and I asked Abdalla if he fancied that some impend- 
ing evil was at hand. 

“Yes,” he said, “I know it. The angel Azrael is 
not far from me.” 

According to the Moslem creed, Azrael is the angel 
of death ; and I laughed at the Shikaree, and told him 
to cheer up. But he only shook his head, declaring 
that his impressions were not to be put away so 
easily. 

“ What is to be, must be,” he said; “ and man can- 
not change it. Dut it may be nothing very bad. 
Wait, and we shall see.” 

Thus speaking, he rode on to the side of Malek, 
while I joined Darley and Neafie. 

We reached Edir before noon, when we found the 
people trembling with fear and anguish. Duning the 
night last past one of their best Shikarees had been 
killed by the tigers, and his body carried off; and two 
fine cows had also been slain. 

We went out with some of the villagers to the edze 
of the jungle, where we found three or four well- 
constructed mechauns in the trees; but it did not 


juogle was thick and hard-bottomed, stretching away 
to the southward and eastward, while to the north 
arose a succession of rocky hills. Neafie suggested 
that the haunt of the tigers was up among the 
caves. ‘The Shikarees of Edir knew that it was so, 
but they had not dared to venture up there. They 
had built their mechauns as near to the tigers’ paths 








strike us that they were in favourable positions. The | 


co i 
- they could, and the beasts had passed them Sever} 
imes, but they had not been able to slay them. 

Under the guidance of some of the bolder of th, 
natives we found the place where the tigers wers jy 
the habit of striking the mountain, and at length ws 
hit upon their track. Upon a thorn bush we fouqj 
shreds of the cotton garment of the Shikaree who ha 
been carried off, and a little further on we found, 
trail of blood in a gully which had been washed oy, 
by the rains. It wos evident enough that the tice; 
had gone up this way; and it was very likely tig 
they would come down by the same path. : 

It was now about two o’clock in the afternoon, ayj 
the heat was quite oppressive. Should we returp t) 
the village, or should we seek some shelter where y, 
were? : 

“We are now half way up the mountain,” «jj 
Neafie, “and to go to the village and back will tals 
usat least two hours. ‘The tigers are somewier 
about us, and it is not impossible that they may coins 
down as soon as the sun begins to relax its strength of 
heat. You may be sure that the tigers will come this 
way, and if we can finda goo i hiding-place near tli: 
track we shall be pretty sure to get a pop at them.” 

My mind had been made up from the first. I dij 
not wish to go down the mountain until we had sex, 
the game. I had no confidence in the mechauns x; 
the edge of the jungle. The tigers could give then; 
wide berth; but in the mountain path we had tiv, 
Of all our party, Abdalla was alone inclined to retyr, 
to the village. I told him to go if he wished; tw 
he would not leave us. 

Some seventy or eighty yards below the spot whi 
we had held this consultation the gully ran by ti. 
side of a perpendicular face of a rock, where we mizi: 
find the cover we wanted. We went thither, and we» 
suited exactly. A little further down was a seamn-lii. 
opening in the rock, which led us to the top of tu: 
cliff overlooking the path, and when we reached t'y 
latter point we found ourselves in about as favoural’s 
% position as we could have desired. Upon the moss; 
crust grew bushes enough to serve us as a curtait, 
while the towering crags behind us shielded us frou 
the sun, which was fast turning toward the west. 

Thus we satan hour. I pulled out my watch, ani 
found it to be almost four o'clock. ‘Ihe tigers wen 
likely to come now at any time, and we made reajj 
to receive them. Should they come both togeti, 
which was most probable, we must be careful of oi 
lead, for two such animals were not easily to be lalisi 
We arranged ourselves so that we all had a look ino 
the path, and those who could shoot the best took t 
most favourable positions. 

At half-past four we received a note of warninz 
from Abdalla, who, with Malek, was highest up on tie 
look-out. He had seen nothing, but he said he couli 
hear thetigerscoming. Andhe was right. Ina very 
short time one of the man-eaters came in sight—s 
magnificent fellow, with sleek, glossy skin; a breast 
broad and full ; legs of tremendous size and power— 
came slowly down the gully, his long, litie bely 
swaying almost like a serpent’s. Behind him came 
his mate, so1wewhat smaller, but certainly more sinis- 
ter looking. Abdalia drew back against the rocks in 
our rear, and sat down with his face between his knees; 
but we had no time then to pay attention to him. 
The tigers were almost at the point where we must 
take them if we took them at all, and we took our aiu. 
Harry and Darley and myself were to fire at the male, 
while Neafie and Abner aud Ben were to look to the 
female—for it will be understood that we had a tiger 
and a tigress to deal with. 

We had thus far made no noise, and the tigers cm? 
gliding down without suspecting the trouble ‘hat 
awaited them. I had my Antwerp rifle at my shoulder, 
and in it was one of my three-ounce steel-poiite! 
chincapins. With such a weapon, thus charged, J ‘elt 
that my best course of aim would be for the braia; 
for, if 1 hit my mark, the shot would be fatal. 

We were to receive the word from Neafie, ani he 
was to give it as soon as he could bring his sights to 
bear upon thie tigress. ‘lire tiger was now within thirty 
yards, aud 1 began to feel uneasy, for a few yarcs 
more of progress on his part would make it neces:a'y 
for me to change my position. But I had no sic 
need. The word came, and when I fired I was aim 03 
ata point directly between the brute’s eyes. Witi 4 
terrific howl of pain he leaped into the air, and p'e- 
sently made-off down the gully. Dan was by my sil 
with my double-barrel all cocked, and seizing lt % 
quickly as possible I gave the tiger a shot in the bark, 
and in balf a second more another ball from [iar 
struck him in the shoulder. I was thinking of nots 
but how our tiger should be followed and secure“. 
when a loud shout behind me caused me to turn, *\' 
as I did so I beheld a scene that made me start av 
quiver. 
The tigress, which had been some four or five yards 
behind her mate, had, when wounded, leaped to the 
shelf where we were stationed, in doing which shv 





must have made a bound of at least fifteen feet in 
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height. She had landed between Neafie and Ben Gil- 
roy, and directly ahead of her was Abdallah, still 

: h his face between his knees. He started 
up, however, when he heard the shout of his _com- 
panions; but before he could gain his fect the tigress 
was upon him. With one blow of her paw the furious 
beast struck him down, and on the next instaut her 
terrible fangs were fastened upon his throat. I heard 
the poor fellow groan and gasp, and I saw him struggle 
elite time, and under other circumstances, 
such @ sight would have chilled me through; but now 
I felt only the hot rush of vengeful emotion, There 
was one bullet left in my Westley rifle; but I did not 
trust myself to fire it. I drew my sabre and leaped 
forward, and as I plunged the keen blade in behind 
the beast’s shoulder Neafie and Darley were by my 
side, armed as I was. Neafie possessed a steady nerve, 
and without hesitation he dealt a blow upon the head 
of the demon, that crashed through to the brain. 

The tigress had curled up under tho effects of my 
lunge, but without relaxing her hold upon the Shika- 
ree’s throat. Upen recciving Neafie’s blow, however, 
she threw up her head, and plunged forward against 
the rock upon which Abdalla had been leaning ; and 
when she finally settled down upon her side we found 
that she was dead. She had three bullets in her lungs, 
one of which had touched her heart, when she lept 
upon the shelf. My sword had passed directly through 
the heart, at the base of the ventricles; but it had re- 
quired the crushing blow of Neafie’s heavy sabre to 
settle her. 

We lifted Abdalla to a bed of moss; but there was 
no help for him in this world. The veins and arteries 
of the neck had nearly all been severed, and life was 
entirely extinct. Malek was shocked, but he viewed 
the disaster quite philosophically. 

“Tt couldn’t have been otherwise,” he said, shaking 
his head. “It was written at his birth, and for this 
end hath he lived. Great is God, and mysterious are 
his ways. May the good angels guard the spirit and 
lead it to the blessed land!” 

Fitzeben and Dan assisted Malek in bearing the 
body down from the rock, while the rest of us pushed 
on after the ether tiger; but we did not have to goa 
great way. We found him near the foot of the moun- 
tain, with his back against a tree, perfectly dead. ‘The 
bullet from the old Antwerp had made a terrible hole 
in his skull, and his life had gone quickly out there- 
after. 

We had captured the tigers—two of the largest and 
fiercest I ever met—but tle capture had cost us dear. 
Abdalla had not only been a good Shikaree, but he 
had been faithful and kind, and 1 had learned tu love 
and respect him; and as we bore the body back to the 
village upon the skins of the tigers, our pace was sad 
and solemn. 

That evening, by moonlight, we returned to Pala- 
mow; and as Harry and I rode side by side, we spoke 
of the presentiment of impending ill that had so 
strangely dwelt upon Abdalla’s mind. That the 
Shikaree had been thus impressed we could not doubt ; 
but whence the impression came we could not deter- 
mine. After we reached Neafie’s bungalow we con- 
tinued the conversation over our pipes; but our 
thoughts, like the smoke which curled about our 
heads, wandering upon the verge of the unscen 
world, were lost in the mystic distance—melted away, 
without leaving even the shadow of a tangible form 
behind them. 


THE BULL AND THE CHILD. 


Ir is a curious fact, but one with which people who 
have had anything to do with that very formidable 
animal, the bull, are perfectly well acquainted, that 
the beast is wont to take a strange liking to children, 
and that the younger and more helpless these are, the 
better the bull seems to like them and to permit them 
to take liberties with him, which it would be very 
dangerous for older people, though equally well ac- 
quainted with him, to attempt. 

An instance of these strange attachments of bulls to 
children occurred the other day in Sussex. 

A fermer had a grandchild of some eight or nine 
years of age, to whom a young bull belonging to the 
said farmer had always shown a strong liking, per- 
mitting the child, when it accompanied the boy who 
looked after the bull to the field or the farmyard, to do 
what she liked with it. 

At last the farmer wished to dispose of the bull, 
and it was put in the yard for examination, and either 
from the restraint or the visits of purchasers, it became 
irritated, so that, when the boy who looked after it 
went into the yard, instead of submitting, as usual, to 
his rule, it resisted, and at length got so hostile that 
he got a pitch-fork to protect himself, and the animal 
ear. onwards, the boy drove the ferk into the bull's 

lead and then made his escape, leaving one of the 
prongs, which had broken off, sticking in the poor 
&ulmal’s front, 





Its pain and fury may be imagined; and the boy's 
fear was just as great. But, just as he was escaping 
out of the yard, who should come in but the farmer's 
grand-daughter. She had heard the bull roar, and was 
coming te see what was the matter with her play- 
fellow. The boy told her to come away ; but she only 
replied, “ Poor fellow, he wants me. I'll go and see 
what's the matter with him,” And accordingly the 
child entered the yard, and, going up to the suffering 
and infuriated animal, put her arms round its neck and 
began to caress it in her wonted manner; and the bull, 
bending its head, submitted to the caresses, and, in its 
bullish fashion, returned them; whilst the child, taking 
hold of the prong fixed in the animal's head, exclaimed 
* Poor fellow, let me pull it out,” and tried with all 
her little strength to do so, but ineffectually. 

Whilst this singular scene was going on, the farmer 
returned home, and hearing from the boy what had 
occurred to the bull and where his grandchild was, 
hastened with horror into the yard, expecting to find 
her gored or trampled to death. On entering, he wit- 
nessed the above curious scene. Still, he did not ven- 
ture to face the bull. Though gentle enough with 
the child, the farmer saw that it wasin agony, and 
that its fury could easily be roused against any intruder 
between it and the child. So he stole round to the 
back of the animal, and, whilst the child had its arm 
round its neck, he seized hold of the prong, and with 
a sudden effort drew it out. The animal bore the 
operation with all gentleness, for doubtless it thought 
the child was the operator, and suffered itself to be 
stalled as usual. 

So ends my story of the bull and child. It is a true 
one, and is only, doubtless, one instance of the many 
that could be cited of the strange likings which these 
formidable and often ferocious beasts form to young 
children. ‘I'he reason I do not attempt to assign. It 
may be because there is a natural affinity, extending 
even to the brute world, between great strength and 
utter helplessness. It may be that beasts appreciate 
gentleness of treatment. And if so, it is a lessen to 
men how they may best secure the attachment and 
obedience of their dumb servants, and so some humane 
purpose may be served by the story of the child and 
the bull. 

———e 


THE DIFFERENCE TO YOU. 


A younG man named Fulton, who had beenin busi- 
ness for a year, and in that time managed to get his 
affairs a little out of easy-going order, found himself 
one day with a note for a thousand pounds to meet, 
and nothing in bank forthe occasion. This need not 
have been, for he had accounts on his books which, 
with timely attention, might have been cullected, 
sufficient to give him more than the sum required. 

Fulton, who iad never exercised the prudent fore- 
thought of a business man, did not realize his situation 
until it had become perilous—until he was in actual 
contact with danger. If he had taken a week, or even 
a couple of days, in which to cast about for the ways 
and means by which the sum of a thousand pounds 
was to be obtained, there would have been time to try 
a second, and a third expedient if the first and second 
failed. But he had that weak vice of putting things 
off, so fatal to all success; and sothe day and the hour 
came and found him unprepared, though six months 
previously ke had given a written promise to pay the 
sum of one thousand pounds in discharge of au 
obligation through which he had been largely bene- 
fitted. 

On the day before his note fell due, Mr. Fulton, 
whenever his eyes rested on the little square piece of 
paper that gave notice touching the when and where 
of payment, felt a marked depression in the thermo- 
meter of his feelings. Tho way was not at all clear 
before him; and yet, with a strange lack of prudence, 
he deferred the effort on which so much depended, 
uutil the last hours of grace. / 

“ T shall get through somehow,” he said to himself, 
now and then, as the sense of trouble grew heavier; 
thus resting on a vague expectation of help rising up 
from the ground, as it were, at the last moment. Tor 
over two weeks he had been looking out for a remit- 
tance of three hundred pounds from a provincial 
town.” 

“Tf it arrives in the morning, I shall be that much 
easier,” he remarked, taking comfort out of so dry a 
crumb. Now, if three days before, he had written to 
his debtor, stating his need, the three hundred pounds 
would have arrived by the next post. But procras- 
tination was his evil genius. 

‘To-morrow came. It was a dull, stormy day. Mr. 
Fulton had not rested very well through the night. 
Unpleasant thoughts kept intruding tlemselves, 
and driving off the sweet influences of sleep. The 
more he pondered his situation, the more environed by 
difficulties it seemed. 

How was he to get the thousand pounds ? 


He looked this way and that; planned this expe-| 





dient and that; but every way had its obstructions. 
Morning found him not only unrefreshed, but with 
unsteady nerves. 

One hope remained. He would certainly receive 
the expected three hundred pounds by post that day, 
and this sum would give him nearly one-third of the 
amount he had to raise. 

Earlier than usual, Mr. Fulton was at his office. 
His letters were on his desk. How eagerly did he run 
his eyes over the post-marks! ‘There was none 
from the correspondent on whom he had so weakly 
relied. 

Poor young man! 

A sudden weakness depressed him—a sense of 
alarm pervaded his mind. He sat down, with a 
feeling of helplessness such as he had never ex- 
perienced before. 

“A thousand pounds! Where on earth is it to 
come from?” he murmured, resting his forehead on 
his hands, as he stood at his desk. 

The thought of having his note dishonoured, and go 
to protest, was appalling. He looked the consequences 
in the face and shivered. 

“ But this won’t do,” he added, rousing himself. 
“T must get this money; and there is now only one 
way left—to borrow.” 

So, after arranging certain matters of business that 
required personal attention, he started forth on his 
unpleasant errand. 

The first man upon whom he called said, “I’m on 
the borrowing list myself.” The second replied, “ I’m 
sorry, but haven't a pound over.” he third an- 
swered, curtly, “Can’t help you, my friend.” The 
fourth said, “ Everybody seems on the run for money 
to-day. This is the tenth call I have had in the last 
hour.” 

By this time our young friend, who had no large 
share of moral stamina—who was not apt to develope 
strength for the occasion, as difficulties threw them- 
selves across his way—feeling weak and disheartened, 
went back to his office in order to gather up his be- 
wildered thoughts. Two weeks before, in looking 
forward to this day, the collection of a thousand pounds 
seemed an easy thing; but now the task appeared 
hopeless. 

‘The time had passed on until it was near twelve 
o'clock. It would not do to sit idle long. He must 
be out and at work if he would save himself. So, 
after a rest of twenty minutes, he started forth again. 
In passing the Custom House he saw approaching 
him a wholesale merchant, from whom he had bought 
merchandise now and tlien. His name was Hoffman. 

In the few cases in which Mr. Fulton had made 
purchases from Mr. Hoffman, he had found him par- 
ticularly kind and agreeable. ‘lhe merchant inquired 
about his business prospects, and slowed more of 
friendly interest than any one with whom he dealt. 
The sight of his pleasant face, which lit up when le 
saw Mr. Fulton, was like a gleam of sunshine to the 
gloomy heart of our young triend. 

He took hope at once, and hope gave him confi- 
dence. 

“Can you help me a little to-day, Mr. Hoffman?” 
he said, with a frankness in his manner that carried 
an influence in his favour. “ Friends that I have re- 
lied upon have unexpectedly failed me, and I have a 
note to take up.” 

“ How much do you want?” was the kindly spoken 
answer. 

“ Just a thousand pounds.” 

“For how long ? ” 

“Three days. I have good accounts due me, and 
have only to ask for them. I needn’t have been in a 
strait if I had not depended on another source. Dut 
I will know better next time.” 

Ah! when men get wrongly into difficult places, 
they are in great danger of using wrong means to 
extricate themselves. Error of any kind blunts in 
some degree the moral sense. 

Mr. Fulton might have kept his words free from 
guile or false pretence, and yet not have failed in se- 
curing from Mr. Hoffman the help he needed. 

“T can accommodate you,” said the merchant, in a 
cheerful tone. ‘“ Walk round with me to my count- 
ing-house, and I will draw you a cheque.” 

What a light bound the heart of Mr. Fulton gave! 
The clouds rolled away from his sky; the pressure 
went off from his feelings. 

In less than half an hour from that time he was 
back in his office, with his note for a thousand pounds 
in hand and cancelled. He was in a state of tranquil 
satisfaction. 

A sense of confidence and security had taken the 
place of doubt and fear. “‘I'ruly, a friend in need is 
a friend indeed,” he said to himself, as he thought of 
Mr. Hoffman’s kindness. “Itis worth getting into 
trouble now and then, if it is ouly to find out whose 
professions of interest are real and whose only from 
the teeth outward. I'll know where to go next time.” 

Mr. Fulton felt a little exhausted after his morning’s 
effort, and in no mood to continue the work of money- 
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raising, though he had bound himself in an honour- 
able promise to return to Mr. Hoffman one thousand 
pounds in three days. He did not even write for the 
three huadred pounds he had been expecting to receive 
by post. “I will do that to-morrow,” he said to him- 
self—“ there will be time enough for the mail to goand 
return.” 

In a half-hearted kind of way he went over his 
ledger to see what accounts were due, and made a rough 
memorandum of sums tbat he was certain could be 


easily collected, amounting ia all to over two thousand | 


pounds. 

“Safe enough!” was the satisfying remark with 
which he shut up the ledger, and thrust the memor- 
andum into a drawer, instead of making out the several 
accounts in order that the work of collection might be 
commenced early on the next day. 

In the evening Mr. Fulton mentioned the kindness 
of Mr. Hoffman to his wife. 

“T don’t regret the worry I have had, now that I have 
discovered so good a friend,” he said. “TI feel safer— 
as if standing on firmer ground. If straightened 
again, I shall know just where to go.” 

“ Don’t fail to be prompt in returning the money,” 
said his wife, who knew the weak place in his charac- 
ter. 

“ You must have a poor opinion of me,” replied Mr. 
Fulton, slightly annoyed by the remark. 

“No, I have a good opinion of you,” returned his 
wife, witha kind smile. But she did not take back the 
suggestion. 

The first thing on Mr. Fulton’s programme for the 
next day was to write for the three hundred pounds. 

“Tt should have been done yesterday,” he said to 
himself, as he walked in the direction of his office, 
“and I wonder at myself for putting it off. If there 
should be a single interruption in the post, the money 
cannot arrive in time.” 

This thought did not make him very comfortable. 
The next thing on his programme was to make out a 
dozen bills, some ef them pretty long, and the third 
thing was to see to their collection. A more prudent 
man would have seen that these accounts were all 
ready on the afternoon and evening before; but Mr. 
Fulton was not a prudent man. 

It was so easy a thing to write the letter, which 
could be done at any time during the day, that Mr. 
Fulton passed this bit of work on his programme, 
and took up the more serious matter of drawing up 
the accounts he wished to collect. But it often hap- 
pens that deferred work is beset by all manner of hin- 
drances. 

His office was full of customers throughout the 


morning, and he was called from his desk every little | 


while to attend to one thing aud another not easily 
managed by his clerks. 

One o'clock found him with nota single account 
ready. A sale was to be held at that hour, which: he 
must attend. So he left things as they were, and went 
to the sale. 

An hour and a half were spent there; at the close ef 
which period, tired and hungry, he went to luncheon. 

It was four o'clock when he got back to lis office, 
where he found a gentleman waiting to see him on 
particular business, which would require him to go to 
a distant part of the town. 

‘* Won't to-morrew do as well? ” asked Mr. Fulton, 
thinking of the bills he had to make out. 

“ T shall leave town in the morning, and be gone 
for a week,” answered the gentleman. 


“ By George! ” he suddenly exclaimed, striking his 
hand down upon a table by which he was sitting. It 
was eight o'clock. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked his wife, looking up 
with surprise into his face, which was shadowed by 
an unpleasant thought. 

“lve just thought of an important letter that 
| Should have been written to-day,” he replied. “ But 
no matter,” he added, after a pause; “I can senda 
telegram to-morrow.” And he resumed his book. 

Tustead of being at his office at seven o’clock on the 
next morning, he did not arrive there until nearly 
nine o’clock. He had still two ddys before him in 
which to get the thousand pounds, and did not feel 
much concern. A night’s sleep had tranquilized his 
mind. After reading his letters and looking over the 
morning paper, he went to his account books again. 
Now, he had never liked this kind of work—it was 
always irksome to him, and it did not require many 
interruptions to cause its suspension again. 

“John and I can make ont all these bills to-night,” 
he said to himself, “and they can be collected in a few 
hours to-morrow. 30 what's the use of worrying 
over them now? ” 

He laid down his pen, slint up his ledger and day- 
book, and put eff this business to a more convenient 
season. The telegram was forgotten until as late as 
four o'clock, when if was sent off. That night all 
the accounts deemed available were drawn up. On 
the next morning Mr. Fulton did not feel a great deal 
better than on the day his note fell due. He was not 
quite so sure of getting the money promptly on his 
bills as he was when he engaged to return the thou- 
sand pounds to Mr. Hoffman. Of course—he took this 
assurance to himself as he went thouglitfully to his 
office—the three hundred pounds would come in 
answer to his telegram. But he found a letter, in 
| uswer thereto, saying that if his correspondent had 

received notice in the morning he could have made 
| the desired remittance; but that, before the close of 
| bank hours, he had disposed of all his available funds, 
and could not send a draft in less than a week, when 
Mr. Fulton might count on the money. 

This was a damper indee?. The only dependence 
left was on collections and borrowing. In the latter 
expedient our young merchant had no faith. He had 
tried it to his heart’scontent three days before. So he 
hurried off one of his clerks with the accounts. Until 
twelve o’clock he waited anxious and nefvous, before 
the clerk came back to make a report. 

“What have you done?” asked Mr. Fulton, not 
able to repress his concern. 

“ Nothing at all,” was the clerk’s answer. 

“ What!” 

Mr. Fulton became agitated. 

“They all promised to scttle in a few days, after 








| decorons as’ I supposed. 





tl:e bills were examined,” said the clerk. 
“Did yor see Jacobs?” | 
“Yes. He told me to leave the bill, and he would | 
show it to his wife.” | 
“ And Wilkins? ” 
“Yes, sir. 
three days.” 
“ And Henry?” 
“He will pay on Monday.” 
“ Did you see al?” 
“ Yes, sir. Every one.” 
* And no ene paid?” 
‘* None, sir.” 
Mr. Fulton turned to the desk, and the clerk went 


He will give me a cheque in two or | 





This settled the matter. 

“ You will have to work on these bills until I get 
back,” said Mr. Fulton to his principal clerk; and he | 
placed before him a memorandum of the accounts to 
be drawn up. 

It was nearly six o’clock when Mr. Fulton re- 
turned. The evening had closed in—his clerks had 
already shut the oflice windows—two of them had 
gone home, and only one, his oldest clerk, remained 
waiting for him. 

“ How have you got on with the bills? ” asked Mr. 
Fulton. 

The clerk shook his head. 

“T couldn't do anything,” he replied. “There have 
been customers in ever since you left, and E had to at- 
tend to them.” 

“Can't you stay to-night ? ” asked Mr. Fulton. 

“ I would do so with pleasure, sir, but have an en- 
gagement that cannot be broken,” replied the clerk. 
“ To-morrow eveniug I will remain.” 

“ To-morrow evening will not do. The bills must 
be ready to-night, and I shall have to do the work,” 
said Mr. Fulton. 

The clerk retired, and Mr. Fulton went to his task 
in a hurried, nervous way. In half an hour he threw 


| Was mortified as well as troubled. 


to one of the counters to attend toacustomer. It 
was a moment of painful disappointment, not un- 
mingled with self-condemnation. A feeble effort to 
borrow the sum required was next made; but nothing 
came of it. At two o'clock, Mr. Fulton entered Mr. 
Hoffman's counting-roem, feeling badly enough. He 
This failure on 
his part to make good the thousand pounds might put 
the kind-hearted’ merchant to serious trouble. 

“My dear sir,” he exclaimed, as he entered Mr. 
Hoffman's counting-house, “I hope it will make no 
difference to yeu about that thousand pounds. I 
have been sadly disappointed. But on next Monday | 
you shall have it as surely as the day dawns.” 

The pleasant, welcoming smile faded out of the | 
merchant's face. 

“No,” he auswered, in a grave, quiet tone. “It 
will make no difference to me. I always keep a 
balance in bank. But, my young friend, it will make 
a difference to you, for 1 shall never lend you again. 
If you had been punctual to your promise, you might 
have called on me any time that you happened to need , 
a few hundreds, or even a few thousands, and I would | 
have accommodated you with pleasure. But this shuts | 
you out from all favours here. No, Mr. Fulton, it 
makes no difference to me.” 








down his pen, exclaiming: 

“ Tt'sno use—I am too tired. In the morning I will 
be fresh. If I come at seven I can get through by 
ten.” 

So he put up his books and papers, and went home. 
After tea he sat down to read, 


Our young friend went back very sober and very | 


pondering his way. | 
“Tam not walk.ug safely,"he said. “I may slipat 


<<, 
any moment and fall; and who shall help ime tom 
if L once godown? © Not Mr. Hoffman, certaiuly. a 
yet he wished to be my friend.” ue 

A week afterwards he handed Mr. Hoffinan a cy 
for a thousand pounds, and said to him: 

“ Your rebuke was well-timed, sir. It was Need 
and I shall profit thereby. I thank you fora doubly 
kindness. Yes, it will make a difference to me; 4, 
difference, I trast, between suecess and failure.” 4, 
he went out before the merchant could reply. 

Mr. Hoffman never helped our young friend with , 
loan of money again; but he had done him a hich. 
service than if he had given him the widest rans ; 
favours in this direction. Tho rebuke so justly cing 
made all the difference with Mr. Fulton that he jy) 
suggested: the difference between success and fail» 


T. 8.4 


ANECDOTES ON ENGLISH JUDS&ES, 

Lorp MansF1e.p, the prince of courtesy, was j; 
the habit of reading newspapers, and answering letter 
in court; Lord Eldon did so too; and Lord Abings 
would do it ostentatiously and offevsively, to markhis 
contempt for the advocate. Lord Clare, who had alif. 
long feud with Curran, beginning with a duel, ons 
brought a Newfoundland dog into court, and gave} 
his exelusive attention whilst Curran was speakizy 
The ‘counsel paused. “Proceed Mr. Curran; pry 

roceed,” said the Lord Chaucellor, looking up, wit 

is handon the head of his canine companion. «| 
will proceed, my lord, when your lordships have gop. 
cluded your constiltation.” 

Anecdotes abound of Chief Justice Willes’s gallantry 
not to say profligacy, which we cannot venture tor 
produce; and Boswell reports a conversation with 
Johnson, in 1773, which appears to have been sug. 
gested by some judicial irregularity. “On the sam 
evening, he would not allow that the private life of 
judge, in England, was required to be so strictl 
‘Why, then, sir,’ said | 
‘according to your account, an English judge mus 
live likea gentlemen.’ Jolnson: ‘ Yes, sir, if he can” 

When Lord Northington (Henley) was Master of 
the Rolls, he requested leave of the king to discontiny 
the evening sitting of his‘court; and on being calledm 
for a reason, replied, “ Because, please your majesty, 
I am always drunk after dinner.” 

Within the memory of the senior members of the 
profession, the Court of Exchequer was stated tole 
composed of one judge, who was a gentleman and w 
lawyer; a second, who was a lawyer and no gentl- 
man; @ third, who was neither; and a fourth, nv 
was both. This description, in which strict accurey 
may have been sacrificed to antithesis, recalls Charles 
Lamb's jocular remark on his four friends of the Lake 
school—that one would tell. a lie, but would not picks 
pocket; another would pick a pocket, but would nt 
tell a lie; a third would do neither; and a fourth 
would do both—selecting of course, the professed m- 


| ralist for the climax. 


The gentleman-judge, not a lawyer, was Barn 
Graham ; and some curious stories are told of his uni- 
form politeness on the bench. In his day, it wa 
usual to suspend judgment in the criminal cases ti! 
the conclusion of the assizes, aud deliver all the sen- 
tences in a lump. A name had been accidentally 
omitted in the list of capital punishments, of which he 
was reminded on coming to the end of the list. “li, 
yes, I see, John Thompson—John Thompson, I beg 
your pardon; you are also to be hanged by the neck 
till you are dead, and may the Lord have mercy 0 
your miserable soul, too!” 

Johnson records that, at the trial of Savage for 
murder, Page concluded an inflammatory address to 
the jury in this fashion:—" Gentlemen of the jury, 
you are to consider tliat Mr. Savage is a very grett 
man, @ much greater man than you or I, gentlemen ol 
the jury; that he wears very fine clothes, much finer 
clothes than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; that be 
has abundance of money in his pocket, much mor? 
money than you or I, gentlemen of the jury: but, 
genti ‘men of the jury, is it not a very hard case, geu- 
tlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage should therefore 
kill you or me, gentlemen of the jury ?” 





Inrortation or Ecos.—It is a startling fact, that 
in fourteen’ years’ the importation of eggs into this 


{country has increased more than’ one hundred ant 


sixty-nine millions. In 1846 there were imported 
97,745,849, and in 1863, 266;929,680, The wholestle 
price in France is 6s. for ten dozen. 

Tue Swrmine Powers or tur Doc.—A cot 
respondent of the Singleton Times writes from the Wee 
Waa as follows:—“ Speaking of our late flood here, 4 
remarkable instance of the distance a dog can swim 


thoughtful. He had turned a new leaf in his book of | tvok place under my own eye. On Saturday, the 13th 
| life experiences, and the writings thereon set him to | instant,—the first day of the flood liere,—as I stood on 


the top of my domicile, a dog belonging to Mr. Robin- 
son, the lock-up keeper (one of my companions at the 
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time), 


from the house top, and of course, after the flood, in- 


++ in the obituary of quadrupeds, He has been 
crane of aphid at a station on the Brigale Creek. He 
must have swam forty miles before .he made terra 
firma again ; aud must have been swimming all the 
remainder of that day and night, uptil Sunday even- 
ing, Whea he made the place abevementioned.” 


a 
ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., &e. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A STRANGE HONEYMOON. 
Can I bless thee, my belovetl,—can I bless thee? 
What blessing word can I 
From my own tears keep dry? 
What flowers grow in my fields wherewith to dress thee ? 
My goods revert to ill, 
My binding-up would break thee, 
My crownings curse and kill— 
Alas! I can but love thee: 
May God bless thee, my beloved, may Ged bless thee. 
Elizabeth B. Browning. 

Tux sound of Theodora’s fall reached the ears of 
her doting husband, who was anxiously waiting in 
the hope that, when she had read Austin’s letter, she 
would call to him. 
aud laid her down upon the sofa, calling loudly for 
assistance. 

As he did so, though, his eyes searched eagerly 
around, and alighting upon the open letter lying upon 
the ground, he snatched it up and thrust it with 
trembling haste into his bosom. 

Nelly, who entered the room in company with the 
breathless landlady, also looked about inquisitively 
for the letter, and eyed the. fainting girl with a 
scarcely repressed simile, until a savage frown frem 
Basil rendered her preternaturally serious. 

Asevere illuess followed this event, and again Basil 
was ‘I'heodora’s unwearied nurse. The first object 
that met her eyes on her returning consciousness was 
the pale, worn, anxious face of her lover-husband. 

As she gazed upon him, she pitied him from her 
soul, and wondered much at the strange destiny that 
had inspired him with so absorbing a, love for one 
who could never respond to it. 

One day he said to her, producing Austin’s letter: 

“TI picked this up when you let it fall, dear Theo- 
dora. I need not tell you, though, that no eye save 
your own has seen its contents.” 

“T am certain of that,” she said, after a momentary 
pause, looking very pale, and speaking in a low but 
firm voice. “ Will you do mea favour Basil? Will 
you burn this letter and the other also?” 

She gave lim, as she spoke, the other letter that 
Austin had sent to her. 

“Tt is unopened!” Basil exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yes,” she answered; “it will remain se. It does 
not matter now what it contains. Will you burn it 
for me?’ 

Without a werd, then, he took the two letters and 
tlrew them inte the fire, and watched them uatil 
tiey were eonsumed to ashes, which fluttered and 
shivered and fell to pieces beneath his eyes. When 
he turned, however, to ‘I'heodora, he found her deadly 
pale, though calm. With the tears welling up into 


half-embracing the back of the arm-chair in which 


sue was seated, with the strange, beautiful blending | 
of adoration and protection that distinguished his | 


whole bearing towards her, 

“Theodora,” he said, in husky tones, “there is 
something that I have long wished to talk to you 
about. Dearest love, looking back upon all the cir- 
cumstances of our marriage, I have been afraid that 
you were not a free agent when you gave me your 
hand, {have been afraid that you were acting under 
compulsion——” 

He paused, but as she made no reply, went on: 

“Dear 'Theedora, believe me that had I for an in- 
stant suspected that you had not been acting upon 
yeur own free will, .I would have died a thousand 
deaths rather than have been concerned in such 
a. Darling, tell me that you believe this of 
ne: 

“Indeed I do believe it, Basil. I am certain that 
you did not join in the cruel deception.” 

* Deception ? ” he repeated. 

Yes. They drugged me, Basil, as wellas I can 
comprehend the strange state of paralysis which 
crippled my intellect and my will. Then they dressed 


me and brought me down to you. It was my mo- 


tive-power rather than my understanding that was | 


affected ; for I remember ail, and can recall my feel- 
ings. I knew, or partly knew, what was going on 
around me, but it seemed to be a dream, frem which 
Thad not the power to arouse myself.” 


was carried away by the flood; we all saw it } 


He raised her gently in his arms, | 


lis eyes, he sank down by her side, kneeling, aud | 


“T'll strangle the wretch who perpetrated this out- 
rage,” cried Basil, in a fury. 

* Nay, nay, what I have told you was not intended 
to excite your wrath, but simply that you might know 
the facts; for little is left us to hope, but for perfect 
candour towards each other, Basil; I believe that 
you also were deceived.” 

“Deceived! They told, me that you had accepted 
me. My too selfish love blinded me. I might have 
kuown they were playing some desperate game.” 

“They deceived themselves before they deceived us. 
They reasouéd themselves into the belief that they 
were doing us a service, and that the end justified the 
means. They believed that the marriage was desirable. 
| They had no time to combat what they thought to be 

fantastical objections. They determined to bring 
| matters to a crisis by stratagem—they called it not 
treachery.” 

“But it was treac.ery—the blackest! the most 
atrocious. How can you forgive them, and seek to 
palliate their wickedness? ” 

* Because I must. The very instinct of self-pre- 
servation drives me to find excuses for them. It was 
| too horrible—too agonizing to believe that they knew 
| what they did, and yet could doit. Our Saviour on 
| the cross, in his bitter agony, prayed for lis execution- 

ers—Father forgive them, for they know not what 
they do! That they know not what they do, is the 
| truth I think of most wrong doers. Loatlie the sin as 
; much as possible, yet judge mercifully of the sinner.” 

“Well,” said Basil, after a pause, “let them pass 
for the present. Permit me, darling, to hold your dear 
hand a little, while I speak to you. It is so sweet to 
hold it, and I will never ask it again. This is what I 
feel bound te say to you—that wicked ceremony has 
given me no claim whatever to your confidence or 
affection, until your ewn words confirm it. A sort of 
right of guardianship, I must hold, or seem to hold, 
else you would have no protection uutil your friends 
return from abroad. ‘Then ‘heodora you are the 
mistress of your own fate. An exposition of the trea- 
| chery by which your consent seemed to be gained— 
}a nine days’ wouder—a legal formula, and you are 
free.” 

He spoke in a choking voice, pressing the hand that 
he thought in dropping then ke was resigning for 
ever. 

“ And you, Basil.” 

“ Never mind me,” he said, in husky tones. 

* * . « * * 





| 
| 


The spring advanced, yet T'heodora’s friends came 
not back. Her life seemed ebbing. Like a young tree 
planted on ungenial soil, that cannot strike a root and 
grew, but droops and drops its leaves even in spring, 
| so Theodora, rudely snatched from the dream life of 
| her studie, and dropped down among the sternest re- 
| alities of common place, drooped in spirit and body. 

The delicate mind so radely shocked trembled nearly 

}into the chaos of insanity. But her sympathy and 
affections gushed forth towards others, making first 
bearable, then beautiful her life, for love creates 
beauty; goes forth blessing, and returns blessed. 
The sorrow of this worketh death. And had ‘'heo- 
dora’s heart been a selfish one, it must through its 
extreme tenderness have broken wuder such trials. 
But it was a loving heart and its sympathies went 
forth in kindness to all around her. 

They did not remain much longer in Wales when 
Theodora’s healthallowed them tomove. It was quite 
time that they returned home, for things were going 
on very. badly at Red Ridge Farm. For some time 
| past misfertunes had crowded upon them, and they 
were.in the severest straits for a little money. 

Poor Mrs. Wylde was growing old and feeble, and 
unable to look after her grandclhild’s interests. 

It was high time that Basil took the reins in his 
| hands. 

He had hitherto neglected the serious business of 
life. He must buckle-to now and work his hardest. 

But, alas! what could his hard-work avail him now ? 
No, they myst cell the farm and go away te sume dis- 
tant part where they could manage to live upen their 
little means. And he must drag down ‘l'heodora with 
him as he fell—drag her down to sordid poverty. 

| One day when he was more depressed and down- 
| hearted than ever, a letter came for him, accompanied 
| by a large engrossed and folded paper of several pages. 

He ope 
and Mrs. Wylde looked on in trembling alarm. 

But when he had read a few words, his face flushed 
deeply, and then he cevered hig eyes with his hands, 
started up and left the table, 

‘The women rose in dismay. 

| “Whatisit? For heaven's sake whathas happened?” 
| the old woman asked in terror. 

| “See! see!” he cried in great excitement. “I 
married the girl and this is his revenge.” 

| Helen grew very ale and grasped the back of the 
| chair behind which she stood. 

| “Heaven help us!” cried the eld lady, “ He's of 
age now, and he’s going to press us for the rent.” 








“ Do you think that is it? ” asked Basil. 

“ No,” said Helen, paler than ever. 

“ Listen how vindictive he is?” said Basil. 

“T would not have believed it of him,” said the old 
woman, sobbing. 

“ Hear then,” said Basil. 

And he read aloud: — 

“Hotel du Louvre. 

““My Dear Basit,—Receive the congratulations of 
a rejected suitor, but please only remember me as one 
who always has been, and ever will be, your own and 
Theodora’s warm, well-wisher. 

“As a testimonial of my earnest regard, will you 
accept the accompanying deed for the farm you occupy, 
which, had I been of legal age to convey it, would long 
since have been restored to you.—Yours ever sin- 
cerely, “* AUSTIN.” 

“'That is Austin’s revenge,” said Basil, with a smile, 
and he handed them the deed. 

“ Heaven forgive me my evil thoughts of him,” said 
the old lady. 

Helen said nothing; she crept away, though fearful 
lest her brother’s eyes should meet hers. 

She crept away to her own room, and there flung 
herself upon her knees and sobbed. This woman was 
a riddle and a mystery. What did she want? Was 
she still hoping for Austin’s love? And was it ever 
to be hers? ” 

And had Austin forgoiten his love for Theodora, 
or would it revive when they met again ? 

“Poor fool!” she said, bitterly, as she thought of 
Basil. ‘Poor blind fool! We little dreams that this 
gift may mean treachery.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE FATAL TRUST, 
‘Tis dawn; a child hath seen the light; 
But for the lady, fair and bright, 


She slumbers in eternal night. Anonymous. 


Docror WYNNE was not destined to hear the secret 
from the lips of his patient, for when she was in the 
very act of opening ber lips to impart it to him, the 
other lady came forward and interrupted them. 

The doctor, however, determined that he would, if 
possible; seize upon an opportunity before long of 
speaking to the young girl alone; and, in the mear- 
time, he narrowly scrutinized the demeanour of her 
companion, whose every look and action filled him 
with dread, 

‘“‘ T have some.experience in young children, and [ 
think that child does not seem likely to live,” she said, 
in a eold tone. 

The doctor looked up into those eold, cruel, dark, 
green eyes, and at those firmly-set thin lips, and he 
shared the terrible suspicions of the young mother. 
After a pause, he laid his hand impressively upon 
her wrist, and drew her away to a distant eorner. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ when I told you that my pro- 
fessional eath bound me to keep the secrets of fami- 
lies, [also warned you that it would net cover criminal 
cases.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“T mean, madam, that when called uponto give 
evidence in acourt of justice, adoctor must even reveal 
the secrets of families,” 

The lady’s face blanched. 

Then their eyes met in mutual defiance—but with a 
difference; for the lady’s defiance was fierce, the 
doctor's firm. 

“ Madam,” he said, in low but solemn tones, “ it is 
as painful for me to speak these words as for you to 
hear them; but I am forced to do so, since I cannot 
become the accomplice of acrime. I must save you 
from a deadly sin, and the child from an unnatural 
death.” 

She turned away her hea‘. 

Oh, if Hugh Wynne could have seen the fell hatred 
that darkened her face in that instant. It was gone 
when she turned again towards him, witha look of 
appeal. 

“Good heavens, what shall I do? Doctor, you 
bitterly wrong me by your suspicions; but there are 
times when women lose their semses, I think. And 
sucha time has come to me, and it inspires you with 





ned this with knitted brows, whilst Helen | 


these fears. They are groundless—but listen. There 
are but three persons in the world who kuow of the 
| existence of this wretched babe. And these three, 
| doctor, are you, myself, and that unhappy gir. 
| Neither of us are likely to reveal the secret. You are 
bound by your professional »ath; we by regard for 
jour family honour. But if we keep this miserable 
babe on the premises, we cannot guard the secret of 
| its birth from the knowledge of the servants. Qh, 
| doctor, in pity’s sake, do uot accuse a distracted 
| woman, but assist her, if it lies in your power.” 
| “Why,” he asked, after a pause, “should the 
| honour of the faraily be concerned in the concealment 
| of the birth of this child when the young lady is a 
| wife?” 
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“A wife, poor fool; so she says. She might say, 
with more truth, that she is a fool. She was the dupe 
of a designing villain, who deserted her, and this is 
the end.” 

At this moment moans from the bed attracted 
their attention. The doctor went towards his patient. 

The lady followed him, for she seemed determined 
not to permit a word of confidential conversation be- 
tween them. 

The young girl, however, did not seem to notice 
her presence, and stretching out her hand towards the 
doctor, she murmured, in a low, plaintive voice: 

“Oh, doctor, will you take my babe into your care ? 
Take her with you—I cannot guard her always. I 
mizht fall asleep, and—and——” 

She paused and shuddered. 

“Oh doctor, take her out of harm’s way,” the young 
mother continued ; “ take her! It will not be for long. 
My husband will return. He is good and true and 
noble. He will not desert me thus. He will come 
and claim his wife and child.” 

“ Gladdys, cease this raving! ” interrupted the lady, 
fiercely. 

“Tt is truth.” 

“Silence! You have no husband.” 

“ @h, sir,’ continued the young lady, “ you will take 
charge of my baby a little while, until my husband 
comes Lack? Then he will take care of his wife aud 
child—for we are his wife and child in the sight of 
heaven.” 

“His dupe and dishonour!” murmure’ the elder 
lady, and then turning to the doctor, she said, “ If you 
fecl inclined to embarrass yourself with this wretched 
child, I will willingly repay you. ‘The girl's fears 
for the safety of the babe are as absurd as yours. But 
her decision is a prudent one. It is necessary, not for 
the child’s safety, but for the erring mother’s sake, 
that it should be removed from the Louse. If you are 
willing to take charge of it and put it out to nurse, 
you may name any sum you plesse for its annual 
support, and I will double tie amount and pay in ad- 
vance. What do you say?” 

‘Lhe doctor hesitated. The request seemed such an 
extraordinary one. ‘The eyes of the elder lady and 
those of the younger were turned towards him—those 
of the former inquiringly; the latter's imploringly. 
He did believe that the infant’s safety as well as the 
mother’s reputation depended upon the decision he 
made, and suddenly looking up, he said: 

“T will take charge of tle child.” 

The younger lady grasped his hand in passionate 
gratitude. 

The elder said: 

“ And you will keep our secret ? ” 

“T will.” 

“ Now,” said the lady, somewhat abruptly, “ name 
your terms. Name liberal terms, for they cannot ex- 
ceed my will or ability to meet them.” 

Again the doctor paused, 

“ Yoa do not speak!” said she. 

But he was thinking: 

“ Could this be some plot? Was the young mother 
a party to it?” 

“ You do not speak!” repeated the lady. 

“ That is an after consideration.” 

“ Well, but why not now?” 

“ Shall I not see my patient again ? ” 

“ If necessary.” 

He went to his medicine-chest for a soothing 
draught, which he administered to the young lady. 

Then he took his seat by the bedside, bidding her 
compose herseif. 

Ife had sat thus only a few minutes when a band 
was laid upon his arm. 

He started and looked up. 

It was the other lady. 

“ Time is growing short,” she said. 

“Yes; I am almost ready.” 

“ You must go before it grows light.” 

“TI only waited for the mother to fall into perfect 
sleep, which is necessary for her safety.” 

“ Now you can take the child away.” 

“Yes; it is better that there should be no leave- 
takiog. ‘I'ell her that it shall be well cared for.” 

“ She will feel satisfied for its safety now,” said the 
lady, with an evil smile. 

“ And I also!” 

‘* You are both mad.” 

The doctor looked at her calmly, and her eyes fell 
beneath his steadfast gaze. 

He thought it was a wicked face, for all its beauty. 

A crael face. 

A devilish face. 

“It is nearly daylight,” said the elder lady, im- 
patiently ; “it is time that you went away again.” 

“T at ready to go.” 

The yoang mother was in a deep, deep sleep. The 
other lady stealthily opened tle bedroom-door and 
beckoned hiin to follow. 

“I must have something warm for the child,” he 
be said, hesitating. 








She frowned with annoyance, and then going to a 
wardrobe, took out a fine white woollen shaw! and 
gave it to him. 

Very impatient she seemed while he carefully 
wrapped up the child, and before he had well finished, 
she opened the door again and led the way. 

He followed very cautiously down the dark pas- 
sages and staircases to the outer door, which she 
proceeded to unfasten. 

“One moment,” said the doctor, “I ought to see 
my patient again to-morrow. How is it to be 
managed ? ” 

“T will send for you.” 

“When?” 

* At midnight.” 

She opened the door and let him out. The day 
had not yet dawned, but the storm had ceased. 

The deaf and dumb man was waiting on the out- 
side to conduct him to the carriage, and the doctor 
followed him. 

He found the vehicle standing in the wood where 
it had been left. ‘The mute took the cloths from the 
horses and opened the door. The doctor entered. 
The coachman mounted the box, and the carriage 
drove off. 


Just as day was dawning they rolled into the streets | 


of the village, where even the earliest inhabitants 
were yet in bed. 

The doctor alighted at his door, bringing out the 
babe with him, and at the same moment the mute 
coachman put whip to his horses, and dashing down 
the hillside, was almost instantaneously lost to sight. 


CHAPTER XXL 
THE WARNING CRY. 
What was that voice in the night? Miiller. 


As the doctor entered his house on tip-toe, he fancied 
he heard a slight sound in the room above. It was 
the faint cough with which his ailing wife usually 
awoke. 

He carried the babe in his arms, walked straight to 
the bed side, and laid it down beside her. 

“ Hugh, what is this? ”she exclaimed, in unbounded 
astonishment, shrinking away from the baby and 
gazing upon it. 

“ It is a poor, forsaken child, of which I have taken 
charge for the present, Amy,” he answered gravely. 

“A foundling, ugh?” 

“Not exactly, Amy. But a child that—that——” 

“That what ?” 

The doctor stammered, 

“Ts it a secret?” 

“You know, my dear, that doctors, in the course of 
their professional practice, sometimes fall in with 
strange family mysteries.” 

“ And this is one? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tell me all about it, then,” said the lady. 

“My dearest Amy, if I knew anytling very definite, 
I should be bound in honour not to divulge it, even to 
you, love; for youare aware of the nature of a doctor's 
oath, not to divulge the secrets of families; but in 
point of fact, I have been entrusted with no secret as 
yet, and I wish to consult with you upon what little I 
do know.” 

Amy listened to the story which he now told her, 
with the deepest interest and attention. 

“Poor little helpless babe,” she murmured, as the 
tears welled up into her eyes. 

“IT knew you would pity it,” he said. 

“Do you believe the mother is married, Hugh ? ” 

“T believe she thinks she is.” 

* And their names? ” 

“Ah! that is the question.” 

“ And you do not know?” 

“ No.” 

“ You did not hear? ” 

“No.” 


“ And have you no idea where the house is? ” 

“ None.” 

“But which way did you go?” 

“ The carriage left the village by the west road, and 
went through Elton Wood, as well as I could judge ; 
but it went by a circuitous route, and stopped in the 
centre of another wood, where this house seemed hid- 
den away.” 

“ What kind of house?” 

“A large white house, with many windows, and 
one central hall door, approached by stone steps. 
That was all I could see by the single flash of light- 
ning, that revealed it to me just as I entered.” 

“So many houses in the neighbourhood are like 
that.” 

“ Yes. I noticed some small details of the interior 
though, which I wish you would try and remember.” 

“ What were they ?” ; 

“ The elder lady, let me tell you first, is tall and 
handsome ;. black hair, high forehead, and sharp nose, 
pointed chin, and dark-greenish eyes.” 





ee, 

“Terrible! Do you call that handsome?” 

“Tt does not seem so in the description; but shej 
handsome for all thet. Her features are delicate a4 
regular, and her complexion fair and clear. Re 

as P member 
the pre pnt ~~! 

“T shal! not forget it. Thin lips, sharp no: 
eyes. The old cat!” sheila 

“The younger lady is a perfect little beauty, wig 
jet black hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes; large, so, 
dark eyes ; little straight nose; red pouting lips aj 
round chin; faultlessly modelled form ; complexigg 
deadly pale from illness, but no doubt of a rich peacty 
bloom in health.” 

“ The little darling ! I shall know her the moment] 
set eyes on her.” 

“The room in which I found her was furnish 
with gold-coloured furniture and hangings. Remo, 
ber all these things in connection with the fact of ty 
deaf and dumb messenger, and you will be in pose. 
sion of all the particulars which may—which may—> 

“‘ What makes you pause, dear Hugh.” : 

“Nothing,” he replied, with a sigh ; at the sam 
time that a dark shadow crossed his face. 

Was he thinking that some danger might arise from 
this mysterious adventure? That something migi; 
happen to him? 

it was very certain that he kept a secret from her, 


The day passed slowly, and somehow a gatherix 
uneasiness took possession of Amy’s heart. 

As the hour approached when Doctor Wynne ex. 
pected a visit from the mute, he pursuaded her to sec 
her couch, 

“Good night, dearest! kiss me!” she said, rising, 

“Why, Amy, love, what is the matter?” he asked, 
as he pressed her to his heart for a moment. 

“Nothing!” 

“ Nothing?” 

“T don't know.” 

“Yes, you do, Amy.” 

“Tam wretched then,” she said. 

Aud she burst into tears. 

Now he had to kiss and soothe her. 

“ You are very nervous to-night, my love.” 

Amy wept. 

“ There, dearest,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘ go to bed and 
compose yourself,” 

Amy returned the kiss that he had pressed on he 
lips, and said: 

“IT knew itis only nervousness makes me cry, bit 
I cannot help it, Hugh. You are very patient wil 
nie.” 


“T should be a very bad husband if I were ni 
patient with you, Amy; anda very stupid doctor if! 
were not patient with all women.” 

She dried her eyes and went u irs and heard he 
own child say his prayers, and then went to bed, and 
gathered the poor little homeless babe to her bosoms 
tenderly as thongh it had been a child of her own. 

But she did not—could not sleep. 

There was an awful weight upon her heart which 
she could neither understand nor overcome. It held 
her wakeful—watchful—anxious. 

Her senses were preternaturally acute. She heard 
every movement, however slight, in. the room below. 

She even heard the leaves rattle as the doctor turned 
the pages of the book he was reading, so death-like 
was tlie silence. 

For nearly two hours, then, did she lie thus, with 
wide-opened eyes and strained ears, watching aud 
listening —watching and listening in the pitcly dark- 
ness and tomb-like silence. 

At length there was a sound without. 

She heard the approach of horses’ hoofs. 

She listened and held her breath. 

The sound stopped before the street-door 

‘The bell rang. 

‘Lhe doctor arose and admitted some one whose ét- 
trance was followed by no conversation. 

There were muffled movements though below, as 
several footsteps. 

“Tt is some one for medicine,” Amy thought to her 
self, “ but how silent they are!” 

Whilst she was thus thinking, though, the doctor 
left the house with the messenger. 

He had brought no carriage this time, but a couple 
of horses, One of these the doctor mounted, and they 
rode away together. . ; 

As the sound of the horses’ hoofs retreating in the 
distance struck upon her ears, Amy started up in bed 
with a half suppressed scream. . 

“Had he gove then? Where? Was anything 
going to happen to him ?” 

“Where had he gone? It could only be to the 
house of the mysterious lady with green eyes, for the 
doctor would scarcely have gone anywhere else 
when expecting ® summons from her, and they must 
have sent a saddle horse instead of a carriage 4 
precautionary measure, lest the first night out of the 
carriage might have been observed, and the secou 
might excite conjecture.” 
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Somehow the circumstances of the case filled her 
with a dread for which she could not account. 
Truthful and confiding in the extreme, a mystery at 
apy time was hateful to her. 
Her spirits were weighed down by a dead burden 
hat she could neither understand nor throw off. 
“Heaven help my darling! I wish that this weary 
night were over, and that he would return to me,” she 
ighed. 
“the strove in vain to sleep. She strove in vain to 


Phe could only be broad awake in the darkness, 

silence, and uncertainty; and watch, and listen, and 
ad. 

* was now far past midnight. The house within, 

the village without, were silent as the grave. 

he world seemed blind to light, and deaf to sound; 
but the stiller and darker it grew, the wider and wider 
glared Amy’s eyes in her intense and painful vigi- 

nee. 

i But in vain she waited, in vain she watched. 

He was doomed never to return. 

“Oh, that this awful night would end! oh, that my 
darling would return!” 

Hour after hour of horrible supernatural terror 
and suspense crept painfully on. 

Out of this death of silence and darkness there 
suddenly broke upon the startled air a ery. 

A wild cry—a moaning, plaintive cry—terrible, 
thrilling, never to be forgotten. 

“ Oh, Amy !—my wife!—Amy!” 

It was her husband’s voice—a wild, eldritch cry, 
but yet the voice of Hugh Wynne—unmistakeably 
his. 

Amy sat up in bed, trembling violently. 

She sat motionless, holding her breath—listening; 
but the sound was not repeated. 

Silence and darkness swallowed yp all life as in 
death again. 

Then, still trembling through all her frame, she 
arose and struck a light. , 

With a trembling hand she opened the bedroom 
window, and peered with a ghastly face out into the 
village street. 

Silent and deserted. 

She closed the window, and slowly descended the 
stairs into the little parlour. 

There there was a death-like silence. 

She looked up at the clock over the mantle-piece. 

It had stopped at five minutes to four. 

Day was breaking faintly among the hills. A faint 
streak of greyish light stole in upon her through tlie 
window blind. 

She went to the street-door. It was fastened only 
by the latch-lock. The doctor had not yet returned. 

In terror, Amy asked herself a question— 

“Was I asleep? ” 

But no, she could not believe it. 

“ Was I asleep, and heard that dreadful cry only in 
my dreams ? ” 

But the answer came from her perfect consciousness 
—she had not slept a moment—she had not even 
closed her eyes. 

Shuddering, though it was a summer’s morning, she 
crept back into the gloomy house, looking on all sides 
with scared eyes in search of some nameless horror 
she expected to see. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
THE CRIME. 
Who struck the blow? Didst see? 
Old Play. 

Anp all this time what had become of the husband 
for whom Amy waited so anxiously ? 

Had any evil really befallen him? 

It is necessary that we follow in his footsteps to 
see, . 

A horrible tragedy is close at hand, and if we must 
learn who is the perpetrator of the crime, we must be 
patient and wait, and begin at the beginning. 

When Amy left her husband and went up-stairs to 
bed, the doctor remained with his books, and endea- 
voured to devote himself to his medical studies. 

He was, however, in such a strange state of ner- 
Yous excitement, that he found it to be perfectly im- 
possible to concentrate his attention upon the work 
before him. 

_As the clock upon the mantel-piece chimed the mid- 
oon hour, he arose from the table and laid aside his 
oks. 
a, J wonder whether they willsend for me?” he said. 

I will wait half-an-hour and no longer. Ifthe mes- 
Senger does not come .at the end of that time I will 
retire to rest.” 

Scarcely, however, had the doctor arrived at 
~4 conclusion, than there came a ring at the night- 


The doctor opened the door. 
bl I thought that you were not coming!” he involun- 
rily exclaimed ; for at that moment he had forgotten 





the incapacity of the deaf and dumb man who stood 
before him. 

Recollecting himself, however, he signed to the man 
to enter while he prepared himself for the journey; 
and when he was ready they went out together, and 
found two saddle-horses waiting for them. 

The doctor was somewhat surprised at this; but 
as there were no means of learning from his com- 
panion why the change of conveyance had been 
made, he mounted his horse, and they rode away in 
silence. 

The mute led the way. The doctor followed. 

It was a clear, starlight night, and Doctor Wynne 
was determined upon this occasion that he would 
closely observe the road, and so discover and identify 
the strange house to which upon the previous night he 
had paid so mysterious a visit. 

They passed along the village street, and over a 
wide heath which lay beyond. They rode on then 
through several winding lanes with which the doctor 
was not acquainted, and came at last to a wood. 

He knew they were going in a north-westerly 
direction at first, or he fancied they were; but presently 
he began to lose his reckoning. 

As they proceeded, the wood grew thicker and 
thicker. When they had ridden about a mile, the 
mute suddenly turned into a bridle-path on the right- 
hand side of the road. 

The doctor followed, and still the shades of the 
forest grew darker and darker with the thickly 
clustering foliage. 

The path was difficult and dangerous. 

Every minute the riders were obliged to put out their 
arms to force aside the obstructions, branches of the 
trees that crossed their path, or hung low over their 
heads. It was circuitous, too, for the doctor being un- 
able to take an observation from the stars that were 
concealed from his view by the close canopy of leaves 
over his head, soon, as [ have said, lost his reckoning, 
and could only guessin a general way that their course 
lay north-westerly. 

After they had continued their journey for about an 
hour, however, they came to a stone wall enclosing 
some shrubberies. 

It was not very difficult for the doctor to recoguise 
this land-mark. 

It was the same wall he had seen last night, and 
they presently came to the door through which they 
then had passed. 

The mute alighted and signed for tle doctor to imi- 
tate him. 

Then, Doctor Wynne having complied, the mute 
secured the two horses and opened the gate for them 
to pass through into the garden beyond. 

When they had done so the doctor found himself 
upon the scene of the previous night, now plainly 
visible in the moonlight. 

He found himself on a neglected piece of ground, 
half shrubbery, half garden; a confusion of trees, 
bushes, and shrubs, grass-grown paths, and weedy 
flower beds. In the distance through the trees he 
could catch a glimpse of a great white house. 

They walked on, and presently found themselves 
before a flight of stone steps leading under a quaintly 
fashioned stone portico to a massive oaken door. 

On the previous dark and stormy night these details 
had escaped the doctor's notice, but now they impressed 
themselves forcibly upon his mind. 

He felt certain that the mute had brought him there 
by a roundabout route to reach the house, and that 
the family within would mystify him as much as 
possible. 

All was dark and still. There was no sign of life 
or light within or around the house. 

The mute knocked softly. 

The door was opened silently. 

A hand stretched forth, seized the doctor’s wrist and 
drew him in. 

Then the door was closed again, and bolted, and the 
strange lady, for of course it was she who had admitted 
him, whispered : 

“ Follow me! ” 

He obeyed in silence. 

She led him up the same way that he had gone 
the previous night, opened the same door, and ad- 
mitted him to the same bed-room. 

It was dimly lighted, as before. 

The doctor went at once to the bedside, to look at 
his patient, whom he found laying awake, motionless, 
and waiting for him. 

“ Well, doctor,” she said, “how is my babe? ” 

She spoke in an anxious tone. 

He replied soothingly : 

“It is quite well, my dear young lady. 
you?” 

“Nothing ails me. But—but I am very unhappy.” 

‘Your unhappiness you have caused yourself,” said 
the grim woman by the bedside. 

The Goctor cast upon her a reproving glance, and 
turned again to his patient. 

“ My dear young lady, look away from the dark, and 


And 





towards the bright side of your life. Look forward 
for the return of your husband, and the possession of 
your child and domestic love and happiness.” 

The other lady laughed bitterly. 

“Her husband,” she said. “ What husband, doctor?” 

The doctor, however, did not make any reply; did 
not seem to hear, for he was bending over the young 
mother, and listening to a question she was asking 
him. 

“Ts my child with you, doctor?” 

“Yes, my dear young lady, my wifo is taking charge 
of her, and she could not be in better hands.” 

“* Heaven bless you, dear doctor,” she murmured. 

After a few seconds, she added : 

“ You will learn all about me soon, doctor; and learn 
that Iam blameless. In the meanwhile, I cannot bear 
that so good a man as you are should think ill of me 
for a moment.” 

“TI do not, my dear child—I do not,” said the doctor, 
earnestly. 

“T am very young, I know,” she continued; 
“scarcely past childhood ; but oh, doctor, I am a good 
girl, indeed Iam. I mean”—she explained with a 
smile anda blush—* I am an honourable wife and 
mother. I have done no wrong—no act of disobedi- 
ence to my parents, doctor. Indeed I have not.” 

The doctor was surprised and staggered. He had 
supposed that the girl had ran away to get married, 
and thus involved herself in trouble. 

But now she declared tliat she had committed no 
wrong, not even an act of disobedience ; and when he 
looked into her face he believed her words, and told 
her so. 

“ Are you deceived or deceiving?” sarcastically in- 
quired the lady. 

“ Neither. Oh, you know that. I am neither the 
one nor the other,” the girl cried eagerly. 

“ Doctor, if your patient requires no further medical 
treatment, I think you had better retire with me. I 
per a matter of business to settle with you,” said the 
lady. 

Doctor Wynne secretly agreed with her, so far as 
that he was anxious to return home and end the sus- 
pense of his wife, who—some rare instinct warned him 
—was not sleeping, but painfully watching for him to 
come home again. 

Before he went, however, he stooped over the bed 
and said: 

“Tam going now. Try and compose yourself to 
sleep, my dear young lady, and upon no account be 
uneasy respecting your little one, who shall be ten- 
derly cared for, aud watched over until she is restored 
to you again.” 

“ Heaven bless you for that assurance,” murmured 
the young girl. “ Your words have taken a heavy 
load off my heart.” 

Then, as she spoke, she pressed his hand to her lips 
and kissed it gratefully. 

He could not tear himself away, but lingered until! 
her hold relaxed ; then he followed the other lady from 
the room. 

She led him into an adjoining apartment—dark and 
solemn—and furnished as a sort of sitting-rcom. 

When she had placed the light, which she carried, 
upon the table, she produced from a heavy oaken 
cabinet a pocket book containing a roll of bank notes. 
Placing the notes in the doctor’s hands, she said: 

“ Here are fifty pounds. Atthe end of three months 
I will pay you another fifty. Will that satisfy you? ” 

“Two hundred pounds a year?” cried the doctor, 
in surprise. ‘ Half that amount would be much more 
than is sufficient.” 

“T have no doubt of it. 
to pay you at that rate.” 

“T am poor, madam, and cannot refuse, for my wife 
and child’s sake. Shall I give you a receipt, madam ?” 

The lady smiled. 

‘* What makes you ask that ? ” 

‘ What makes me ask ? ” 

“Te.” 

**Ts it not natural?” 

“Tt is ingenious.” 

“Tn what way?” 

‘IT do not choose to give you myname. That is 
all. And let me warn you against endeavouring to 
learn it at any future time.” 

The doctor smiled in his turn. 

“T shall not attempt to pry unfairly into your 
secrets, but it is impossible tliat I can always remain 
in ignorance of the name of the family and the situa- 
tion of this house.” 

“You think so?” she said, with peculiar signifi- 
cance. c 

‘* How can I think otherwise ? ” 

“ Well, we shall see.” 

‘You had perhaps, therefore, better trust me wholly, 
as you have trusted me in part.” 

“ Allow me to use my own judgment in that par- 
ticular. I do not fear your being able to learn more 
than I wish you to know.” 

‘We shall see, madam.” 


I should, however, prefer 
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“Yes, we shall see.” 

And she opened the door for him to depart. 

“ Am I to come again to-morrow? ” he asked. 
“Is it necessary ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Certainly you shall, then ; I will send for you.” 

“T have a horse of my own.” 

“T will send the guide, then.” 

“T shall net require him, I think. The road was 
circuitous ; but I can find it again, I have little doubt.” 

The lady’s eyes were fixed upon him with an evil 
glare. 

“You mean what you say ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“You think, then, that you hold the clue in your 
hand?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘** And you mean to follow it up?” 

“Tf Ican.” 

“ Tf you dare!” 

There was a terrible expression upon her face as 
she spoke, before which, in spite of himself, the doctor 
slightly trembled. 

They then slowly descended the stairs. 

When they reached the door, she cautiously opened 
it for him, allowed him to pass through, and closed it 
noiselessly behind him. 

The mute was waiting with the horses, and they 
were soon upon their way again. 

As they rode along, the doctor was very thouglit- 
ful. He was turning over in his mind the extraordi- 
nary events of the previous night. 

“If I had not taken charge of that poor babe,” he 
thought, “that green-eyed monster would certainly, 
have destroyed it.” 

It was very strange. She seemed anxious for the 
life of the mother, and for the death of the poor 
babe. 

Yet she seemed to hate the mother also. 

Why, then, was she anxious to preserve her life ? 

It was darkly mysterious. 

As he rode along, it seemed to him that the pathway 
was more difficult to traverse than it had been when 
he came by it an hour or so ago. 

He was fully occupied now in thrusting aside the 
branches of the trees which blocked up the way, and 
he was obliged to go very slowly. 

Suddenly it occurred to him to look round for his 
companion, who a short time previously had fallen 
into the rear. 

He pulled up his horse and gazed around in amaze- 
ment. 

The mute had disappeared, 

What was to be done? What had become of his 
guide ? 

There was no use in shouting, he could not hear. 
The only course open to the doctor was to wait for 
him to come of his own good will. 

“ He’s gone to sleep,” said the doctor*to himself ; 
“and no wonder. I am sure I could do so. I'm 
nearly dead beat.” 

But it would not do to go to sleep in the wood, and 
he would soon be at home again, if the mute only 
showed up. 

The doctor listened. He could not. hear the slight- 
est sound. He thought that he might have heard the 
breaking of the branches in the distance. 

But no, all was still as the grave. 

The doctor began to feel a little uneasy. 

Could this be accidental or intentional ? 
hardly believe the former. 

Lie thought that he had better get out of the wood 
with as little delay as possible. Somehow it struck 
lim that he would be much safer in the carriage- 
road, 

He came out in the road very shortly, felt more at 
his ease, and breathed more freely, although the trees 
here also met above his head, and made the path be- 
fore him very dark. 

“ He must have given me the slip, and gone home 
again,” the doctor thought. “ But what a fine clue 
the horse will be to his mistress’s name aud. where- 
abouts,” 

Just as this thought occurred to him, something 
happened which filled him with alarm. 

Suddenly he heard the brushwood on the right 
side of the road crackle beneath the tread of a stealthy 
foot. 

He stared eagerly in the direction whence the sound 
proceeded. 

Nothing was to be seen, but yet the crackling sound 
continued. 

What was it? It could not be @ fox or a dog, 
could net be a quadruped. 

No, it was the footstep of a man, cautiously creep- | 
ing along, and cruncliing down the dried leaves and | 
twigs of the undergrowth, 

It was the stealthy step of a powerful man, hiding | 
himself in the bushes. | 

Not far from the village where the doctor resided, 
there was a large goal, from which lately sume of the 





He could 


It | 


convicts had escaped, who, with amazing cunning, 


had successfully eluded all pursuit, but had shown | as his master made his appearance. 


that they existed by the perpetration of horrible 
crimes, murder, robbery, arson—in a word, they had 
committed the most appalling outrages upon unarmed 
travellers, isolated houses, and unprotected women, 

A short time before this a pedlar had been mur- 
dered by these ruffians, and although high rewards 
had been offered for the capture of the murderers, they 
had not been discovered. 

The doctor thought of this as he slowly ambled on. 

He gazed about him in expectant alarm. 

He was unarmed and alone. 

His horse was very slow ; indeed, slightly lame. 

As he rode on he listened, and kept his eyes fixed 
upon the thicket. 

Suddenly the moon revealed to him a glimpse of a 
dark face. 

Then the glitter of a gun barrel. 

It protruded through the leaves. 
towards him, 

Ilis blood froze at the sight, but he wheeled his 
horse round to face the danger. 

To faee it—but not to escape it. 

No, escape was impossible. Fe was doomed. 

The murderer took a deadly aim, 

The gun pointed towards his heart, and kelched 
forth fire and smoke. 

Then there was the sound of a horse’s hoois retreat- 
ing rapidly. 

Then the crackling of dry branches beneath the 
murderer's feet. 

The moon hid itself behind the clouds, the wood 
was plunged into a pitch darkness, and something 
stiff and stark and ghastly lay among the rank grass, 
bathed in blood. 


It was pointed 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER CIL 


Hast thou no pity—no remorse? Have all 
The avenues of mercy been so closed 
That not one prayer can reach thee? Old Play. 


his laboratory—or rather the library—for the ro#m 
was appropriated to the double purpose of study and 
manipulation by its clever but unprincipled occupant. 
Athalie was his frequent visitor. With untiring pati- 
ence she watched the tedious process of preparing the 
infernal beverage which was to rid her of her fears, 
and work out the most diabolical scheme of revenge 
ever engendered in the brain of a vindictive woman. 

‘I don’t know what my lord can be thinking of!’ 
observed the kousekeeper, on the second day of these 
operations ; “‘ the stench is terri+le! They had better 
turn Moretown Abbey into a chemist’s shop at once! 
I should not wonder if we are all burnt in our beds ! 
Such fires night and day!” 

The nurse, who was present, inquired what the 
speaker meant. 

“ What do I mean?” repeated the irascible old lady. 
“Why I mean that the library is a disgrace to the 
mansion of any nobleman; the nasty Frenchman has 
had a thing like a cook’s stove built in the chimney of 
the room. The smoke I am sure is enough to suffocate 
any one; yet there sits ma’mselle hour after hour, 
watching his preceeedings as earnestly as if he were 
making diamonds and gold, instead of washes anJ 
drugs!” 

The inquirer shuddered: sho well knew what kind 
of washes the charlatan was preparing. 

‘There can be little fear of fire!” she observed. 

‘Can't there!” said the butler: “ you should see the 
quantity of coals and wood he consumes! However, 
there is one comfort,” he added; “the library is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the house by the great hall, and 
that is of stone; so that if it is burnt down he will 
destroy only himself!” 

Mrs. Brooks left the servants’ hall without making 
any further remarks or inquiries, 

“She will repeat every word you have uttered to 
| the governess!” observed one of the housemaids, 
looking after her. 
|. “Let her!” exclaimed both the housekeeper and 





butler at ence: “itis only fit that my lord should 
know of these goings on!” 

Old James, whe was present, shook his head: from 
many causes he suspected that his. infatuated master 
was but too well acquainted with them. 

Strange to say, the forebodings of the housekeeper 
proved true, for in the middle of the night an alarm of 


fire was given—it was in the library. One of the 
keepers first made the diseovery. He saw the flames 
issuing from the windows of the reom. 

Lord Moretown, the doetor, Athalie, and the*ser- 
vants were specdily dressed, and in the great hall. 


——==_ 
“The countess, my lord!” exclaimed one of the men, 
’ 

“ There is not the slightest occasion to disturb je,» 
said his lordship. “Her apartments are in the opp). 
site wing: there is no danger of the fire communicy, 
ing.” 

The cbarlatan made several desperate attempts ty 
enter the room, but each time was driven back by the 
flames. In his agony, he proffered a, large sum oj 
money to anyone who would save a small cabinet, 
which he described, from the devouring element; py 
no one felt reckless enough of life to tempt the risk, - 

“T fear you must wait till the arrival of ASSistaney 
from Fulton!” said the earl; “ messengers haye by», 
sent.” ¥ 

“Assistance!” repeated the old man, wringing hi; 
hands; “I shall be ruined! My cabinet—my cabinet!” 
and he not only repeated the offer, but doubled tis 
amount of the promised recompense. 

“ What does it contain? ” whispered the governess 

“ Papers!” he replied. Then struck by a sudie, 
suspicion, he added, “ Traitress! ‘tis you who hays 
done this! No one had an interest in: destroying they 
but you! But-1'll be revenged—I'lI——” 

“Fool!” muttered his wife between her tect); 
“would yeu. expose yourself before these menial? 
Did I know where the documents you allude to wep 
concealed? Had I dene so, I could have obtained they 
by less desperate means! ” 

This observation, although it satisfied. the doct 
that she was guiltless of any share in his misfortune. 
by no means lessened his desire to obtain possessioy 
of the papers. From time to time he asked if the 
engine had arrived from Fulton, and kept repeating ts 
himself— 

“It will be burnt—it will be burnt!” 

The nurse was: the last person in the household tp 
make her appearence in this scene of confusion 
circumstance by no means remarkable, when it is re. 
membered that her apartments, as well as those of her 
patient, were in the opposite wing. She was extremely 
pale, and only partially attired. . 

“Tmprudent:” exclaimed Athalie, the instant sis 
behelé her. ‘* Why did you leave the countess?” 

The woman. uttered a few words respecting he 
terror and her danger. 





For several days Dr. Briard was busily occupied in | 


“Return! Should she escape——” added her en- 
| ployer, in a still lower tone of voice. 

Mrs. Brooks..showed the key whick she held in he 
hand; and the governess, perfectly reassured as tothe 
safety of her victim, permitted her to remain. 

“T told you what it would come to!” said the hous 
keeper to the nurse; “the library was nota fit plas 
for such doiugs! ” 

“What doings? ” inquired theearl, who overbert 
the observation of fhe domestic. 
wn late operations:of Dr. Briard were explained » 

im. 

“‘T wish sir,” said the peer, whose manner betmyel 
the annoyanee he felt,“ that you had chesen sow 
more fitting place for scientific pursuits: You seo tle 
result of your indiscretion,” 

“ My lord,” replied.the old man, “ the fault is none 
of mine. I carefuily extinguished the fires before! 
left the room. I appeal to mademoiselle if such is ust 
the case.” 

“ Certainly! ” exclaimed the Frenchwoman ; “I was 
present, and saw you! ” 

This was sufficient. The noble owner of Meretow 
Abbey did not dare to dispute any statement guar- 
teed by the word of Athalie. 

The anxiously expected assistance at last arrived 
from Fulton, and after an hour's exertion’ the fire was 
extinguished; but the library, with its valuable cou- 
tents, was completely destreyed. 

The charlatan was.the first to enter the room—but 
too late to save the treasure for the safety of which 
he had. evinced so much anxiety. Not a vestige 0! 
the little cabinet. remained; even the silver class 
and mouldings had been melted. Atleast, such was tue 
conclusion, for no trace could be discovered of them. 

“I must speak with you in the morning!” he whis- 
pered in the ear of his wife,.as he emerged from the 
still smouldering ruins, half blinded. by the smoke aud 
soot. 

“Ts it possible,” she said, “that. you still suspect 
me?” 

“No,” replied the charlatan; “ but still I must se? 
you: the cabinet-is gone!” 

“ Destroyed, I suppose you mean ? ” 

“Gone!” he- repeated, yet more emphatically. 
have discovered fragments. of the card table upo 
which it stood, but. not a vestige of the repository! 
sought: yet it was clasped with metal, and beth handle 
aud lock were of massive silver! ” ay 

The. governess: reflected for an instant on reeelvilg 
this extraordinary intelligence; and, struck by 4 
sudden idea, demanded what. the cabimet had col 
tained. 

“The certificate of our marriage!” was the replyi 


4] 








“and all your letters written in France! ” 





—_—_— 
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ilty woman clasped her hands, and staggered 
> than " albeed back to her chamber. 

The servants aud the firemen remained to watch the 
stil smoking ruins of the apartments during the rest 

t ight. 

r a thing was touched, Athaiie and Dr. Briard 
desceuded the following morning to the library: both 
were haunted by guilty fears. ‘he possibility that the 
proofs of their past crimes had fallen into the hands of 
their enemies alarmed them ; even the conviction that 
such was’ the case appeared better than the corroding 
doubt. They directed the mags of ashes to be carefully 
sifted, and stood by the while to watch the process, in 
ilent expectation. 

em a time, a fused mass of metal was dis- 
covered. ‘The cliarlatan seized upon it eargerly: a 
brief examination convinced him that it was silver. 
The governess began to breathe freely. 

At last one of the handles of the missing cabinet was 
discovered among the asles, only partially melted. 
There was vo mistaking the cunning workmanship of 
the artist who had graved the delicate figures which 
ornamented it—-and a weight was removed from their 

rts. 
a: You see,” said the woman, who was the first. to 
recover her self-possession, ‘“‘how goundless were 
your fears.” 7 

“] confess that they made me suspicious!” was the 
reply. 

. ‘And unjust! ” added his wife. 

“ And unjust!” repeated the old man; “ that is,” he 
continued, “if you still adhere to the compact we so 
lately made. Should you withdraw from it, I shall 
uot kuow what to think: the destruction of the papers 
would answer your purpose better even than their | 
abstraction !” 

“Perform your sbare of it,” replied Athalie, “and | 
fear not that I will fail in mine! ‘This accident is most | 
unfortunate: it will destroy the completion of our | 

lans!” t 
ee Not so!” said the man of science. “ Fortunately | 
I had removed the results of my labour to my own | 
yom. The draught is ready, and to-morrow, at the 
latest, we may commence.” } 

His confederate listened to the intelligence with a | 
smile of fiend-like satisfaction. 1t was so many days | 
of delay and doubt removed from her heart. There is 
nothing so relentless as hate: even love is patient in | 
comparison to it. 

Three days afterwards, when the nurse made her | 
report as to the health of the countess, she stated that ; 
a sudden change appeared to have fallen upon her 





| tions which were put to her she replied only by a 


of so much cruelty and cunning was broken by violent 
fits of anger, whieh in their turn subsided into a state 
which had‘all the appearance of hopeless, perfect im- 
becility. 

When the intelligence was communicated to the 
earl, he betrayed beth surprise and alarm; but not one 
spark of feeling or remorse for the wreck his villany 
aud heartlessness had made. 

“ Has her health suffered?” le demanded: that was 
his first consideration, for his intercst were bound up 
in her existence. 

“ Not in the least,” replied Dr. Briard, to whom the | 
question had been addressed! “memory and hope are 
alike dead within hér; she is likely to live longer in 
her present state than in any other!” 

* But she may recover!” 

“ Never!” was the emphatic assurance of the char- 
latan. “Send for what man of science you may think 
fit, aud I will stake my life that they pronounce her 
case hopeless ! ” 

Lord Moretown was resolved to follow his advice, 
and an eminent physician from Carlisle was accord- | 
ingly sent for. 

When his visit was announced to the nurse, from 








some cause she seemed terribly alarmed; but conscious 
of the eyes that were upou her, she suppressed by a 
violent etfort her emotion. 

Athalie and his lordship accompanied the medical 
man to the chamber of the countess. They found | 
her seated upon the floor, passing lier long dark locks | 
in a listless manner though her fingers. The poor 
victim neither raised her eyes nor betrayed the least | 
emotion when they entered, but continued her oceupa- | 
thon, 

Not a word could be drawn from he& To the ques- 


' 
' 
| 
' 
! 
} 


vacant stare. Once, and onee only, the Frenchweman | 

fancied she detected a tear glistening upon tle lashes 

of her half-closed eyes. 
“Ter pulse beats rapidly,” said the medical man, | 


taking her thin, attenuated handin his. ‘“ Has she | 


taken any medicine lately ? ” 

Dr. Briard and the nurse simultaneously answered 
that she had not. | 

The querist shrugged his shoulders: the case ap- | 
peared tu him only the more hopeless. 

They shortly afterwards left ti:e room. 

“Tam sorry to afilict y sur lordship,” said the physi- | 
cian, “ but it would be cruel to delude you with a false 
hope: Lady Moretown’s disease is no longer madness | 
—but perfect idiotey.” 

The hypocrite received the intelligence with a deep- | 


CHAPTER OCIIL 


Thus even-handed justice 
Returns the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. 
Macbeth. 

Wuen the charlatan arrived in town Lord More- 
town presented him with five hundred pounds, and 
informed him that, as a mark of his satisfaction for the 
attention le had paid to the eountess, he might draw 
upon Coutts’s annually for the sum of twe hundred 
guineas. The doctor was profuse in his gratitude— 
for half the sum he would willingly have poisoned a 
hundred victms, as far as any scruple of conscience 
were concerned, 

All that now remained was the completion of his 
compact with Athalie, who offered to visit him at the 
lodging he had taken in the City, and bring the money 
with her. 

“ Why not here?” he demanded, when the proposal 
was made to him; “your visit to an obscure street may 
excite the suspicion of the servants.” 

r I shall take a hackney-coach,” was the immediate 
reply. 

“ But your appearance in such a place!” 

“Fear not—I will dress accordingly,” interrupted 
his wife, determined to meet every objestion. “The 
fact is, I am anything but assured of the fidelity of my 
domestics, and my lord bas shown himself unusually 
suspicious.and not a little jealous of late.” 

Her husband smiled with a cynical expression; from 
his knowledge of the morale of tle speaker, he was not 
in the least surprised at the last assertion. 

“You can represent me as your daughter,” she 
added, in a slightly mocking tone, “‘ should the people 
where you live prove curious.” 

Overcome by her perseverance, the old man reluc- 
tantly consented that she should visit him. We say 
reluctantly, not because he entertained any positive 
suspicion that she had any evil intentions towards him 
—what could she possibly accomplish there ?—but 
simply because he desired to leave no trace by whieh 
he could be identified in England. 

“Have you forgotten, Athalie,” he asked, after a 
pause, “ the question I so lately put to you respecting 
the goldsmith ?” 

“What question ? ” 

” Whether he was curious in the purchase ef antique 
gems?” 
~ “T remember it,” was the reply. 
ask?” 

The charlatan drew from his pocket a small ecrin, 
which he opened, and drew from it a ring in a curi- 


“But why do you 


charge—that she was no longer anxious for books— | drawn sigh; Athalie with a feeling of intense satis- | ous enamelled setting. ‘I'he stone was of plasma, or 


but had fallen into a state of apathy from which it | 
was difficult to rouse her. 
“It works!” thought the governess, with secret 
satisfaction; “it works as I could wish!” ~* | 
“Her whole manner appsars so changed,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “that the earl had better be in- 
formed !” 
“Not a word!” exclaimed her employer, hastily ; } 


faction: her revenge was accomplished. | 
“Let her boy return,” she thought; “she will 
never know him, or respond to his caress. Let ruin 
overtake me—she will never triumph in my defeat and 
shame.” 
After a few unimportant directions to Dr. Briard, | 
his confrére took his leave. | 
“ Docior,” said his lordship, addressing the former 


“you are here to obey my orders—not to judge of | personage, “the opinion which has just been pro- } 
what is right to be dene or left undone! [islordship  uonnced will render your further residence here un- | 
is too much harassed already to be troubled with any ; necessary. Make your arrangements, and follow us as 


change in a mad woman’s phantasy!” 

Mrs. Brooks replied only by a look of submission. t 

“T should not be surprised,” continued the governess, | 
with an air of confidence, “if the change you have 
remarked proves the forerunner of the last stage of her 
unfortunate malady! ‘The medical men who saw her | 
in town hinted that it was probable such would be the 
case!” 

“And what did they say the last stage would be, 
mademoiselle ?” respectfully inquired the nurse. 

“Idiotey!” was the goveruess’s contemptuous reply. 
“You shudder!” she added, eyeing her agent sus- | 
piciously, 

“Would you not do the same? ” asked the woman, | 
meekly. “It is a fearful thing to pass the long hours | 
of the day, and the still more lonely ones of night, 
with a being utterly lost to reason! I have not the | 
nerves I once possessed—solitude and suffering havo | 
shattered them! Should she prove violent, separated 
as we are from rest of the inmates’of the abbey! Oh, 
it is terrible to think upon!” 

So weli acted were the fears of the speaker, and so 
natural did they appear, that even the lynx-eyed 
Athalie was for once deceived. How was it possible 
for her to suspect that the being she had snatched from 
beggary—whose life was at her merey—would plot to 
deceive her ? ” 

“The task is disagreeable enough, doubtless,” she 
said; “but it must be performed. Should the disease 
develope itself as I suspect it will, your duty may be | 
Somewhat relaxed. Another shall be found to share it 
with you!” 





" “ } 
Strange to say, this assurance appeared to afford | 


anything but satisfaction to the party who had so 
lately complained of the irksomeness of ler position. 
Gradually the changes predicted by Dr. Briard took 
place, The stupor which bad fallen upon the victim | 


; soon as possible to London, when I trust to prove to 


| she added. 


you that [ am uot ungrateful for the services you have 
rendered me.” 

The charlatan bowed. 

“And my promise,” added the governess—for the 
peer had left the roo: at the conclusion of his speech 
to her husband—“ shall be kept—kept to the letter,” 
“All your future wants will be provided 
for so amply, that you will never again accuse me of 
ingratitude and deception.” 

Her husband noticed not the equivocal nature of the 
assurance. His long-cherished dream of independence, 
and leisure to pursue his tastes and pleasures in Italy, | 
appeared on the peint of being realized—and he could | 
neither think nor feel aught else. 

As the carriage containing the earl and Athalie 
drove from the abbey, on their return to London, tie 
latter hypocritically recommended the countess to the 
care and kindness of Mrs. Brooks, who stood in ad- 
vauce of the servants to make her adieus. 

“ Be kind to her,” repeated the woman, with a con- 
vulsive sob, as the veliicle drove off ; “ay, as kind as 
if the same mother had borne us—pitiless, remorseless 
fiend! God!” she added, “to what have her crimes 
reduced me! Theiustrument of an oppression at which 
my beart revolts!” 

Before Dr. Briard left the abbey, one of those pro- 
fessional hags who have no conscience but for gold— 
no will but that of those who pay them for their minis- 
try—arrived at the mansion, to share with Mrs. Brooks 
in the task of attending upon the countess, From the 
moment of her arrival the latter felt that every word 
she uttered, every action, was watched: she could not 
leave the house for an instant, but Attey—the name of 
the new attendant—was after her. 

She found herself at last scarcely less a prisoner than 
the unhappy Leing committed to Ler charge. 








root emerald, engraved with a figure of Minera—the 
work of some cunning Greek artist. The governess, 
who was a judge of such things, admired it exceed- 
ingly. 

“ Stay,” said her husband, as she was about to draw 
it on her finger; “you know not what you are about 
to do.” 

She looked at him with surprise. 

“ It is poisoned,” he continued, “after the manner of 
the Borgias. Worn buat for an hour, death is sure to 
follow. 1 learned the secret in Italy,” he added, “ of a 
disciple of poor Tophana, whom they burnt one fine 
moruing in the .iazza del Populo, for the edification of 
the good citizens of Rome, and in honeurof theirchurch. 

The governess dropped the ring upon the carpet. 
Like most persons who are cruel, she was a great 
coward, 

“And what do you intend to do with it?” she de- 
manded, 

* Sell it.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To your evemy, Mr. Brindsly,” he replied; “ his 
death will be slow and painful: so cunning is the 
operation of the drug, that there lives not in Europe a 
physician capable of naming the antidote.” 

“ You kuow it?” 

He nodded in the affirmative, and stooped to recover 
the gem. It had disappeared: a favourite spaniel of 
the earl’s, who was in the room, had taken it in his 
mouth, and retreated witi: it wider the sofa, 

* Pidele—Fidéle!” exclaimed Atialie, in a coaxing 
tone, “come here, pretty Fidéle! Uere—here!” 

he dog remdined obstinately under the shelter of 
the sofa with his prize. Some moments elapsed before 
the animal could be driven from his retreat. No sooner 
had the governess secured him, than tle charlatan took 
him from her arms, forced open his mouth, and re- 
possessed himself of the antique gem. 

“Its virtue is gone,” he exclaimed, with an air of 
vexation ; ‘ the dog las absorbed the puison.” 

The doctor nodded in the affirmative. 

* And will die?” 

The disappointment of her revenge against the vene- 
rable uncle of Alice rendered her indifferent to the fate 
of the pet which she had so frequently caressed and 
fondled. Ringivg the bell, she directed the domestic 
who answered it to remove the animal, stating that it 
had had a ft. 
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“Can you not restore its virtue?” inquired the fiend, 
it the same time pointing te the ring, which the old 
poisoner still held in his hand. 

“It would take more time than I can spare,” was 
the i 

“ Why did you not prepare more of the poison ?” 

“Tt would have been useless,” answered the doctor ; 
it is not, strictly speaking, a body—but a thin vapour 
merely, which has an affinity for no other substance 
but gold. Any article to be impregnated with it must 
be exposed to a continuous stream of the subtle fluid 
for three days and nights—then the work of death is 
complete.” 

Replacing the now harmless trinket, the speaker left 
the house and returned to his lodgings, to prepare for 
his final departure from England for that land where 
he had gleaned the knowledge he had through life 
perverted to such evil purposes. 

‘That same day the spaniel died, to the great annoy- 

ance ef Lord Moretown, who was partial to the animal, 
but who little suspected the cause: the veterinary sur- 
geon whom he sent for declaring that its death was 
occasioned by a species of asphyxia, from being over- 
fed—a very common case with the pets of the aristo- 
cracy. 
Ate late hour the following evening Dr. Briard was 
seated in his lodgings, awaiting the arrival of Athalie. 
He had rung twice for coffee, and was growing impa- 
‘ent. As he raised his hands to the bell for the third 
+e, the landlady of the house entered his apartment 
with his favourite beverage. 

“T have waited,” he muttered, in a harsh tone. 

“Tt was not my fault,” replied the woman, submis- 
sively; “the person whom you expected has at last 
arrived.” 

“Did you keep the boy from her sight? ” he de- 
manded. 

“I followed your directions,” answered the female, 
“and have sent him out to play with his companions; 
though for the life of me I cannot tell why you should 
wish it: he is a son any father might well be proud of. 
It will break my heart,” she added, “to part with him 
—he is the only tie left me in the world since his 
mother’s death.” 

These brief words will explain to our readers why 
Doctor Briard had been so anxious to prevent Athalie 
irom visiting him at his lodgings. Soon after her 
liaison with the Earl of Moretown, he had won the 
affections of the daughter of his landland, and married 
her: the unfortunate girl died soon afterwards, leaving 
lim a son, upon whom he had bestowed all that re- 
mained of human affection in his withered heart. It 
was his intention to take the lad to Italy with him, and 
educate him. 

“You eannot judge of my motives,” he observed. 
“Jules is like me, and the visitor I expect has an eye 
keen as the falcon’s when in pursuit of its prey.” 

“Is she related to you? ” inquired the landlady. 

“Not in the least,” said the doctor, in a careless 
tone ; “now are you satisfied ? But show her in, and 
do not on any account let our conversation be inter- 
rupted. By what name did she inquire for me?” he 
added. 

“Jules Bertrand,” said the landlady, leaving the 
room to execute the crder she had received. 

“ Right,” muttered the old man; “ she has not for- 
gotten it. The boy shall bear that name—become my 
pupil, friend, and confidant; for, after all, study and 
philosophise as we will, the heart requires something 
to repose upon—something to love: science may amuse 
but cannot occupy it.” 

Strange as it must appear to our readers, the old 
poisoner really loved that boy—the offspring of crime; 
for we need not say that the marriage with his mother 
lad been a mockery-—seeing that the doctor was 
already the husband of Athalie, 

“ You are as difficult of access as a prime minister,” 
observed the governess, in an angry tone, as she en- 
tered the room. 

‘Be patient,” said Briard; “let not our interview 
be filled with reprouches.” 

Athalie silently seated herself in the chair to which 
he pointed. 

“ Have you brought the money ?” he added. 

His wife drew from her bosom a small pocket-book, 
and took from it eight notes of five hundred pounds 
each, Dr. Briard counted them carefully over. 

“T have fulfilled my promise,” she observed. 

“You have,” replied the old man, as he carefully 
folded the notes; “and wisely, too—for compacts like 
ours, When broken, generally end fatally to one or both 
of the parties.” 

His visitor smiled disdainfully, as if in defiance of 
his threats. 

“And now Athalie,” he said, “let us part friends: 
ix all probability, in this world we shall never meet 
again.” 

“Do you expect it in the next?” demanded the 
Woman, with a sneer; “are these the lessous you 
tausrht me?” 

“ Lhere ave greater mysteries than science cau ex- 


) 


| ‘Lhe effects were superb. 


plain,” said her husband, “ or than we have dreamed 
of. There are few who die infidels, although many 
live such.” 

“This from you! ” exclaimed his wife; ‘ why, the 
next thing I shall hear of you will be that you have 
turned Trappist! I should like to hear your first 
sermon,” she added ; “ it would be edifying.” 

The charlatan rose from his seat with the roll of 
notes in his hand ; and, after placing them carefully in 
a large travelling trunk, which was partially filled with 
books and linen, he closed the lid and turned the key, 
which he put in his pocket. 

With a dexterity which required great nerve and 
presence of mind—for the consequence of detection 
might have been fearful—Athalie, the instant his back 
was turned, drew from her bosom the of poison, 
and dropped a portion of the contents inte the coffee, 
which still remained untasted upon the table; then, 
fearful lest the odour of the drug should betray her, 
she opened her scent bottle, and began to cast the per- 
fume about the room. 

‘“What are you doing?” inquired her husband, 
sharply. 

“@an’t you see?” she replied, with the utmost com- 
posure ; “the close air of this room is enough to stifle 
one!” 

“ Ay!” said the old man, reseating himself: “ it is 
not like your si%xen boudoir at the earl’s—but I am 
less fastidious! You would come—so do not blame 
me; but since you are here, let me offer you some re- 
freshment ? ” 

“No!” 

“ A cup of coffee ?” 

“ Have you prepared it for me?” demanded the gover- 
ness, with an air of suspicion, 

“No, Athalie! ” replied the doctor. “ Bad as I am, 
and reckless as I have proved myself, I should have 
hesitated ere I attempted your life! There is one tie 
between us which I cannot forget!” 

The Frenchwoman elevated her eyebrows, with a 
gesture of impatience, 

“ You are the mother of my child!” 

“ And that coffee, I presume,” observed the French- 
woman, with a sneer, “ was prepared for the mother 
of your child! I know cont The fiend is never so 
daugerous as when he indulges in sentiment or mo- 
rality!” 

“And do you really imagine,” demanded her hus- 
band, “ that the cup is poisoned ? ” 

“T have not the least doubt of it!” 

“ This then to convince you that you are in error!” 

So saying, he took the cup iu his hand, and drained 
it to the last drop. The eyes of Athalie shot a momen- 
tary glace of triumph as he replaced it on the table. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Tue Bordeaux paper speaks of a new steam-ram 
which is now on the stocks in that dockyard. The 
“Sphinx” is 52 metres long, 10 wide, draws 4°40 
metres of water, and carries a 300-pr. and two 70-prs. 
The constructor flatters himself that this vessel can 
resist any shot at any distance, while no walls or 


ships will be able to stand against her 300-pound shot. | 


A New Brick ror GARDEN WALLs.—Mr. Foxley, 
of Stoney-Stratford, has invented a new brick, inge- 
niously contrived for avoiding the necessity of nailing 
for training trees to garden walls. ‘The brick has a 
projecting bead in the centre of the face, which is 
drilled with holes so as to admit of the passage of a 
piece of string, with which the branch may be tied. 
One great advantage of the bead is, that it admits of a 
free circulation of air between the plant and the wall, 
preventing the formation of mildew and rot, and the 
accumulation of insects. The cost is little more than 
the ordinary brick. 

Tue Ratysow Dance.—During one season I had 
a stall at the German Opera, Qne evening, in the 
cloister scene by moonlight, in the convent, I observed 
that the white bonnet of my companion had a pink 
tint; so also had the paper of our books and every 
white object around us. This contrast of colour sug- 
gested to me the direct use of coloured lights. ‘The 
progress of science in producing intense lights by the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, and by electricity under its 
various forms, enabled me to carry out the idea of 
producing coloured lights for theatrical representa- 
tions. I made many experiments by filling cells formed 
by pieces of parallel plate-glass with solutions of vari- 
ous salts of chrome of copper, and of other substances, 
I then devised a dance, in 
which they might be splendidly exhibited. This was 
called the rainbow dance. I proposed to abolish the 
foot-lights, and, instead of them, to substitute four 
urus with flowers. These urns would each conceal 
from the audience an intense light of one of the fol- 





, lowing colours—blue, yellow, red, or any others which 


Ouiget be preferable, 


The rays of light would be prv- 





| “peas, as the cullest iron, 


——: 
jected from the vases towards the stage, and wong 
form four cones of red, blue, yellow, and purple light 
passing to its farther end. Four groups, each of fifteen 
danseuses in pure white, would now enter on the 
stage. Each group would assume the colour of the 
light in which it was placed. Thus four dances, each 
of a different colour, would commence. Occasionally 
a damsel from a group of one colour would Spring into 
another group, thus resembling a shooting star. After 
a time the coloured lights would expand laterally anj 
overlap each other, thus producing all the colours of 
the rainbow. In the meantime the sixty damsels jy 
pure white, forming one vast ellipse, would dang 
round, each in turn assuming, as it passed through 
them, all the prismatic colours. I had mentioned thes 
experiments and ideas to a few of my friends, ong of 
whom spoke of it to Mr. Lumley, the lessee of ti, 
Italian Opera House. He thought it promised wal 
and ultimately I =m s, series of capetnente in the 
great concert-room.—" Passage from ife of a Phi- 
losopher.” By C. Babbage. Aes 

\Bortep Tetzecrapa WIire.—Boiled wire is usej 
by some telegraph companies, and the process of pre- 
paring it is thus described :—“ The wire, in coils, jg 
placed in a large iron cauldron, filled with linseed oj), 
and boiled about fifteen minutes, when it is presumed 
to be ‘done.’ By this process it receives a coat of 
glazing, which preserves it from rust. The wooden 
blocks, or braces, by which the insulators are placed, 
are also boiled, but in different material. They ars 
made of sycamere wood, and are boiled—100 at a time 
—fora period of one hour, in ordinary coal tar. The 
effect of subjecting the sycamore to this process is to 
render it secure against warping, or cracking from sup 
or rain.” 

ON THE ALLOYS OF SILVER AND ZINC. By y. 

PELIGOT. 

In consequence of the increasing scarcity of silver 
money in France, which is constantly disappearing 
from circulation on account of the continued rise in 
the value of the metal, the French Government is about 
to lower the standard of the silver coinage by the ad- 
dition of about 7 per cent. more copper. ‘I'he new 
money will be made of an alloy consisting of 835 parts 
silver and 165 parts copper. 

M. Peligot is chemist to the French mint, and he 
has made experiments to ascertain how thie intro- 
duction of zinc, or the complete substitution of zinc 
for the copper, would affect the alloy. He has found 
that alloys of the legal standard in which part or 
the whole of the copper was replaced by zinc aro 
remarkably malleable, and when rolled are perfectly 
homogeueous. 

They are of a beautiful white colour, but the binary 
alloy of silver and zinc is sumewhat yellowish. The 
fusibility of the zinc alloys is greater than the 
copper; they are very sonorous and elastic, and if 
made brittle by hammering, the malleability is restored 
by heating. 

The study of the atomic alloys showed curious re- 
sults, Equal equivalents of silver and zinc, or two 
equivalents of silver to one of zinc, gave malleable 
alloys, while the compounds Ag plus 2Zn and 24g 
plus 3Zn are too brittle to be rolled. As a matter of 
economy, the author recommends that his Government 
should employ zinc to reduce the value of the present 
money, the price of zinc being only one-fifth that of 
copper. Another recommendation to the zinc alloys 
is the faet of its blackening less readily with sulphu- 
reted hydrogen than the copper compound ; copper 
indeed, seeming to increase the discoloration. An 
alloy of 800 of silver and 200 zinc will keep its 
whiteness in a solution of polysulphide which will 
rapidly blacken the legal alloy of copper and silver. 
This, as the author points out, will be useful infor- 
mation to the makers of jewellery. The absence of 
verdigris under the action of acid liquors is another 
advantage. In lusion, the author mentions a fact 
of no great importance to us, namely, that the intro- 
duction of zinc into money is nothing new. French 
copper money contains one per cent. of zinc, and the 
small coins of Switzerland contain zinc, silver,and 
nickel. 


MerAt-workinG.—The perfection to which metal- 
working has attained is one of the miracles of modern 
times. Tools cut iron and brass at speeds which, fil- 
teen years ago, would have been pronounced unat- 
tainable with economy. In gun and pistol factories 
and in sewing-machine shops, the various pieces are 
turned, milled, sawed, plained, or ground in such 
quantities and with such unfailing accuracy as to 
command the admiration of the observer. Not only 
have the tools been greatly improved in their charac- 
ter, but the material worked upon has also undergone 
important modifications; by this we mean the pro- 
cesses to which it is subjected befere it is worked by 
cutters. Steel is annealed so thoroughly that its chia- 
racter as a tough, tenacious, and stubborn metal is 
wholly destroyed, aud it becomes as tractable, so t 
Its virtue ix nut destroyed 
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is 0} ion, but changed, and the temper is re- 
i her ps at will. It fs important to remember 
tbat these improvements in working metals were not 
reached by conjecture or by a single bound; but by 
successive steps and careful experiment, Whatever 
advantages we enjoy Over other nations, as skilful 
workmen, is due wholly to the skill and intelligence of 
our artisans, and it is no hyperbole to say that they 
are indeed the bulwarks of the nation. 

HOW FISH CHANGE COLOUR. 

Tue change of colour in fish is most remarkable, 
and takes place with great rapidity. Pat a living 
trout from a black burn into a white basin of water, 
and it becomes, within half-an-hour, of a light colour. 
Keep the fish living in a white jar for some days, and 
it becomes absolutely white; but put it then into a 
‘lark-coloured or black vessel, and although on first being 
placed there the white-coloured fish shows most con- 
spicuously on the black ground, in a quarter of an 
hour it becomes as dark-coloured as the bottom of the 
jar, and consequently difficult to be seen. No doubt 
this facility of adapting its colour to the bottom of the 
svater in which it lives, is of the greatest service to the 
fish in protecting it from its numerous enemies. All 
anglers must have observed that in every stream the 
trout are very much the same colour as the gravel or 
sand. Whether this change of colour is a voluntary 
or involuntary act on the part of the fish, is a matter 
for scientitic investigation and discussion. 


One of the few novelties shown at the Bath and 
West of England show was a horse-shoe, patented by 
Mr. Fowler, the inventor of the steam plough. In 
this invention the object, it is said, has been obtained 
which has long been sought, of introducing a spring 
under the horse’s foot in a practical manner, so as to 
‘oggen the blow that is so fatal to the soundness of 
horses which have to travel over hard stenes instead 
of their natural pathway, the turf. If any elastic 
material is introduced between an ordinary shoe and 


the hoof, the rebound of the spring bears the shoe from | 
t.e foot. To obviate this difficulty, Mr. Fowler uses | 


« second shoe, and places the elastic between them. 
Ine double shoe is connected with the foot by means 
of rivets, which hold it firmly, but allow the neces- 
sary movement for the spring to act. Itis hoped the 
spring shoe will prove as useful to the public and as 
profitable to the inventor as the steam plough. 

THE UNCHOKABLE SHIP'S PEMP. 

Tue best pump for use at sea is that which throws 
most water with least expenditure of power, and suffers 
least from the presence of foreign bodies, such as chips, 
sand, &c., in the water pumped. 

We had the pleasure of seeing a pump, invented 
and manufactured by Mr. T. Suffield, of East-lane, 
Bermondsey, tried at Messrs, Gastler and Palmer’s new 
tannery, Bermondsey, which a rs to us to answer 
every purpose which a ship's pump should answer. 
‘The tan pits are lined with wood, and have a false per- 
forated bottom ; down the centre of each runs a square 
wooden trunk. 

In one corner of the main building are placed the 
Suffield pumps, which at a speed of 40 revolutions per 
minute will throw about 10,000 gals. per hour. The 
pits are arranged in groups of four. In the centre of 
each group is placed a small well. Any pit, separately, 
can be placed in communication with this well, and the 
“liquor’—which, by the way, is said to be of the same 
pecuniary value as porter—can then be pumped from 
the well into a tank about 9 ft. above the surface level 
of the yard, from which, by means of shoots, it can be 
delivered down the central trunks into the space be- 
neath the perforated bottom of the pit. 3 
_ Through this it rises, the expedient being adopted 
in order to keep the fresh bark with which the pit is 
filled “lively,” that is, loose and uncompact. By the 
aid of this single pump any pit of an immense num- 
ber may be emptied into another. From the nature of 
the bark, it wibl be seen that any pump pretending to 
deal with the “liquor,” must be competent to deal 
with small pieces of bark, &c., floating in it as well. 
The perforated bottoms of the pits act the part of 
strainers, it is true, but very imperfectly. 

The'Suffield pump is really a ship's pump, and its 
valves will pass anything which can enter the four- 
‘nch rising main. A square yard of canvas, a whole 
basketful of cork bungs, &c., certainly make no inpres- 
Sion on it whatever. A practically unchokable pump 
18 Just the thing for tannery purposes, and it has been 
selected accordingly. 

We need hardly add that a pump without strainers, 
grating, &e., of any kind, which cannot be choked by 
soything which can enter the rising maiu is, above all 
— adapted for marine purposes, and the Suffield 
UMp appears i. sg oy 
ee m every respect to deserve its high 

Ixpra-Rupper-Coverep CABLES.—Messrs. Wells 
os Hall have within the last few days delivered some 
w miles of india-rubber-covered wire for Govern- 


ment telegraplis, a few particulars of which we a ppend, 
4 


because this length of core evinces a proficiency of 

workmanship of a very satisfactory and reassuring 

character, and augurs well for the future of submarine 

telegraphy, if the same care is exercised and perfec- 

tion attained iv the manufacture of the outward part 

of the cable, as is now attainable in what is techni- 

cally termed the “core.” The wire in question con 
sists of a No. 18 (diam. 043) tinned copper, insulated 
to a total diam. of -25 in. Weight of copper per mile, 

80 1b. Weight of insulator per mile, 60 lb. The re- 
sistance of the insulating medium for one mile, tested 
in water at a temperature of 60 deg. Fahr., is 
4,750,000 Siemen’s units, and the resistance of the 
conductor 54 Siemen’s units. No tar is to be applied 
to the core, because of its well known deteriorating 
effects when brought into contact with the rubber. 

The durability of this material is satisfactory estab- 
lished if engineers will avoid the use of tar, and be 
more cautious that the protecting sheath shall not 
belie its character by introducing an element or ele- 
ments of destruction. It will be obvious from this, 
that the insulation tests, both static and dynamic, are 
of a very high character in comparison with results ob- 
tained on other materie!s. 


ENORMOUS CASTING AT SHEFFIELD. 


WE have to record the casting of a 160-ton anvil- 
block, which was successfully accomplished at Messrs, 
'l’. M. Stanley and Co’s., of the Midland Works. The 
casting-shop in which the monster was brought into 
shape and form was that in whici the previous cast- 
ings hax! been made. 

In the centre of the floor a great pit was dug, and 
in this the mould was formed, the anvil being cast 
with its face downwards. The mould was 12 ft. 
square at the base, and 11 ft. 6 in. deep, and it was 
estimated that nearly 170 tons of iron would be re- 
quired to fill it. 

At intervals outside the shop were five furnaces, 
and at six o'clock iu the morning these commenced to 
pour their molten contents into the huge chasm, and 
continued until about five o’clock, when the operation 
was declared to be successfully completed. 

The scene in the casting-shop was most animated. 
From four or five different points, streams cf liquid 
fire were slowly rolling to the edge of the pit, where 
they fell, amidst showers of starry sparks, into the vast 
mass beneath. A metal rod was thrust through the 
mass to test its perfect liquidity; and, this having 
been satisfactorily proved, the top of the pit was 
carefully closed, to be opened no more until the metal 
has cooled, which will probably be in about seven 
weeks. 

The anvil is intended to be placed in the gun 
manufactory of Messrs. Firth, which is close to the 
Midland works, on the Sheffield side of the secend 
railway tridge. The predecessors of this auvil are 
fixed in an immense and admirably arranged forge, 
where seven huge Nasmyth hammers are continually 
employed in the forging of guns, and the great shafts 
and cranks of marine engines. The “160-ton” will 
be placed in a forge that is now building at the corner 
of the works nearest the railway. The distinguished 
stranger will be amply provided for, as one of his 
weight and substance should be. 

The block will have to sustain the blows of a 25- 
ton steam hammer (Nasmyth), which will be em- 
ployed in forging the 600-pr. and 300-pr. guns that 
Messrs. Firth are making for Mr. Whitworth. 


New Mernop or Taxine Porrraits.—A new 
era in portraiture is predicted from the discovery of a 
Mr. Swau, who presents a solid, life-like likeness of 
any one, Sichoa in a cube of crystal. The effect of 
the new process is to exhibit the subject of the por- 
traiture with life-like verisimilitude, in natural relief. 
You take up a small case, and look through what ap- 
pears to be a little window, and there stands or sits 
before you, in a pleasantly-lighted chamber, a marvel- 
lous effigy of a lady or gentleman, as the case may be. 
The projection of the nose, the mouldimg vf the lips, 
and all the gradations of contour, are as distinct as if 
an able sculptor had exercised his skill; but the hair 
and the flesh are of their proper tint, and the whole 
thing has a singularly vital and comfortable look. 
Indeed, were it not for the reduction in size, it would 
be difficult to avoid the belief that wn actual man or 
woman, in ordinary dress and with characteristic ex- 
pression, was presented to your eye. 


Tue French Government has signed a contract 
with an English house, guaranteeing them 348,800f. 
a year, and other advantages, for the use of a cable 
which the firm is to have the right of laying down 
between France and America, vid the Azores and 
Newfoundland. Other advantages are secured for the 
firm, which will found a jeint stock company to carry 
out the undertaking. Te cable is to be laid in three 
years, 





Srxce the conviction has been arrived at that the 
Briggs murder was perpetrated by a foreigner, there 





has arisen in many quarters in Paris a surmise that 
the notorious Judd, who made a French railway car- 
riage the scene of his operation some years back, and 
has up to this hour baffled all pursuit, though hunted 
all over the Continent, bas been lurking all the while 
in London, and now resumed his dreadful trade. 

Durine the entry of the Emperor and Empress 
Maximilian into Mexico, the latter showed evident 
signs of great fatigue. The Mexican Indians gave 
the Royal pair a great ovation, and placed on his 
Majesty’s head an antique crown made of unburnished 
gold. There is no doubt his Majesty will have a great 
deal of work to do ia polishing and ornamenting in 
Mexico, and this rough gift will remind him of it, 

Tue following is a copy of the certificate of dis- 
charge to some of the crew of the Alabama, viz:— 
“ Aide toi et Dieu t'aidera. June, 1864. This to cer- 
tify that , aboard the C. 8. steamer Alabama, 
has this day been paid off and honourably discharged 
from the naval service of the Confederate States.— 
R. Semmes, C. 8. Navy.” The confederate flag, con- 
taining fourteen stars, is engraved on the certificate. 

Sr. Swirntn’s Day has passed without a shower. 
It was, indeed, one of the brightest and warmest days 
we have had during this exceptionably bright and 
warm season, and, if there is any truth in the meteo- 
rological legend associated with the anniversary of 
the saint, we ought to have a fine and early harvest. 
There is still a large class of people who believe most 
religiously in the alleged influence of St. Swithin upon 
the weather. 

SacriFice or Lire 1x Ancrent Wars.—The siege 
of Troy lasted ten years and eight months, and 
at the taking of the city there were slain 890,000 
Grecians, and 670,000 Trojans, and afterwards 
570,000 men, women and children. Cesar killed 
1,000,000, Mahomet 800,000. At the siege of Jeru- 
salem, 1,100,000 died with the sword and famine. At 
the battle of Canne 70,000 men were slain, and at the 
siege of Ostend 120,000 lost their lives. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue quantity of cotton exported from Shanghai, in 
1863, is valued at 3,500,000/., against 1,000,0002 in the 
previous year. 

Murper.—Last week a return was issued, showing 
that in the last seven years, from 1857 to 1863 imclu- 
sive, 691 persons were committed for murder in Eng- 
land and Wales, of whom 246 were acquitted, 50 ac- 
quitted as insane, 30 found insane on arraignment, 
153 convicted of murder, 127 of manslaughter, 85 of 
concealment ef birth, and 96 were executed for the 
capital offence. ‘The corresponding figures for Scot- 
land are 257, 43, 9, 2, 17, 48, 29, and 5; and for Ire- 
land, 548, 174, 11, 8, 30, 148, 45, and 15. 

A PARLIAMENTARY return shows an enormous in- 
crease in the import of linen yarn from France into 
the United Kingdom. Inthe year ending with May, 
1863, the import was 461,366 Ib., of the value of 
16,1931; in the year ending with May, 1864, the 
quantity was 4,082,646 lb., of the value of 164,543/ 
On the other hand, the import of jute yarn fell from 
877,011 Ib., of the value of 16,6097. to 96,213 lb., of 
the value of 10,2102. Of cambrics and French lawns 
we imported from France in the latter of the two 
years 58,285 square yards, of the value of 9,473/. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


THE FArmMer’s BAROMETER.—Take & common 
pickle-bottle, wide-mouthed, fill it within three inches 
of the top with water; then take a common Florence 
oil flask, removing the straw covering and cleansing 
the flask thoroughly ; plunge the neck of the flask into 
the pickle-bottle as far as it will go, and the baro- 
meter is complete. In fine weather the water will 
rise into the neck of the flask even higher than the 
mouth of the pickle-bottle, and in wet and windy 
weather it will fall to within an inch of the mouth of 
the flask. Before a heavy gale of wind, the water 
has been seen to leave tle flask altogether at least 
eight hours before the gale came to its height. The 
invention was made by a German. 

Tne Porato Disease.—For years the inquiry has 
been made, “ Where shall we obtain the potato free 
from disease?” The question is now to be answered, 
but not until after long experience. A private gen- 
tleman now residing at Burnriggs, Cumberland, 
had tried various means to renew the potato, all of 
which proved unsuccessful until the autumn of 1852, 
when he gathered some apples or crabs from the 
healthiest haulm he could find: these he sowed in the 
spring of 1853, and in the third year gathered apples 
again from those; and so on, until he had an im- 
mense variety of this necessary of life. It appears 
that out of all the varieties he has only kept three 
kinds. ‘The first is a round potato, very carly, aud 
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n which he has never found the slightest sign of dis- 

vase. He has this year the crabs nearly ripe, which 

ae intends sowing next spring. The second kind 

is not quite so early, but of a long kidney spe- 

cies, and immensely prolific, with ‘a vast number of 
eyes, scarcely discernible till the spring; of this he has 
found one potato, in 1861, diseased. The third, and 
which he appears most to value, is a very late potato, 
possessing qualities peculiar to itself. It is planted at 
the usual time, and will continue growing till late in 
the season. Should frost come, it destroys the leaves, 
but not the haulm; and in the case of mild weather 
succeeding, it will again put forth fresh leaves. It has 
also the singular progerty of keeping good and fit 
for use longer than any other potato. A few which 
lad been laid aside and kept for eighteen months were 
found, when prepared for the table, to be as good as 
when taken up. May not this method of growing 
potatoes be taken up by the agriculturists in general, 
and a renovated and healthy stock of this useful es- 
culent be the result ? 











FACETIZ. 


Wuy are good husbands like dough? 
svomen need them. 

Tur Reason.—Why do men who are about to fight 
a duel generally choose a field for the place of action ? 
For the purpose of allowing the ball to graze. 


Because 


PurLosopuicaL.—Life, we are told, is a journey; 
aud to see the way in which some people eat, you 
would imagine they were taking in provisions to last 
them the whole length of the journey. 

AN ACUTE LAD. 

Schoolmaster : “How many kinds of axes are 
there ?” 

Little Boy: “Broad axe, narrow axe, iron axe, 
steel axe, axe of the Apostles, and axe my father!” 

Schoolmaster: “ Good; goto the top of the class.” 


A Jupce or Porx.—“* No man,” says Mrs. Par- 
tington, “ was better calculated to judge of pork than 
my husband was; he knew what good hogs were, he 
did, for he had been brought up with ’em from his 
childhood.” 

A Ricu Counrry.—An Irishman having moved 
out West to a newly settled country, where the rainy 
weather prevailed, was asked by an old acquaintance 
how he likedit. “Och! shure! and I like it first 
vate,” said he. “ You may take a handful of the soil 
and you can squaze the very iat out ef it.” 

AS PLALN AS A, B, C. 

Why ought the letters of the Alphabet to be re- 
arranged ? Because many of them are out of “ order.” 

Why are twenty-two of them very unfortunate ? 
Because they are always out of “luck.” 

Why is it a paradox that they areso? Because 
many that are out of luck are in “ prosperity.” 

An elderly gentleman, of considerable experience, 
says that he is never satisfied that a lady knows ow 
to kiss unless he has it from her own lips. Clever old 
fellow that ! 

Tur Bishop of Oxford has been delivering a lecture 
this week to some young men in the City, on “ Life in 
London.” What does the worthy bishop know about 
the matter? We would venture to show him—but no 
matter. 

Tus Emperor of Mexico is about to notify, by 
autograph letters to England, France, Russia, Spain, 
and Prussia, that he has arrived safely at Mexico, and 
is going ou as well as can be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. 

ProrLe say they shell peas, when they unshell 
them; that they husk corn when they unhusk it; that 
they dust the furniture, wxen they undust it, or take 
the dust from it; and that they scale fishes, when they 
unscale them. I have heard many men say they were 
going to weed their gardens, when I thought their 
gardens were weedy enough already. 

CovLpy’t Trust A Srrancer.— Why,” said a 
country clergyman to one of his flock, “do you sleep 
in your pew when J am in the pulpit, while you're 
all attention to every stranger whom 1 invite to preach 
forme?” “ Because, sir, when you preach, I am sure 


fishes of the sea,” he continued, “ were all ereated for 
the use of man.” “Very true,” replied his friend ; 
“but if you had witnessed the hairbreadth escape 
which I experienced of being devoured alive by a 
shark, when in the West Indies, you would have been 
satisfied that the horrible monster entertained just 
the opposite opinion. He believed that man was 
created for him.” 


THE NEW COLOURS. 
A Nursery Sea-Song. 
So we've done with the Red, White, and Blue, 
And we've done with the Red, White, and Blue; 
For we hear from Lord Clarence, 
The nautical Barons 
Have made an arrangement that’s new. 
Her Majesty's ensign is White, 
Yes, Her Majesty's ensign is White ; 
And ships of all nations 
Must make salutations 
Whenever that flag comes in sight. 
But what have you done with the Blue? 
And what have you done with the Blue? 
That colour is handed 
Te vessels commanded 
And manned by Reserve-Men so true. 


Then who shall display the bold Red? 


listened, entranced , but the striking clock recalled my 
to a sense of duty. I saw it was ‘of no use to atten, 
to break away; so, taking advantage of his a) 
tion in his subject, and ‘with my rae quietly 
severing my button from my coat, I decamped. Fir, 
hours afterwards, in passing the same garden, on ny 
way home, I heard Coleridge’s voice; and on looking 
in, there Hv ar veut aad Woy tee eo D in his 
fingers, and the t gracefully waving, jns; 
ey left him. He had never missed ne m 


IRISH ECONOMY. 

At a late assize in Ireland, two men were condemn,j 
to be hanged. Onreceiving their sentence one of they 
addressed the judge, and said he had two favours j 
ask him. 

“ What are they ? ” said his lordship. 

“ Plase your honor, will you let me hang this my 
before I am hanged myself? ” 

“What is the other request?” said the judge, 
quietly. 

“ Why, plase your honor, will you let my wife hang 
me, for she will de it more tinderly than the hang. 
man, and then what she will receive for the job yil 
help the poor cratur to pay the rent.” 


A GALLANT was lately sitting beside his beloved; 
and being unable to think of anything to say, asks 
her why she was like a tailor? ‘I don’t know,” gij 





And who shall display the bold Red ? 
Bold Merchants, whose story 
Is England’s true glery, 

Shall hoist the proud flag. Go to bed. 


A coop joke is circulating in Paris at the expense 
of the deetors; and as they put us to some bodily pain 
,and expense, why should we not have a retaliation ? 
M. D——, the great physician, was recently called in 
to prescribe for a girl who had swallowed a five franc 
gold piece; he gave her an emetic, and called next 
day, but to his astonishment learnt that his emetic 
was not strong enough, as it only produced four 
francs and a-half. 


A LADY’s LEAP YEAR SONG TO A SOLDIER, AND 
WHAT HE MADE OF IT. 
Question.—Oh, soldier, soldier, wont you marry me, 
With your musket, fife, and drum? 
Answer.— Oh, how can I marry such a preity girl as 
you 
When I've got no “ hat” to put on? 
Chorus.—So away they ran to the hatter’s 
shop 
As fast as they could-run, 
And she bought him a hat of the very, 
very best, 
And the soldier put it on. 
Question.— Oh, soldier, soldier, please marry me, 
With your musket, fife, and drum ? 


Answer, —Ob, how can I marry such a pretty girl as 


you 
When I’ve got no “ coat” to put on? 
Chorus.—So away they ran to the tailor’s 
sho 
At fast as they could run, 
And she bought him a coat of the 
very, very best, 
And the soldier put it on. 
Question.—Oh, soldier, soldier, do marry me, 
With your musket, fife, and drum ? 


Answer.—Oh, how can I marry such a pretty girl as 


you 
When I’ve got no “ boots” to puton? 
Chorus.—So away they ran to the shoemaker's 
shop 
As fast as they could run, 
And she bought him a pair of the 
very, very best, 
And the soldier put them on. 
Question.—Now, soldier, soldier, won’t you marry me, 
With your musket, fife, and drum ? 


Answer. —Oh, how can I marry such a pretty girl as 


you 
When I've got a wife at home ? 





all is right, but I canuot trust a stranger, without 
keeping a good look out.” 

A GLoucestrer newspaper states that the residents | 
of Northleach have been put to great inconvenience | 
by the only barber in the place being sent to gaol for | 
two months. One man sent three miles for some one | 
to shave him. Could not Konconi be sent down to fill | 
the place of the “ Barbicre ” in the interim ? 

A Goov Drxver.—* How thankful we ought to be | 
for the many good things which are provided for us to 
enjoy,” said a gentleman at a City dinner the other day. 
“I'he beasts of the earth, the fowls of the air, aud the 


Lames once convulsed a company with an anecdote of 
Coleridge, which, without doubt, he hatched in his 
hoax-loving brain. “I was,” he said, ‘‘ going from 
my house at Enfield to the East India House one 
morning, when I met Coleridge on his way to pay me 
a visit. He was brimful of some new idea, and in 
spite of my assuring him that time was precious, he 
drew me within the gate of an unoccupied garden by 
the roadside, and there, sueltered from observation by 
a hedge of evergreens, he took me by the button of my 
coat, and closing his eyes, commenced an eloquent | 
discourse, waving lis right hand gently as the musical | 
words flowed in an unbroken strcam from his lips. I) 


she, with a pouting lip, “unless it is because I'm gi. 
ting beside a goose.” 
| A GENTLEMAN who had borrowed money of all Lis 
| friends, at last applied to an old Quaker, who sid, 
| “Friend Fordyce, I have known several persons 
; suined by two dice; and I will take care not tobe 
ruined by Four-dice.” 

Tne Best Marcurs,—It was told Lord Chesterfield 
that Mrs. M——, a termigant and scold, was marriod 
to a gamester; on which his lordship said, “ that cards 
and brimstone made the best matches.” 


An Italian prince, when he went a journey, always 
took his cook with him. When rounding the abrupt 
angle of a rock, which was exceedingly perilous, by 
heard the cry of a man, the snort of a mule, and th: 
crash of seme one falling over the precipice. Th 
horror-stricken prince cried out, “ The cook! Is it 
the cook ?” No, your excellency,” replied the at 
| tendant, “it is Don Battista.” “ Ah, only the chap 
lain! Heaven be praised !” 

Tue following characteristic anecdote is related 
Lord Thurlow. He was one day hearing an appal 
case in the House of Lords, when a Scotch advocate, 
who had been speaking for some considerable time, aul 
showed no signs of leaving off, said, “I will now pn- 
ceed to make a few remarks on the seventh poiut.” 
“No, ’m ——if you do,” said his Lordship. “Iad- 
journ ‘the hearing till Monday.”. He then took up his 
| hat and rushed out of the House. 

A CONFECTIONER has had the curious mania of cl- 
lecting portraits of Napoleon I., not one of which was 
to resemble the other completely. He has succeedel 
| in getting together 35,000 portraits. He thought the 
fact so curious that he offered the prints to Gover- 
ment, who, however, snubbed him, leading him to u- 
derstand that he had endeavoured to fling ridicule, not 
shed glory, on the name of the first Nap., who was not 
a double-faced man. 

A CLERGYMAN in Perthshire, who is more skilful as 
an angler than popular as a preacher, having fallen 
into conversation with some of his. parishioners on 
the benefits of early rising, mentioned, as an instance, 
that he had that very morning before breakfast com- 
posed a’sermon and killed a salmon—an achievement 
on which he plumed himself greatly. “A weel, sit,” 
observed one of the company, “I would rather hae yer 
salmon than yer sarmon.” 


A Great GARDENER’s First Arrempr.—An auec- 
dote is told of the. great Thomas Andrew Knight, 
who, when a child, on seeing the gardener one day 
planting beans in the ground, asked him why he buried 
these bits of wood,and was told that they would 
grow into bean-plants, and bear beans. He watched 
the event, and, finding that it happened as the ga- 
dener had foretold, determined to plant his pocket- 
kuife, in the expectation of its also growing, and bear- 
ing other knives. 

Mr. W. G. Crarxr, who has been losking up the 
Russians in Poland, tells an anecdote of the lingering 
memory ef Old England in the mind of a Russian 
officer which is pleasant to our pride to hear of. Mr. 
Clarke was passing by a hut, when one ef the officers 
cxme out and ‘spoke in English. He was from Fin- 
land, he said. During the Crimean war he had been 
taken prisoner and sent to Lewes, and he retained a 
most grateful remembrance of the kindness with which 
he had been treated by the neighbouring gentry. He 
detested the service on which he was engaged (that 
of fighting the Poles), not, as it seemed, from auy 
sympathy with the insurgents, but. because it was 5 
unlike fair fighting, so uniit for a soldier and a gentle 
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an, “Ah!” he added, “TI would yet be a prisoner 
Pr Lewes.” For the sake of the Poles we wish he was, 
and a great many more Muscovites with him. 

A ricn manufacturer at Sedan, somewhat remark- 
able for stinginess, went to a celebrated tailor at Paris 
to order a. coat. He asked the.priee. “ A hundred 
and fifty france.” He thought this rather dear; “I 
shall furnish my own cloth,” he said. “Just as you 
like, sir,” replied the tailor. The coat having been 
; the manufacturer asked what he had to pay ior 
the making. “A hundred and fifty francs,” was again 
the answer. “ But I furnished the cloth. “Sir,” said 
the tailor, solemnly, “I never reckon the cloth; I 
always give it into the bargaiu.” 

Ape Luxcoiy’s Lasr.—“ Did you ever see a wild 
goose & floatin’ on the ocean ? ” asked the president of 
the secretary of the treasury, in the words of “ Ole 
Zip Coon.” “ Well,” answered the secretary, “I 
cuess L have.” “ Why, then,” says Abe, “ you ought 
to know what it’s like; but if you don't, I'll tell you 
—between yourselves, mind, so don’t you go tellin’ 
nobody else. A wild goose a floatin’ on the ocean 
is like the Union, and our tryin’ to restore the Union 
is pretty much like swimmin’ arter the goose—a 
wild goose, Chase. And, Chase, you know as well 
as I do, that the end of a wild goose-chase is gone 
OC hene — Wii the difference between Bad Beer, 
Ginger Beer, and Good Beer? Because they are re- 
spectively All Slop, AH Pop, and All-sop.— Punch. 


sent, t 


A PLEASANT KIND OF UNCLE. 

Seene—Inside acab. Unele on back seat: Two nice boys on 

Sront seat. 

Uncle: “Now,. Reginald, look over my head, and 
tell me the number of this. cab.” 

Reginald (slowly): ° One; six, six, eight.” 

Unele (slernly): “‘How dare you, sir? Say six- 
teen liundred and sixty-eight. Now, James, what 
important events in English history happened. in 
1668?” 

[ The boys think they might as wellnotbe out for a cheer- 
ful holiday.) Punch. 


HINT FOR CLEANING WINDOWS. 
(From our Colwell-Hatchney Housekeeper's Companion.) 

Window Cleaning.—Be careful net to stand outside 
the windows, but sit down upon them, pulling up the 
lower sash, and pulling down the upper one at the 
same time, ‘Take out each pane separately, and clean 
it. This should be done quickly. If the windows 
are of plate glass, their appearance'is much improved 
by throwing stones and dust over them. Clean the 
corners of each pane with a sharp-poeinted stick, which 
you can easily push through, so as to remove the dust 
from the interior and exterior simultaneously. 

The Housekeeper’s Companion alse contains the 
following excellent Rules for establishing Libraries 
in villages and village towns :— 

1. That every subseriber be allowed to take out all 
the books at a time. 

2. Tliat he may not keep them away for more than 
a month, except after special application to the 
librarian, which. shall be invariably refused ; but which 
refusal, to avoid all offence, shall not have any effect 
on the subscriber. 

3. That all persons paying nothing a year, half in 
advance, shall become life-members, and be admitted 
to all the privileges of a full member. 

i That a member shall only bea full member after 
Inner. 

5. That for the purpose of diffusing useful know- 
ledge in. the village). all. the books shall be in He- 
brew, Sanserit, Syro-Chaldaic, and ancient Hindu 
characters. 

6. That the library shall be open once a year, from 
ten till four, during which time the free list will be 
entirely suspended, 

7. No restriction as to evening dress, which will 
be worn by all subscribers throughout the current 
year.— Punch. 





A Flowery Name ror Ear Rvsseiu.—Joun | 
Quitt—Jonquille !—Fun. 

VerY CONSIDERATE, INDEED!—Some Prussian | 
officers were recently heard te say that they considered 
themselves Denmark's best friends, because, for a 
nation, as for an individual, there was nothing so 
beneficial as “ occupation.” —Fun. 

ANTIQUARIAN Mem.—‘ Old Phogey” writes to in- 
form us that he has discovered in the ruins of the turn- 
pike gate a curious inscription, which would appear to 
correct an error in a popular saying. ‘The words are, 

Promises are like pike-trusts, made to be broken,” 





It is supposed that they were written by a misan- 
thrope who was obliged to cease from robbing the | 
publie on the Ist of J uly.— Fun. 


' Tue GIRLERY oF THE House or Commons.—The 
adies are very dissatisfied with their gallery at West- 
muster Palace. They want the bars removed, in. 


order that their eyes may rain influence, uninterrupted 
by a lattice. The inconvenience to them is a grate, 
but the disadvantage would be a greater, Mr. Cowper 
thinks, if M.P.’s could feast their eyes on beauty to 
make up for having their ears besieged by boredom. 
Well, if the girls will give up their crinoline, we'll see 
about our cage.—Fun. 

My Srars.—At the last meeting of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society a great many papers were read, 
and among them a very sporting one by Mr. Hersclhiel. 
It is described by a scientifie contemporary as ‘‘On 
shooting starsin March.” Wehave heard of shooting 
the moon abeut the 25th of that month, but we were 
not aware that the starring season began so long 
before the partridge season. It is obvious that the 
best weapon for such sport must be a rifle with a 
March-hare trigger.—Fun. 


THE PUZZLED CENSUS TAKER. 
“Gort any boys?” the marshal said 
To a lady from over the Rhine; 
And the lady shook her flaxen head, 
And civilly answered “ Nine! ” 


“Got any girls? ” the marshal said 
‘To the lady from over the Rhine; 
And again the lady shook her head, 
And civilly answered “ Nine!” 
“ Husband, of course ? ” the marshal said 
Yo the lady from over the Rhine; 
And the lady shook her flaxen head, 
And civilly answered ** Nine! ” 


“ The d—1 you have!” the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 

And again she shook her flaxen head, 
And civilly axswered ‘‘ Nine! ” 


“Now, what do you mean by shaking your 
head, 
And always answering ‘Nine?’” 
“ Ich kenen nicht English,” civilly said 
The lady from over the Rhine. 
“ Nein,” pronounced nine, is the German for no. 


J. G. 8. 
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GEMS. 

War is love like a fire?’ Because it burns brightest 
when everything is dark. 

Ir a man cannot find ease within himself, it is to 
little purpose to seek it anywhere else. 

In trouble we eften come off better than we expect, 
and always better than we deserve. 

A MAN never forgets an insult to his pride or purse; 
nor a woman to her beauty or love. 

Ir is easy to look down on others; to look down 
on ourselves is the difficulty. 

Men want restraining as well as propelling power. 
The good ship is provided with anchors as well as 
sails. 

Goop is stronger than evil. A single really good 
man in an ill place, is like a little yeast in a gallon of 
dough ; it can leaven the mass. 

THE vain man idolizes his own person, and here he 
is wrong; but he cannot bear his own company, and 
here he is right. 

Grier knits two hearts in closer bonds than hap- 
piness ever can; as common sufferings are far stronger 
links than common joys. A 

A woman with more heart than brain, more soul 
than intellect, more emotion than imagination, with 
an agreeable share ef health and beauty, is the “ rose 
without the thorn.” 


ll" === 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A xuceoet of gold was recently found in New Zea- 
land, weighing 50 ounces. 

Tue six New Zealand chiefs, who have been left 
destitute, are now taking proceedings against their 
importer, 

HEENAN, the pugilist, who was injured by the late 
railway accident at Egham, has compromised his claim 
against the company for 3007. 

THE Queen made a present of a handsome tea ser- 
vice to Miss Ransom, the daughter of Mr. Ransom, of 
Howghton Court Paddocks, on her recent marriage. 

WHEN a man dies, the fust thing we.talk about iz 
hiz welth, the nex thing. liz failings, and the last thing 
hiz vartues. 

Aw owner of a small freehold of forty-two acres in 
Middlesex has just proeured an indefeasible title for 
£29 11s. 9d., through the Land Registry and Trans- 
fer Aet, making the expense of registration less than 
1s. percent. on the value of the property (£4,000.) 





| township alone. 


Facts were recently asked for in favour of the Lord 
Chancellor’s excellent measure, and the demand was 
not met. The above has fallen under our observation, 
and we therefore give it, and it speaks volumes of 
praise in favour of the cheapness and the simplicity of 
the measure. 


A CRICKET-MATOH, extending over three days, be= 
tween Surrey and Sussex, has terminated in favour of 
Surrey. The latter made 419 in one innings, the 
Sussex men 365 in both innings. 


Tue Countess de Polignac, age 77, was killed on 
Friday, at the Chapel in the Rue de Sévres, during a 
mass, by the falling on her head of a ladder which was 
used in the scaffolding in the church. 


Mr. T. P. Cooke, the well-known actor in nautical 
parts, left a fortune ef £25,000, out of which £2,000 is 
bequeathed to the Royal Dramatic College, the interest 
to form an annual prize for the best drama on a nau- 
tical or national subject. 

Honour DrseRvVED.—We understand that the Quee® 
has been pleased to confer the dignity of a Baronet of 
the United Kingdom ef Great Britain and Ireland upon 
Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist, by the title 
of Sir Charles Lyell, Baronet of Kinnordy, in the 
county of Forfar. 

Brotuer IGnativs, the Church of England monk, 
has been preaching in London, in a church, much to 
the anneyance, as it is said, of the Bishop of London. 
He is preaching against “ Milliners’ bills, Rotten Row, 
and the coldness of the High Church party.” 

A sotpigeR of Pistoja, searching for bird’s nests in 
in the ruins of a- former cenvent, has found a silver 
goblet, most richly carved with figures. Oennois- 
seurs who have examined the goblet reeognised it to 
be a work of the celebrated Benvenuto Cellini. 


DurinG.the. last few days a small insect has made 
its appearanee in the wheat in the neighbourhood of 
Taunton, the ears in some cases being quite full of 
them. ‘The disease is said to be very extensive, and 
causes great anxiety amongst the agriculturists, 


Tr is said that among other forms of atoning for the 
murder of Mr. Richardson, in Japan, a handsome 
mausoleum, with a suitable inscription, has been pro- 
posed by Prince Satsuma, to be erected on the spot 
where the outrage took place. 

Lorp Brovecuam has iavited the House of Lords te 
dinner at the Cooking Depét in the New Cut. He has 
been there himself, and vouches for the quality of beef, 
peas, and potatoes for fourpence, and “a basin of soup, 
better than that which their lordships ever had at their 
own tables,” for a penny. 

Tue sad story of the Great Eastern steamship shews 
that £1,000,000 has been spent, and nothing remains 
for the shareholders, original or preferential, or for the 
bond-holders; for the £25,000 realised at public sale 
for the ship will be hardly sufficient to pay the pre- 
ference creditors and the law expenses. 


THERE is a boy now living at Tresilian, near 
Truro, named Edward Weeks, who, although only 
twelve years of age, stands five feet six inches, is very 
bony, measures forty-three inches reund the waist, 
and is of the astounding wvight of I89 pounds, or 
about double that of an ordinary youth of the same 
age. 

THOUSANDS of acres are annually planted to flowers 
in France and Italy, for making perfume alone. A 
single grower in Southern France sells annually 
60,000 pounds of rese flowers, 30,000 pounds each of 
jasmine and tuberose, 40,000 pounds ef violet blessoms, 
besides thousands of pounds of mint, thyme, rosemary, 
&c., and he is but one of hundreds engaged in this 
branch of horticulture. 

OriciIn or Boots anp SHors.—Boots are said to 
have been invented by the Carrans. They were at 
first made of leather, afterwards of brass and iron, and 
were proof against both cut and thrust. It was from 
this that Homer called the Greeks brazen-footed. 
Tormerly, in France, a great foot was much esteerhed, 
and the length of the shoe in the fourteeath century 
was a mark of distinction. The slices ef a prince 
were two feet and a half long; those of a baron two 
feet ; those of a knight eighteen inches long. 

Tue stupidity of destroying small birds, it appears, 
has not been sufficiently shown, the circulation of in- 
tellect, through the medium of the cheap press, not- 
withstanding ; for we find that, without the slightest 
fear of the devastation by insects of erops or of them- 
selves, the overseers of Carrion-in-the-Fylde, Lanca- 
shire, pay @ halfpenny for four eggs of the sparrow, 
the spink, the yellow yewrin, or the “yellow ammer,” 
and bullfinch, also a halfpeuny each for the heads of 
the old birds, and a farthing each fer the heads of the 
young birds The sum of 37. has been paid since the 
25th of March last for such eggs and birds in that 
We hope such rich people will not 
be missed by the searching eye of the income tax 
collector. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
} 

Janz.—In No. 59 you will find a good recipe for removing | 
freckles. 

Jessonpa.—The handwriting is lady-like; the colour of the 
hair pale auburn. 

Netrty S.—There is only one thing for you to do, and that 
is to return the last letter, unopened, and without any com- | 
ment whatever. 

Lorry.—No person who is an “ordained minister" can be 
properly termed a layman; a layman being one whose func- 
tions are wholly secular. 

T. B—Silver and plated wares should be washed with a 
sponge and warm soap-suds every day after using, and 
wiped dry with a clean soft towel. (For recipe to promote 
the growth of the hair, see reply to “* Carla's Brother.”) 

Rosesvp is sad because she is still single. She is 5 ft 5 in. 
in height, has dark, wavy hair, is good-looking, and eigh- 
teen years of age. “Rosebud” roguishiy adds that she 
would not regard with disfavour the suit of “CO. A” 

Curtoso.—The ordinary rate of speed of a man walking 
is 4 feet per second; of a good horse, in harness, 12; of & 
race-horse, 43; of a hare, 88; of the wind, 82; of sound, 
1,035; of a 24-pound cannon-ball, 1,800. 

R. S.—The readiest means of distinguishing artificial 
stones from precious ones is to touch them with the tongue. 
The real stone, being the bess conductor of heat, will feel 
cdid, and the glass much less so. 

G. N.—Yes; but the invention of gunpowder is claimed 
for the German monk Schwarz, only because he is supposed 
not to have learned it fromany otaer person. It was known 
in China in the year 85 ap. 

J. J.—It is equally correct to say “if So-and-so és rich, he 
is not respected,” and “if Jane de studious she will learn.” 
The verbs és and be are both in the present tense, and each 
having the conjunction if before it, is in the subjunctive 
mood. 

Buistourensis.—We know of nothing more really effec- 
tive in whitening the nails than a mixture composed of two | 
drachms of diluted sulphuric acid, one drachm of tincture of 
myrrh, and spring water four ounces. Mix, and after well 
washing the tingers, dip them into the mixture. 

A Harvester.—We really cannot say whether the “laws 
ef this country give to the poor peasant as perfect a right | 
to the gleanings of ficlds as they give a farmer a right to 
his crop.” Blackstone, however, treats of this custom as 
being in law of dubious validity. 

B. P.—No, ** brandy-paper,” by which we suppose you 
mean paper dipped in brandy, is not the best covering to 
place over your preserves; because the spirit soon eva 
rates, and the watery particles produce mouldiness. se 
paper covered with a glaze made with white of eggs. 

Yota.—Yeu can sue for a decree of divorce, and, having 
obtained it, you will, of course, be at liberty to marry aguin. 
You muet not, however, marry within three months, that is, | 
until the decree has been made absolute; otherwise the | 
marriage will be illegal and void. 

Avice and Cuartotre would like to correspond, with a! 
view to matrimony, with two gentlemen. “Alice” is eigh- | 
teen, 5 ft. 5in. in height, has fair hair andscomplexion ; | 


“Charlotte” is twenty, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, and also rather | 
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fair. Cartes de visite exchanged. 

E. A. M—Wede not approve of marriage between cousins, 
though we cannot say that such unions are reprehensible, 
they being legal. They are, however, certainly injudicious in 
a physical point of view, as all intermarriages between blood | 
relations are. | 

J. O. ¥. CO. E—As we have stated more than once, there | 
is no special rule of etiquette on the point. If a gentleman | 
offer his left arm to a lady, it is frequently inferred that. 
there “is something init’ Butit may or may not be meant 
to convey an intimation of his affection. 

E.eanor.—We very shrewdly suspect that your affianced 
cares a great deal more for your money than he does for 
yourself, or he would never evince such anxiety on the subject 
of your annuity; and we advise you to be very sure that he 
loves you before you murry him, and also get your money 
settled on yourself. 

B. E.—The name Alma signifies in Latin, ‘‘gentle.” Its 
introduction as a christian name only dates from the Crimean 
war, in which the first battle, which it was intended to com- 
memorate, was so called. We must add, however, that the 
Russian name Alma is doubtless derived from the Arabic 
words e J-ma, signifying “‘on the water.” 

L. L—We doubt whether there is much, if any, virtae in 
the old-fashioned practice of rubbing the eyelid with a gold 
ring to remove a “stye;” and cannot supply you witha 
recipe for the purpose. Theeye is so delicate an organ, that 
we advise you not to tamper with yours, but consult an 
occulist, 

Morexanp, who is twenty years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
with black hair, and considered passably good-looking, de- 
sires a matrimonial introduction to a young lady of domes- 
ticated habits, who possesses « good temper, is not over nine- 
teeu years of age, and would not object to a two years’ 
correspondence. 

A. and C., who term themselves two flowers who bloom 
unseen and in perpetual retiremeat, request us to notify the 





| fact to all and sundry bachelors who wish to be wed. We 
| comply with thieir request; but “ A.” and “©,” must be rather 


more explitit if they de ire to escape the fate which they 
seem to anticipate, of “ blooming and dying unnoticed.” 
@urttavme De Bovrsey.—Tho lines entitled “The Hypo- 
crite” we regret that we capnot insert, there being too 
obviously some individual reference in them, and a personal 
animus in the mind of the writer. This is to be regretted, 
for “Guillaume de Bourbon” will evidently some day be 
able to write poetry—if he discards personality. 
Ex.ranor.—Black hair is generally associated with « 


” | bilioushabit of body, or muscular and nervous temperament, 


dark and yellowish skin, lively black eyes, and a bold air. 
Allother things being equal, we do not think that persons 


| possessing such characteristics are shorter-lived than “fair” 


persons. 


AxstHoxy Woop.—It is probable that the violin was not | 


known in this country before the time of Charles L, and 


that it was introduced from France. Charles IL. kept «| 
band of twenty-four violins, in imitation of the French | 
king; and in the reign of the merry monarch the instru- | 
ment first came into general use in England. Your hand-; 


writing is very fair. 

Jervis L—If you cannot produce to the Civil Service 
Examiners a certificate of your birth, you must prove your 
age by a “statutory declaration.” This declaration must 
specify precisely the date and place of birth, and should, if 
possible, be ‘made by one of your parents. The entry in 


the Bible must be produced at the time of making the } 
| declaration. 


H. J.—The lines evince more facility in rhyming than 
depth of poetic sentiment; but we nevertheless insert 
them with pleasure, t they are pleasing, piquant, and 
apropos :— 





I AND COUSIN PAUL. 


There does not live in any place, 
On this terrestrial ball, 

Two friends that are so near alike 
As Land Uousin Paul. 


Our forms are mated to a T, 
We're handsome both and tall; 

And few can boast more wit and brains 
Than T and Cousin Paul. 


We both have long and curly hair, 
That down our shoulders fall ; 

And then we have moustaches, too, 
Both I and Cousin Paul. 


Our eyes are black as Nubian dye, 
Our hands and feet are small; 

And then such airs as few can boast, 
Save I and Cousin Paul. 


Among the ladies we are beaux, 
And love to ‘tend the ball; 

None “trip the light fantastic toe” 
Like I and Cousin Paul. 


In short, there never did exist, 
Since father Adam's fall, 

Two finer, smarter gentiemen 
Than I and Cousin Paul 


Fair readers, never think we fear 
A matrimonial “ squall ; ” 

For two are better far than one, 
Say I and Cousin Paul 


Now if you wish to change your name, 
This leap year you may try; 

Who knows but you may win the heart 
Of Cousin Paul or I? 


Canza’s Brorner.—The following pomade will accelerate 
the growth of hair and whiskers, and preserve it when 
wn:—Beef marrow, soaked in several waters and 
strained, half a pound; tincture of cantharides (that is, one 
drachm of powdered cantharides soaked for a week in an 
ouuce of proof spirit), one ounce; oil of bergamot, twelve 
drops. (You can, of course, use any other perfume.) 


Lexa 8.—Mathematics being not only an exact, but a 
urely mental science, is not an essential acquirement for a 
y; whose education, if plete in the ordinary feminine 
acquisitions and accomplishments, may certainly be termed 
good without that particular knowledge. Your handwriting 
does not possess the ordinary fine strokes characteristic of 
ladies’ caligraphy, but, being symmetyjical, it is good. 

A. C.—We cannot supply you with a recipe for an “ever- 
lasting perfume.” The most enduring perfume that we 
know of is that contained in @ vase which was taken from 
an Egyptian catacomb, and shown at Alnwick Castle. At 
the present day the odour is still powerful, although pro- 
bably more than 3,000 years old. That would be just the 
thing for you; but we don’t possess the secret of its compo- 
sition, 

Recrxatpis very anxious to marry soon, and in order there- 
to would be glad to correspond with any young lady, from 
twenty-five to thirty years of age, pious, domesticated, good- 
looking, a brunette, with dark hair,,and possessing some 
means. He is thirty-nine years of age, well connected, of 
literary and refined tastes, with a nice business yielding £300 
to. £400 per annum; and hopes “Lizzie” (No. 45) may re- 
spond to him. 

S. N.—The term gipsy is a curruption of the word Egyp- 
tian, that being the name given to that curious race of 
people because it was formerly believed that they came 
originally from Egypt. Itis now, however, no longer dis- 
puted that they came from India at the time of the great 
Mohammedan invasion of Timour Beg, and to have be- 
longed to one of the lowest Indian castes, which still re- 
sembles them in their appearance and habits. 

Ewxerap Iste.—If you cannot procure from any book- 
seller in Liverpool the “ Useful Grammar " to which we 
referred, in answer to “ Veive,” in No. 60, you should 
write to the publishers, Houlston and Wright, 65, Pater- 
noster Row. The price of the grammar is 3d. Your hand- 
writing is scarcely good enough to pass the Civil Service 
Examiners; but with a little care and practice it would 
become so; your orthography also, we observe, is somewhat 
defective. 

Roser, who is seventeen, of a good family, well educgted, 
with dark hair, black, laughing eyes, fair complexion, very 
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regular features, and good expression, an orphan with 
fortune, and entirely dependent on @ “cross old m, m4 
aunt,” would be delighted to leave her state of thrajy 
and be the companion of a tall, dark man, who wonld make 
a loving husband. We are sure that some doughty knight 
qualitied as aforesaid, will step forward to the regeyg at 
poor “ Rose "—and lead her to the hymeneal altar. 

D. H. B.—You should have told us into what department g 
the Excise you wish to enter, as the qualifications for each 
vary. Clerks in the solicitor's office are required to Pass an 
examination in handwriting, orthography, arithmetic 
cluding vulgar and decimal fractions), English COMposition 

history, geography and Latin. For other clerks, ¢. 
amining officers, gaugers, outdoor officers, messengers, & 
the requirements only extend to the first six or four subjeg, 
Your handwriting is characterised by too many flourishe, 








Nit Desrerannpusa.—You may pete for admission inty 
the Civil Service, provided you are within the limits ¢ 
age prescribed in the special department you may select, it 
you are free from any physical defect or (lisease which woug 
be likely to interfere with the proper discharge of yoy 
duties, if your character is Boge and if you are found» 
| possess the requisite knowledge and ability for the due dis. 
| charge of official duties, We shall have pleasure in supplying 
| you with any other necessary information. 

!  N.J. C—We think your excessive nervousness is in part 
| due to your over indulgence in smoking ; that, in fact, you 
are suffering from the effects of the poison cabled nicoting 
All smokers, by inhaling the fumes of tobacco, introdng 
into their system a certain minute quantity of this poisongy 
essence; a few drops of which, we may add, will, wha 
volatilised, throw out @ vapour so oppressive that b 

becomes almost impossible in a room where the 

portion of it has been spilled; and if taken internally, g fey 
| drops cause death. 


| W. B.S. S.—We certainly feelin some difficulty as to whs 
| advice te give a Why must you run away from home?" 
Cannot you make your parents understand that a young mga 
of twenty oughtnet to be allowed to grow up’‘any longerin 
iguorance of the world, and so get their permission to 
home for awhile, in order to obtain something of the know. 
led;e which will be necessary to you in life? Try this 
course ; and afterwards, if you think it necessary to write tp 
us again, supply particulars respecting your circumstances, 
and we may be better able to advise you. 

Lucmpa.—The manufacture of soap is of very ancient 
origin, but we really cannot tell whoinventedit. We know, 
however, that the word comes from the Greek and 
that the people who now are reputed’ to use it very are 
said by Pliny to have been its discoverers, namely the Gaul: 
It was, we also know, made by the Hebrews, and has been 
found at Pompeii; and according to Sismondi, soapmakers 
were held formerly in such honour that one was included'in 
the retinue of Charlemagne. Probably, however, his office 
was a sinecure—and the great conqueror may himself hays 
been one of the “ great unwashed.” 

Iso.a.— When saliva is tinged with blood there is assuredly 
some mischief at work in the system. I¢ may be, however, 
in the stomach (and as you say you are very subject to sick 
headache, that is —_ your case,) when the danger is of 
a@ minor degree; but it may be that the evil lies in the lungs, 
where the danger would: be most imminent. If the blood 
which makes its appearance is bright in colour and frothy, 
the mischief is in the lungs, and you must place yourself st 
once under medical care. Indeed, we advise you todo so on 
either supposition. Unless youare very debilitated, we should 
say that at this time of the year a trip across the Irish Chap- 
nel would not be absolutely dangerous, (See alse reply w 
“ Eleanor.”) 

Communications Recervep.—“ Nicholson” would be happy 
to co nd with “ Annie” (No. 62), with a view to matr- 
mony. Is rather tall, dark complexioned, and in tolerdbly 
good circumstances—“ Blue Bell” is willing to correspond 
matrimonially with “Harold,” should he wish it—* Count 
Adrien Robert des Farqy de W.” is immensely taken with 
“Polly's” pen-portrait, and throws himself at her feet; 
that is to say, the count entreats to hear farther from her— 
“No Name,” who is twenty years of age, with dark hair 
and eyes, good-looking, of medium height, domesticated, 
and of amiable disposition, intimates that she would like to 
exchange cartes, &., with “OC. A."—“H. H. N.” offers 4 
loving heart to“O. A” Is 5 ft 34$in. in height, dark com- 
plexion, amiable disposition, quite domesticated, and would 
do all she could to make “C. A.” happy—*“ M. E. D.” would 
have no objection to correspond matrimonially and ex- 
change cartes with “©. A.” Is 5 ft 5 in. in height, age 
twenty, dark eyes and hair, lively, amiable disposition, and 
thoroughly domesticated—“ Zillah,” a branette, tall, with 
black eyes and hair, lively in disposition, nineteen years of 
age, good tempered, fond of music (plays very nicely), bat 
has no fortune, would like to correspond matrimonially 
with “Harold"—“Cedar Leaf,” in response to “ Harold," 
(with whom she would like to correspond), states that she 
is seventeen, rather tall, slight figure, dark hair and eyes, 
very lively, and pretty; has had a good education, but has 
no fortune—“ Isabel Jane” has no objection to correspond 
matrimonially with *C. A.” Is twenty years of age, has 
dark complexion, with brown hair and eyes, is of medium 
height, thoreughly d ticated, and petent to make 
a home happy—“ Solitary Walter" acknowledges with em- 

the kind reply of “S. S.," whom he is ready and 
willing to endow forthwith with himself and all the worldly 
wealth which he possesses. 
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